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FOREWORD 


Tuts is a very notable publication. It is a collection of writings 
of Sangita Kalanidhi the late Mr. T. V. Subba Rao on Indian 
Music. Mr. Subba Rao was one of the outstanding personal- 
ities in the world of music for a period of over three decades, 
and the present generation does not need much by way of 
introduction to him. He was a member of the family of Arni 
jagirdars and belonged to the class of noblesse. He was a 
graduate of the Madras University with two degrees as Bache- 
lor of Arts and of Law, and was an Advocate of the Madras 
High Court. But more than all this, he had a profound 
knowledge of the theory and practice of music. The credit 
for having discovered this goes to the Madras Music Academy. 
In 1927, the Congress held its annual session in Madras, and 
Mr. T. V. Subba Rao was in charge of the music festival 
which was arranged as a side show. It was then that the 
public got its first glimpse of his great knowledge of music, 
which he had, out of his irinate modesty, hid like a light in 
a bushel. Out of this festival was born the Madras Music 
Academy, and Mr. Subba Rao was all through his life its 
main pillar. He was in charge of the activities of the Academy 
on its technical side, and it is to his ability and his whole- 
hearted devotion to it that the Academy owes its present 
position as the premier cultural institution in Carnatic Music. 
He presided over tbe first conference of experts of the 
Academy; he took a leading part in the learned debates of 
the experts of that body in its annual conferences; he was the 
editor in charge of the Music Academy Journal; and he was 
latterly the Principal of the Teachers’ College of Music. 

Mr. Subba Rao had a mastery over the science of music. 
He had studied the classical treatises on sangita éastra, and 
what is more, he was able to interpret it in relation to classical 
music, now in vogue. He was not a mere musicologist. He 
had undergone training in practical music on orthodox lines 
and had practised vīra. He had an extraordinarily keen and 
subtle perception of svaras and Srutis, so much so the slightest 

ti in the rendering of a raga could 


lapse from the correct sru 1 a 
be seen reflected in a knowing look on his face. During the 


debates in the conference of experts, it was not seldom that 
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even professionals were obliged to withdraw their opinions 
afier listening to Mr. Subba Rao. 

The present collection represents but a portion of the vast 
contribution of Mr. Subba Rao to Music. But it is sufficiently 
comprehensive to give us an idea of the wide range of his 
knowledge. The place of harmony and melody in music is a 
topic of perennial importance, and on that we have a short 
and instructive article by Mr. Rao. Brilliant is the exposition 
of the evolution of the 22 srutis on the basis of the sa-pa and 
sa-ma intervals, and revealing is the discussion on the evolution 
of the 72 melas, and of the importance of the Māyāmālaya 
Goula scale. The exposition of the ragas of Sardmrita of 
King Tulajaji of Tanjore of the year 1740 is remarkable for 
its massive learning, and that is all the more remarkable 
because several Airtanas of Dikshitar exemplifying those rdgas 
which have since been published were not available to him. 
Special mention must be made of the article, **'The Seven 
Lamps of Sangita ", wherein the factors which go to make for 
good music are enumerated. It is as original as it is brilliant. 

The devotion of Mr. Subba Rao to classical music can be 
seen in his appreciation of the great composers of Carnatic 
Music. He has paid glowing tribute to “the great saint 
Purandaradasa" as “the founder and originator of the Car- 
natic system of music of which we are all so justly proud”, 
as the author of a variety of technical compositions such as 
alankéras and suladis, “ the like of which no other composer 
has till now attempted”, and of thousands of devarnamas in 
all the familiar régas, which laid the foundations of the Kirtand 
paddhati. 

But Tyagaraja was the Ishta Daivata of Mr. Subba Rao. 
He admired the richness and variety of the régas as featured 
in his compositions. He was moved by the bhava contents of 
the pieces, i.e., the aptness of the melody phrases as expres- 
sions of the sense of the sdhitya. He extolled the tzla patterns 
in Desadi and Madhyamadi tālas in his Kirtanas. He was thrilled 

by the bhakti and philosophical contents of the krithis. He was 
in Taptures over the poetic thoughts with which his composi- 
tions scintillate, To put it shortly, Mr. Subba Rao adored the 
cee or Tyägarāja, as ape a anig the highest reaches of 
classical music and as em in i igi 
Philosphy ak hee bet, ying the Hindu religion and 

While Mr. Subba Rao may be said to have been attracted 
most by Tyāgarāja, he was too much of a rasika not to 


appreciate the great music of Muthuswamy Dikshitar or Syama 


EH 
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Sastri. He was impressed by the fidelity to tradition which 
Dikshitar displays in his compositions. He was all admira- 
tion “for the richness, and beauty with which rága forms are 
portrayed ” in his pieces, and describes Dikshitar’s music “ as 
ethereal architecture of raga forms". He is attracted by the 
* dignity and intellectual appeal" of his sdhitya, and the 
abundance of tala alankáras in his krithis. He places him among 
the foremost “ tone-poets of the world”. And again, “ the 
perfect blend of sangita and sahitya is”, he observes, “ a marvel 
of synthetic artistry ”. Speaking of Syama Sastri, he eulogises 
“the magical skill with whigh he applied great rhythmic 
power to his compofitions, so that it only regulates, never 
impedes the flow of melody”. He characterizes his compo- 
sitions * as marvels of svara-varna samyoga". Writing of the 
bhava in his krithis, he says that “they are replete with the 
natural pathos and tenderness of the child crying out to reach 
the mother ". 

Subba Rao did not believe that all music had come to an 
end with the old masters. He appreciated the good in con- 
temporary music, as witness his articles on Vinai Dhanam, 
Muthiah Bhagavatar and Tiger Varadachariar. 

These studies in Indian Music are a valuable contribution 
to our musical literature. They are as fresh as they are 
learned, and as inspiring as they are profound. The publica- 
tion is bound to be welcomed by all lovers of classical music. 


T. L. VENKATARAMA AIYAR 


New Dethi Chairman, Law Commission 


19-12-1961 
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l. ORIGIN OF MUSIC AND 
INTRODUCTION OF HARMONY 


Music is THE oldest of all arts. Elements of it had been in 

xistence even before man or animals for that matter, appear- 
zd on earth. It is coeval with creation. Shakespeare had the 
vision and insight of a seer when he observed that there was 
not the smallest orb in heaven but in its motion made music 
and so long as the muddy vesture of decay enclosed our soul 
-we could not hear it. This music is precisely what our sages 
referred to as anëhata or urjstruck? nada. Music comprehended 
both melody and rhythm. The periodicity of natural occur- 
rences was perhaps the basis of rhythm. The primitive man 
had a strong sense of rhythm, and music to him was no more 
than the beat of drum. It may be observed that to this day 
there exist communities whose only music is from the drum. 
"The regular motion of the heart and lungs reinforced the sense 
of rhythm if it did not furnish the source of inspiration for it. 
Dance is but the response of the body as a whole to the natural 
instinct of rhythm, 

In Nature, sentient and non-sentient, there was a wonderful 
variety of sounds pleasant and unpleasant. The difference 
of pitch should have been familiar even to the primitive car, 
from the low moan of anguish, to the high shout of joy. 
‘Change of emotion caused a change of pitch. In the cry of 
birds and animals, the hum of bees, the gurgle of waters, the 
murmur of brooks, the sigh of wind through boughs and 
branches and its whistle through holes in bamboos, the twang 
of bow-string and whizz of arrow, are the rudiments of primi- 
tive music. Folk-songs were but the natural expression of 
man’s emotions as released by the affecting events of his life 
with all the charm of simple and yet powerful rhythm. The 
tune of the song was a sequence of agreeable pitches within 
a small compass suggestive of the mood of the mind appro- 
priate to the meaning of the words expressed. — 

Harmony is the ultimate basis of all music, Western or 
Eastern. Melody rests upon a succession of tones each having 
a certain agreeable relation to the other. When two sounds 
agree there is a pleasurable sensation. Since repetition of 
notes of the same measure of agreement produced dullness, 
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varying degrees of concord came to be employed. Any reci- 
tation in which notes were differentiated was more pleasing 
than recitation in single tone. In this experience is to be 
found the origin of the chant of Rig Yeda with notes com- 
monly termed udátia, anudatta and svarita which in the recita- 
tion of Sama Veda rose to seven notes, five direct and two 
indirect but nevertheless real. This is one reason that the 
Indologists attribute the beginnings of all knowledge to the 
Vedas. At any rate, so far as classic Indian Music is con- 
cerned the origin is to be traced to the Sáma Veda. Apart 
from mythology that Brahma derived music from Sáma Veda, 
it will be found that Sama saptaka, the basic scale of Indian 
Music, is a perfect scale of high consonance. It is known to 
us as sadja gráma, the fountain of classic melodies. It is not 
to be supposed that it arse as‘ the result of conscious and 
deliberate application of principles of acoustics or mathe- 
matics, but as the ideal refinement of spontaneous evolution 
from the rich experience of folk and natural music with which 
the Aryan forest dwellers of the pre-Vedic ages were well 
conversant, 

Before the advent of the Aryans there existed in India a 
race whom we commonly identify with the Dravidian who 
had a system of music not different from what the Aryans 
developed. Even during the era of the Ramayana, both Kish- 
kindhà and Lanka were well advanced in the art of dance 
and music. Later, the Dravidians had their sangita so well 
evolved that it would seem identical with the system of 
Bharata. Their earliest scale was perhaps what we now call 
Hari Kàmbhoji, the primary scale of the madhyama grüma, 
thereby lending support to the view that the madhyama gráma 
prevailed in the South even earlier than sadja grama. When 
sadja grama established itself in preference to madhyama grama 
as the fundamental scale of Indian Music, madhyama grama to 
be understood had to be described in terms of sadja grama 
which people readily knew. Hari Kambhoji has its third a 
semitone higher than in the basic scale of the sadja grama. 
From the point of view of vibrational ratio its notes are the 
simplest. It is the scale of the bamboo flute, the instrument 
of the greatest antiquity. Dravidian music with its termino- 
logy got merged in the music of the Aryans. The Aryan 
genius for assimilation of everything good in other cultures 
is perhaps best illustrated in the integration of the Dravidian 
with their own music. One system of music prevailed through- 
out the country till the Muslim domination in the North 
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brought in changes, which made the Persian influence felt in 
music às in other arts with the result that Hindustani music 
came to be distinguished from Carnatic Music of the South. 
It is well known, ,however, that the Persians themselves 
derived their music from India and developed it in conformity 
with their climatic and racial character. 

Western writers on the history of music consider that Egypt 
was the oldest country that gave music to the world about 
two to three thousand s.c. They forget, however, that India 
during the Vedic times, which the most conservative estimate 
places at about five thousand B.c., possessed the most perfect 
scale from which other modes were derived by a shift of tonic. 

It is recognized that there are at present only two broad and 
distinct systems of music, the Eastern or melodic system and 
the Western or harmonic systema. It is beyond question that 
the former is more ancient ‘and that the latter is less than four 
centuries old. Strict harmony was a later development in 
comparison with the contrapuntal addition of parts. Harmony 
is intellectual, while melody is purely emotional. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that Indian melodic music is devoid 
of the element of harmony which is the source of pleasurable 
sensation. Every note, nay every uti or microtone, is derived 
from the principle of consonance. Every tone employed in 
melody has to agree with the tonic either directly or through 
the fourth or fifth. The twenty-two sutis on which theoriginal 
scale is based are derived by progression of cycles of fourths 
and fifths. It is well to remember that notes have value and 
are interpreted into melody only in relation to the tonic or 
the fundamental. Ín this connection the degrees of consonance 

n music may be noted. The idea of 


of notes used in India : 
consonance is not different in Western music. A note sounded. 


with another note of the same pitch is said to be in unison. 
In Indian terminology this concord i» that of the vàádi, the 
same being the case with the octave also. The madhyama and 
the panchama, the fourth and the fifth respectively are known 
as samvüdis to the tonic. Any two notes having similar intervals 
are samvadis to each other. Other agreeing notes in the scale 
though in a lesser degree are termed anuvddis. When the 
intervals are too large or too acute they are spoken of as 
vivadis producing discord. Though all the notes of the scale 
have been derived on the principle of consonance, yet their 
use in violation of certain recognized sequences constitutes 
the fault of discord or vwãdi dosha. The use of three notes 
successively which have only a semitonal interval between 
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them, except where the middle of the three notes is either the 
sadja or panchama, would offend the rule of concord in melody 
and result in wvddi dosha. Certain Indian melodies do make 
use of discordant phrases; but specially contrived devices are 
employed to overcome or reduce dissonance. It must be borne 
in mind that, when concord or discord is mentioned, it is 
only in the successive and not in the simultaneous use of notes. 
To an ear trained in Western music any reference to harmony 
in rendering pure melodies as such may perhaps seem strange. 
The element of harmony in Indian melodies is subtle, not 
indeed of the aggressive type of the simultaneous sounding of 
chords Every note sounded leaves a sensation of its persistence 
even after the note has ceased. The following note has there- 
fore to possess a certain measure of agreement with the 
previous as well as another subsequent to it. The harmony is 
thus psychological. Herein is the*finest reconciliation of har- 
mony with melody which suffers no diminution of the essential 
quality, the expression of the mood of mind. For the pleasures 
of even this limited harmony the rendering of musical phrases 
should be linked and continuous. Any break or pause would 
cause the lingering sensation to fade away without the pro- 
motion of harmony. The style of rendering, where the phrases 
are detached, should be condemned as not being conducive 
to harmonious effect. 

In another particular too there is a basic element of har- 
mony in Indian music. Melodies have no meaning except in 
relation to the continuous drone or the sounding of the tonic. 
In any concert the drone is furnished by an instrument called 
the tambira whose sounding strings (which are four) are 
tuned to the lower fifth, the two key notes and finally the 
note of the octave below. In any well-tuned tambüra, the fifth 
harmonic as a clear, distinctly audible overtone arises as soon 
as the last string of the lower octave is sounded. Thus the 
major chord is constantly present in the drone. Though the 
Strings are plucked but successively, yet the duration of notes 
is long enough to give the effect of simultaneous sounding. 

n€ insertion of silk or wool between the strings and the 
bridge helps not only to prolong the duration of notes bya 
Sort of buzz but improves the components of the primary tone 
of the strings. The harmony, however, is of the chord of the 
tonic only. A svara or musical note is said to please by itself 


by reason of its harmonics. The richness of the note is due to 


the presence of its o vertones. Th C i y 
a = us ea 
h note is harmon 
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In group-singing there is often enough harmony of the 
unison or octave. A melodic piece so rendered has profound 
influence on the ear and mind. There is a common saying 
that the weeping qf ten is better than the music of one. The 
spiritual fervour of a bhajana party is apt to move one to 
reverence and worship. The harmony of combining voices 
has a powerful mass appeal. Harmony of the Western techni- 
que mars the pure spirit of melody. Unison however heightens 
the emotion. Indian music to the extent indicated above 
admits of the operation of the principle of harmony. But being 
predominantly melodic and, what is more, highly individual- 
istic in character, it cannot suffer the direct application of 
chords to override the notes of the melody. While the limited 
harmony in the music of the East must appear weak and thin 
to the Western ear, the sophisjicated harmony of the West 
must sound tumultuous and destructive of melody, the soul of 
Indian music. 

The ideal music of the East is that of the voice and instru- 
mental music but follows vocal music. When we speak of an 
instrument as an accompaniment it is not in the sense of pro- 
viding the harmony of chords but in the sense of play in unison 
when possible or in altetation for relief or variety. The indi- 
vidualistic character of Indian melodic music makes every 
recital an interpretation and self-expression, whether it is raga 
or composition. Even harmony of unison would be difficult 
for exuberance ofsoulfulness. Further, each musician selects his 
own pitch for the fundamental. There is no standard pitch like 

the middle ** C? of Western music. No notation will be found 
satisfactory for a system of music in which the gracing of notes 
is all important. For all these reasons, harmony in the modern 
sense of Western music has no scope in Indian melodic music. 
That ‘East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet is perhaps most applicable to music. 


2 CARNATIC MUSIC 


Carnatic Music is Indian music as it has been rendered and 
practised in South India for over six centuries. It is distin- 
guished from Hindusthani music which is Indian music as it 
has been prevailing and practised in Northern India. While 
foreign invasions frequently disturbed the peace of the country 
in the North, conditions of life were comparatively easy in the 
South. The Vindhyas served as a protective barrier and people 
south of them were free to practise their art unhampered by 
foreign influences that affected life'and culture in the North. 
Thus while Indian music continues to maintain its fundamental 
character and integrity throughout the country, yet historical 
causes as well as natural differences of region and climate have 
served to superimpose certain characteristics in the South as 
distinguished from those in the North. 

Carnatic Music derives its name from the circumstance that 
South Indian music substantially in its present form was known 
to have flourished in Deogiri, the Capital city of the Yadavas 
in the middle ages, and that after the sack and plunder of the 
city by Muslims it took shelter on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
where, during the prosperous era of the Carnatic empire of 
Vijayanagar under the reign of Krishnadevaraya, it underwent 
such thorough systematization and refinement in the hands of 
Purandaradasa that in the main it has remained unaltered up 
to the present day. After the break-up of that empire, the 
Nayak chieftains who had been its vassals migrated further 
south and founded independent kingdoms where they promoted 
Carnatic culture and art in particular which they had brought 
with them. Of these kingdoms Tanjore became most famous for 
art. Thus the parts of the country they ruled as the civilization 


they propagated came to be known as Carnatic. The Maratha 
princes who succeeded th 


ts of Carnatic Music, it must be men- 
at Raga is the very soul of it. Raga is a 
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melodic entity with a distinct individuality representing a feel- 
ingful mood of mind formed by notes, graces and pada+prayogas 
peculiar to it and intoned when rendered by voice by the deep 
and primary vowel A-kdra, the semi vowels “nam”, and 
the consonant “ta”. In Carnatic Music the svaras are seldom 
rendered plain; they are always ornamented by gamakas. Raza 
in its purest form is unrelated to words. Combining with bhava 
and tāla it takes the name of prabandha, the most important 
modern varieties of which are the pada and the Kirtana. The 
languages employed in the compositions are Telugu, Sanskrit, 
Kannada and, to a small extent, Tamil. The main tala system 

comprises the szládi sapta tālas of which chaturasra Jati triputa 

tala better known as the adi tāla is most common at present. 

Occasionally a pallavi'may employ one of the 128 talas. The- 
pallavi is a special feature of Carnatic Music. When after the 

elaboration of a chosen raga in vilambakála and then in madhya- 

makdla when it is known as tāna, a few words appropriately 

selected and set to a particular tdla are rendered in the said 

raga and tala with all variations of musical phrase and rhythmic 

svara patterns permissible, it is known as raga-tana-pallavi. 

The classic and best known of the traditional musical instru- 
ments of Carnatic Music are the Sarasvati vind, the bamboo 
flute, the mridanga, the nágasvara and lately, violin has come 
into vogue. 

Bharatandtya where bhava is expressed by abhinaya, raga by 
song accompanied by instruments and tala by nritya accom- 
panied by mridanga and cymbals is a characteristic branch of 
‘Carnatic Musie. . 

In addition to the classic treatise of Bharata, Matanga, 
Sarngadeva and others, important works on lakshana dealing 
exclusively with Carnatic Music are Sangita Sára of Vidyaranya, 
Svaramela Kalanidhi of Ramamatya, Sangita Sudha of Raghu- 
natha Nayak, Chaturdandi Prakasika of Venkatamakhin, Sangita 

Sáramrita of Tulajaji. 

To sum up: Carnatic Music is Indian music as it has been 
prevailing distinctly for over six centuries in South India, 
systematized by Purandaradasa, enriched by padas of Kshet- 
ragna and others, perfected by Tyagaraja and his compeers, 
with rdga for its soul, broad-based upon a system of seventy-two 
melas of Venkatamakhin, with sūlādi sapta tālas for its rhythms, 
with a rich variety of musical forms the most popular of which 
are the pada and the kirtana, with raga-tdna-pallavi as its most 
characteristic feature, with vind for its greatest instrument, with 
Bharatandtya of harmonized integration of bhava, raga and tala 
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and with an unbroken tradition that goes far back the era of 
Bharata: For richness of rága-forms overflowing with rasa, 
for subtlety of tonal differentiation, for sweetness and delicacy 
of gamakas, for varictiés of rhythms and lefty ideas of composi- 
tions, Carnatic Music stands supreme among the musical 
Systems of the world. i 


Sangita Sastra 


3. PLEA FOR A RATIONAL 
INTERPRETATION OF SANGITA SASTRA 


Tre Founpation as well as the inspiration for art is Nature. 
The origin of music no less than the origin of various branches 
of knowledge is enveloped in mystery and has always been a 
matter for conjecture. The divine or mythical origin only 
serves to emphasize the absence of a rational explanation. 
Nature abounds in sounds of various kinds and pitches. The 
cries of birds and animals, the whistling of the wind through 
holes in reed and bamboo, the fhankara of the bhramara (bee), 
the gurgling of the waters, and the twang of the bow-string 
furnished man with ample materials for imitation. While 
these were external sensations, the impulse from within was 
never wanting. The voice rises or falls, in other words, varies 

its pitches according to the state of mind. Differences of 
tone must have been noticed in group-recitals. The break 

of monotony which results from change of accent or tone and 

the agreeable sensation upon the hearers which certain of 
those variations produced must have been apparent and must 

have given rise to the udatta and anudatta svaras of the early 

Vedic chants. It is thus probable that music proper began 

with what may be regarded as primitive song or crude 

expressions of human feelings and yearnings. 

Once the pleasures of tonal variation were discovered, 
the simple process of experimenting in raising or lowering 
the voice must have gone on till a certain note above and 
another note below the original note produced a very agree- 
able effect on the ear. These two notes may be regarded 
as a sort of natural termini as any further extension simply 


repeated the terminal notes the higher below and the lower 
above. Thus very early our ancients must have learnt the 
hich madhyama above and pan- 


high degree of consonance w 
chama below had with the fundamental note. When they 


went above the madhyama at a much shorter interval than 

that from sa to ma they noticed that the panchama repeated 

and the madhyama was repeated below panchama at the same 

interval. It was thus that the interval between madhyama and 

panchama came to be thoroughly appreciated, understood 

and accurately determined. In the application of this interva) 
13 
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lies the secret that gave rise to the original classic scale of 
the Hindus. The basic note with ma above and pa below was. 
taken and by applying to them the interval aforesaid the four 
Other notes were derived as follows: fom ma above, a 
descent was made to the same extent that one has to descend 
from pa to ma, To achieve this practically, ma should be 
regarded as fa and a note that would be ma to it pronounced, 
Then from sa an ascent was made to the same extent that 
one does in going from ma to pa. In this way the notes ga and 
fri were obtained. A similar process was repeated in the lower 
part of the compass. A descent from sa and an ascent from 
pa by the same measure or interval gave rise to the notes mi 
and dha. I have no hesitation in saying that it was in this 
manner that the seven notes were derived at first. It must be 
remembered that the basic note or sadja was in the centre 
of the scale, ma being the upper limit and fa the lower 
limit. The original series of seven notes was evolved only 
with the help of the interval between ma and pa which in 
later times came to be regarded as chatussruti interval, and 
its application to the foundational notes of sa, ma and pa 
in the drohona or avarohanakrama or both ways. Thus sadja 
became the vádi and ma and fa the twin samvádis to it, and the 
35a-ma and sa-pa relationship came to be known as vādi-samvädi 
relationship. The notes of the primary scale or suddhasaptaka 
are, speaking in terms of twelve semitones to 
very nearly those of the m 
of time a slight modificat 
the notes ri and dha whi 
sa and pa respectively became a little flattened and conse- 


quently tisruti instead of full chatuffruti. The reason for this 
change is not far to seek. 


obtained by coming down 
sa respectively, the notes ri 


being somewhat flatter than 


, the interval between ri-ga and 
ss than dvisruti. It is only when ri 


between ri-ga and 
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dha-ni.became dvisruti. The fundamental note was always the 
central note and not the initial one as in modern tintes. 

` The assignment of values to the intervals was a later effort 
to define them with exactitude. The twenty-two srutis were 
not suddenly discovered and then immediately allocated for 
the purpose of forming the original scale. The truth is rather 
that the primary scale was evolved by the simple process of 
applying a well-known interval to sa, ma and fa and that the 
evaluation of the sum total of the intervals at twenty-two 
frutis was the result of a later process of progression through 
sadja panchama and sadja-madhyamabhavas. Yt is well to remem- 
ber here that when the twenty-two srutis were spoken of at 
first they were not in any sense musical tones but simply 
measurements of distances in pitch between note and note. 
In other words when it was stased that sa was four Srutis from 
ni, it did not mean that there were four notes after ni; it 
only meant that sa was at a certain definite pitch above nt. 
It must also be remembered that, when the terms chatussruti, 
trigruti and dvisruti were used, it was not be understood that 
irifruti was in any sense three-fourths of the interval of a 
chatuésruti or a dvisruti, exactly half of it. The terms, however, 
correspond very nearly to the major tone, minor tone and 
semitone of the Western systems of music. 

Next it is necessary to enquire how the assessment of the value 
of the interval of sa, ma and pa at chatussruti and of ri and dha 
at trisruti and of ga and m at dvisruti came to be determined. 
When a note is stated as having a certain interval, the pitch 
of it above the previous note is always meant. It is the 
failure to understand this very elemental fact that has landed 
many Western scholars and students of Indian Music into a 
maze of misunderstanding. They fancied that the specified 
intervals succeeded and consequently confused the suddha 
scale with the gankarabharana scale. It is, therefore, very 


know that the intervals precede the svaras. 
e values of the intervals that 


to derive all possible tones 


important to 
It is in the attempt to fix th 


a.conscious attempt was made 
within the limits of an octave. It was perceived very early 
that a note was pleasing to the ear, ifit agreed with another 
note, which the ear for the time being was constantly hear- 
ing or had just heard with the impression or memory of it 
still persisting. The agreement, concord or harmony is the 
chief source of the pleasurable sensation, which the ear experi- 
ences. Though the Indian system of music is essentially melodic 
in character, the basis upon which the notes are derived is 
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entirely harmonic, after having produced the tones of the 
gamut on the harmonic principle, we transcend into the 
melodic sphere. I am not here rating the worth of the two 
different systems but am simply pointing gut that in evolving 
the notes of our scale, the absolute necessity for observing 
the principle of concord, though of varying degrees, was never 
for a moment lost sight of. Calling the fundamental vādi, we 
shall observe that, that note which had the greatest measure 
of agreement with it was another note of the identical pitch, 
and next to it was the octave, and then the notes pa and ma 
in order, For arriving at a series of concordant notes through 
the diminishing nature gradually, by a progression of ratios, 
the identical and the octave had to be rejected, as the ratio 
in the former case was nothing and that in the latter was too 
wide. Naturally the notes fe and ma had to be selected fog 
forming a series by progressive ratios. By the sadja-panchama 

bhava a series of eleven notes excluding sa and including 
fa were derived; by the sadja-madhyama-bhiva another series 
of eleven notes excluding sa and including ma were derived. 
These two series including sa would give us in all twenty- 
three tones. On fitting these tones into the original scale 
which later became the sadja-gráma, one tone derived from 
the sadja-madhyama-bháva, which fell short of the panchama 
by a coma or pramüna $ruti, was eliminated. The reason for 
this is that the tones preceding sa, ma and pa had to corres- 

pond so that their symmetry and importance in the scale 
with the vadi-samvádi relationship might be maintained. It 


svaras pa and ma with sa had, 

of ie none. a k to be taken for the derivation 
f ; is was the way it 2 

high dere oF olod GE y it was argued. 1f pa had a 
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concord. with sa though in a lesser degree. By further pro- 
ceeding in this manner there would be derived more and 
more notes until the cycle stopped at the eleventh note. To 
proceed further would be to repeat the notes beginning with 
sadja. Thus eleven notes were the maximum obtainable 
within the octave; and each note as it was derived had a 
lesser degree of concord than the one preceding it. A similar 
result followed when the progression through the sadja- 
madhyama-bhàva was gone through. 

It will be interesting to observe the order of notes obtained 
in the two progressions. The notes obtained by sa-pa 
relation are to describe them by the names of the twelve 
notes which are current to-day in South Indian Music: 
S, P, Ch.R, Ch.D, Ant.G, Kākali N, Pr.M, Sud.R, Sud.D, 
Sadh.G, Kaifiki N, and Sud.M (a coma sharp). The notes 
obtained by sa-ma relation are in order: 5, M, Kai. N, 
Sádh. G, Sudh. D, Sudh. R, Pra.M, Kak. N, Antara G, Ch.D, 
Ch.R, and Pa (a coma flatter). The last note as was pointed 
out was eliminated. It will be noticed that the notes of the 
two progressions are opposite in order. The progression. 
of the fifths gives the tivra varieties of R, D, G, N and M first 
and then their komala varieties in the same order. The pro~ 
gression of the fourths gives us the flat varieties first of the 
notes X, G, D, R and then the sharp varieties of the same 
notes. During these progressions whenever a note of the 
higher octave was reached, the corresponding note of the 
central octave was taken. It may be asked, if the two pro- 
gressions gave the same series of notes though in a different, 
and in fact opposite, order, why there should be two progres- 
sions. The reason is that the corresponding notes of the two 
series, with the exception of S and P which were identical 
in both, differed from each other by a minute but a very 
important interval known as the pramánasruti. It is this inter- 
val that is entirely responsible for the evolution of twenty-two 
frutis. To one who cannot appreciate this interval the system 
of twenty-two sutis has no significance. Just as the primary 
,:ile was formed by the application of the interval between 

a and fa, so was the system of dvàvimsatisrutis based upon the 
ecognition of the pramánaíruti as considerable enough for dis- 
inguishing one tone from another. The practical use made 
£ this interval by the ancient Aryans in building up their 
scale speaks not a little for the sensitivencss and subtlety of 
their ear. It is regrettable at the present day that very often 
in practical music this fine distinction is averlooked. For 
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instance where a musician ought to use ga 7 which the ancients 
called ‘Suddha ga, he uses the easier z 2 or what we commonly 
call to-day sddhdrana ga. It is supposed, I think erroneously, 
that only some, say about twelve out of these twenty-two, are 
tones on which you can dwell pure without oscillation for 
any considerable length of time, and that the remaining 
tones cannot be made use of in the pure way without the aid 
of gamaka. All the twenty-two tones are harmonic and can 
be sung or played pure for any length of time. If gamakas are 
used with respect to some of them more often, they are in 
the nature of ornamentation, and not props to sustain un- 
stable svaras. Moreover the South Indian mind delights in 
the use of oscillating graces more than the North Indian. 
It is, therefore, our characteristic love of graces and not 
weakness of the tones thdt accQunts for their peculiar nego- 
tiation. 

The modern tendency to belittle the system of twenty-two 
Srutis and resort to a scale of twelve notes as self-sufficient has 
its origin partly in the mistaking of the svarasthdnas for notes 
themselves and partly in the decline of the sensitiveness of 
the ear. The excellent training which the ear got in tuning the 
vind cannot be had in the same measure in tuning a violin. 
Let me not be understood to speak in disparagement of the 
violin which the South Indian genius has adapted so marvel- 
lously to its system. Its substitution, however, has deprived 
the ear of the opportunities of appreciating the subtle differ- 
ences. It is much easier to tune a violin than a vind. The 
simultaneous bowing of two strings in the violin makes tuning 
a simple matter. The tuning of the vind on the other hand 
requires a well-trained ear. Moreover the substitution of the 
tambüra by ready-made instruments of equal temperament has 
had a very disastrous effect on the auditory powers. The 
result is the ear has become dull and insensitive to subtler 
differences. A rigorous insistence upon the tambira only as a 
drone or $m instrument appears to me to be imperative if 
the deterioration of the ear is to be arrested. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the importance of the 
pramanasruti_in our system of music, as I think that all the 
richness and variety 


it. If this fine tonal distinction is overlooked Indian Music 


musical arch. 
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If the twenty-two notes derived by the two progressions are 
IS in the order of their pitch they would stand as fol- 
ows: 

S, Ek R, Do R, tri R, Ch R, G1, G2, G3, G4. 

M1, M2, M3, M4, P, D1, D2, D3, D4, N1, N2, N3, N4. 


Excluding S and P the other tones numbering twenty were 
grouped in pairs for certain practical purposes. Of the two 
tones forming each pair the lower was derived by S-M pro- 
gression and the higher was derived by S-P progression; and 
the difference between the two tones of each pair was the 
praminasruti. While all the tones were capable of being used 
in music, all of them could not become sources of consecutive 
svaras. The svaras had to maintaip at least an interval nearly 
equal to a semitone if they should be agreeable to the ear. 
For this reason any two tones which had only a coma or fra- 
manasruti between them could not both become different svaras 
in a scale as the acuteness of the interval between them would 
make their successive use as two svaras unpleasant. On account 
of this circumstance the two near-allied tones had to be paired 
and treated as a single sthana. The ten pairs together with Sa 
and Pa would give us twelve svarasthanas. Thus $ by itself be- 
came the sadjasthina; RI and R2 Suddharishabha; R3 and R4 
chatusfrutirishabha; G1 and G2 sádháranagándhára; G3 and G4 
antaragándhára, M1 and M2 fuddha madhyama, M3 and M4, 
pratimadhyama; P by itself panchama, D 1 and D2 suddha dhaivata ; 
D3 and D4 chatusfrut: dhaivata ; N1 and N2 Kaifikinisháda and 
.N3 and N4 kakalinishada. Each of these names should be taken 
to connote a svarasthana and not a single invariable note. If 
the proper nature and character of the svarasthünas were under- 
stood there would be no difficulty in recognizing that the 
twelve svarasthünas are in no sense a negation of twenty-two 
srutis. For the purpose of yielding svaras a svarasthana is regard- 
ed as one unit, but the actual tone it yields for forming the 
svara may be either of the two tones constituting a pair or 
Svarasthána. For instance when we speak of fuddharishabha, it 
is not the same identical tone that is meant in every case. In 
Gaula rága it will mean R1 and in Todi it will mean R2. The 
evolution of the twelve svarasthanas has brought about great 
changes in the musical system. A true foundation was laid 
for the formation of scales. Though the full possibilities 
were not practically recognized till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the potentialities were envisaged long 


before it. 
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While the twenty-two srutis grouped in the twelve svaras- 
thanas formed the general framework for scale-formation, it 
could not be difficult to show that in actual practice some 
tones over and above the traditional “twenty-two were and 
are in use at the present day. The extra tones always grouped 
themselves under one or other of the twelve sthānas. The 
arrangement of the twelve svarasthdnas was not changed. The 
result will be some sthánas will be found to contain more than 
two tones. This is particularly noticeable in the svarasthadnas 
of antaragandhéra and kākalinishāda. The antaragandharas of 
Atana, Saveri, Sankarabharana and Kalyani will upon close 
examination be found to be slightly different from one another; 
so also the Kakalinishádas of Bauli, Sankarabharana, Kalyani 
etc. But for all practical purposes it should be enough to 
confine ourselves to a system of twenty-two srutis, for no 
system will be acceptable if it is not definite or compact. In 
this respect a comparison of the srutis with the letters forming 
the alphabet of any living language will be illuminating. It 
should be borne in mind that the letters are merely symbols 
and that what really matters is the sound which the symbol 
represents. Taking the letter A of the English alphabet we find 
that it does duty for a number of sounds. To mention only 
two characteristic varieties of sounds which it stands for it 
should be enough to refer to two words * father’ and ‘fact’, 
The two vowel sounds are distinct, yet only one symbol is 
used. This must be so if the alphabet should be simple and 
not unwieldy. The written symbols cannot be multiplied if 
any regard should be had for convenience, The variations in 

€ pronunciation of the vowel should be learnt by the ear. 
Similarly the subtle shading of the different notes cannot be 
learnt by the eye. The symbols will not carry us the full 
length. The exact nature of the sound or pitch has to be 
learnt from the guru in the practical way. Itis not practicable 
to have a distinct letter for evey conceivable variety of sound; 
in music also it is not convenient to have a nomenclature for 
tones that will embrace every possible variety of change 
in pitch. Therefore it has all along been considered inexpedi- 
ent to enlarge the scope of twenty-two srutis. Moreover, science 
and symmetry, not to speak of tradition, very strongly favour 
the retention of the scale of twenty-two srutis with, of course, 
the grouping into twelve svarasthanas. Scales comprising dif- 
ferent numbers of tones were 


[ Proposed by several scholars: 
but none of them satisfied the fundamental test of acoustic 


laws like the vddi-samvadi relationship so well as the Aryan. 
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scale of: twenty-two sutis. No one who has made a compara- 
tive study of the scales of different nations can fail to be struck 
with the artistic beauty of our classic scale which indeed is a 
marvel of acoustic perfection. The equally tempered scale 
has no doubt the merit of simplicity and some approach to 
interrelation by harmony; but the Aryan ear has simply to 
hear the noises of the scale to reject it altogether as none of 
the notes is tonic. It seems as if it is impossible to improve 
upon the Aryan scale of twenty-four srutis. The world has not 
till now done it and it looks as if it never will. 

Just as music preceded svaras, so did svaras precede Sruiis. 
It might seem surprising at first that while all the music 
treatises enumerated the sutis first, and svaras and melas 
and ragas afterwards, the natural order in their evolution 
should be quite the reverse. The concrete forms occur 
first and the abstract ideas are drawn from them later. 
When these ideas are systematized into a regular science 
they form the groundwork for further development. The 
concrete forms give rise to abstract ideas and these ab- 
stract ideas in their turn help to create new forms. It goes 
without saying that the spontaneous creations are infinitely 
more beautiful than those which are the product of scientific 
study; but the touch of genius can impart to the offspring 
of science an artistic beauty all its own. Thus art and 
science act and react upon each other for widening the 
domain of knowledge. If Bhairavi and Sankarabharana help 
us to understand the nature of the svaras composing them, a 
study of their svaras helps us to form a raga like Sáramati or 
Hamsadhvani. E a 

The primary saptaka must have revealed the possibility of 
adopting for the formation of scales, the duisruti or the 
resultant interval between R and G or D and N in the place 
of the chatuffruti which had been the only interval known. 
This gave rise to the grümamürchana system. The ancients 
argued, if a doisruti could be a good interval between R and 
G why it should not be tried between $ and R. Supposing 
the soara R was taken as the fundamental and the notes 
of the scale repeated to give seven notes, then a saptaka 
with the different order of intervals, and therefore a 
new scale, would spring up. If each of the seven original 
notes was in turn treated as the fundamental there would 
be seven different scales. Tradition would ascribe the 
tonic shift to have begun from the madhyama at the top 
and proceeded downward. It is unnecessary at present to 
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investigate the tonic shifts of notes in other than sadjagrama 
as the purpose of these devices was to obtain different scales 
and that was achieved by the evolution of twelve svarasthanas 
from the twenty-two sutis. Any enquiry into the gráma- 
mürchanà system at the present day has merely an academic 
interest and has no bearing upon current practice. The 
formulation of a scale of twelve svarasthanas has at once swept 
aside the grámamürchaná methods of scale-building as archaic. 
This result was achieved certainly in the pre-Sarngadeva. 
period and I am not sure it was not achieved even in 
Bharata’s time. The moment sadja was taken as the initial 
note this result must have followed. Thus, if the seven notes 
of the primary scale either through the grámamürchan system. 
or through the sruti groupings gave rise to a completed scale 
of twelve svarasthdnas and "showed the possibility of different 
order of intervals, it was only a simple step to proceed on 
the basis of these svarasthdnas to evolve a scheme of scales 
or melas. 

If the primary scale gave rise to the scheme of twenty-two 
Srutis and these latter to the twelve svarasthanas for serving as 
the basis of melas, it is evident that notes other than those of 
the suddha scale must have been recognized as worthy for use 
in practical music. In every case in which an important 
principle of theory is enunciated, we may take it that there 
was a wide practice as the basis for it. Antarag which is not one 
of the original suddhasvaras could not have come in simply as. 
the result of formulation of the twenty-two Srutis. The high 
degree of concord it has with sa must have encouraged its use 
in secular music and should have become well-established 
before theory recognized it as a vikritisvara. It is well to 
remember that the suddhasvaras were located on the last of 
their enumerated srutis. Suppose the suddhasvara became a 
little flat, it would still go by the same name but of a vikrita 
variety; if, on the other hand the suddhasvara became a little 
sharp, it would not be a svara of the same name, but the 
vikrita variety of the next higher svara. For instance, what we 
call antaragándhüra was a variety of madhyama, whereas M2 
would be a vikrita variety of panchama. At one time even 
sadja and panchama had vikrita varieties. It was only long 
after the twelve svarasthanas became well-established that $ 
and P came to be treated as avikrita. This circumstance was a 
very important consideration in fixing the scheme of melas 
at the number Seventy-two. It is only when we cease to 
regard the changeless character of P and also S, for the matter 
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of that,-that we can conceive of enlarging the number of 
melas. About the desirability of so doing I shall refer later. 

It is, however, needless to point out that the distinction 
between suddha and vikrita svaras loses all significance when 
the scheme of twelve svarasthánas is well established. The 
word suddha is no doubt used in modern practice and theory 
with reference to all the five notes R, G, M, D, N, that is 
with the exception of S and P; but it does not mean the 
notes of the ancient suddha scale. The suddha R of the 
current practice is R2 whereas it was R3 in the old scale. 
One reason which is sometimes suggested for calling R2 
fuddha is that when the scale was systematized to begin from 
S, R2 would be the third tone from S and therefore on the 
analogy of the old practice it was called suddha. I do not 
think that this is the reasoh, for if it is, sadhérana G which is 
called satsruti R will have to be termed saptasrut: R. I think 
the real reason for calling certain varieties of notes as suddha 
is that they are of the lowest pitch. R, G, M, D, N when they 
arose from the lowest svarasthána possible were termed suddha. 
I do not think, however, that on the basis of the mere names 
of notes we are justified in calling Kanakangi, the first of the 
seventy-two melas, our suddha scale. It is simply the first of 
the series and is purely a theoretic scale with very little 
melody in it. Master-minds have occasionally, more with a 
view to try their powers than as a means of self-expression, 
touched these scales. It will indeed be a mockery to treat 
Kanakangi as our primary scale. I feel there is no need for 
adopting at the present day any scale as primary or suddha; 
but if at any time a case should be made out for it, I do 
not see any reason for discarding the classic scale in favour 
of any other, with the possible exception perhaps of the 


fifteenth mela. 


Though nothing like the classic Suddha scale as such exists 


to-day, yet for the last four hundred years South India has 
been familiar with an initial scale for laying the foundation 
of music-practice. It is the Malavagaula scale. The glory 
of having selected and popularized that scale for the learning 
of early lessons in music belongs entirely to the great saint 
Purandaradása. The services he has rendered to the cause 
of Carnatic Music cannot be overestimated. He is the sole 
founder and originator of the Carnatic system of music of 
which we are all so justly proud. His compositions range 
from the simplest like the svardvalis, alankára and gita to the 
most complex known type, the siladis, the like of which no 
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other composer has till now attempted. More than all this, 
it is he who showed the modern kirtanapaddhati and composed 
tens of thousands of pieces in all the familiar rágas. It was 
from his time that the kiríana has formed the main stay of 
every musical performance. He was not merely content to 
be the author of a great system, but he enriched it by every 
known type of composition and by /akshya and lakshana gitas 
raised it to such a pitch of excellence that all the progress 
since achieved is small in comparison with it. He stands 
unapproached as the supreme master of the science no less 
than the art of music. The séhitya of his compositions is 
characterized by extreme simplicity and high elegance. The 
poetic beauty of his ideas will stand comparison with those of 
the finest poets in any language. More than all, his composi- 
tions enshrine the greatest! truth$ of the upanishads and those 
truths are flashed upon our understanding with the aid of the 
homeliest similes. I am afraid I have digressed a little. I wish, 
indeed, to draw your pointed attention to the immensity of 
the contribution of Purandaradàsa to Indian Music. 1f, 
to-day Tyagaraja is the most brilliant, popular and admired 
of the composers, it is because the path of progress was cut 
and laid ready by his illustrious predecessor. 

Purandaradása it was who first chose the Malavagaula scale. 
We have to ask why he preferred it. Elsewhere we have dis- 
cussed how, originally, our ancestors were familiar with only 
the chatussruti interval and how upon its basis the fuddha scale 
was derived and how as the result of deriving the fuddha scale 
they became familiar with the dvisruti interval. If the dvi- 
frui; interval were applied in the same manner as the chatus- 
Sruti interval was formerly applied to S, M, and P, the 
resultant scale would be Malavagaula. It is not to be supposed 
that Purandaradasa offered this scale in preference to the 
classic one as the suddha scale. He adopted it only for the 
purpose of imparting primary instruction. It is not the scale 
that is primary, it is the lessons in it which are primary. It 
may be asked why the classic scale itself should not be 
adopted for the same purpose. The reason is that the classic 
scale notwithstanding its high harmonic basis and exquisite 
melody is difficult for the beginner to negotiate. R, G, D and 
N are more easily reached from S, M and P, than sounded. 
straight. S, P and M are the basic and limiting notes and 
are generally well fixed in the minds of the beginners, It is 
easy to take a step from a ground of which we are sure than 
make a sudden jump from an unfamiliar place. Just as it is 
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easy for. a child to take a short step instead of a long step, so 
for the beginner the ascent and descent by a dvisfuti or a 
semitone is easier to accomplish than by a chatussruti. Hence 
Purandaradása chose the Malavagaula scale so that the 
learners may easily sing the notes by way of the simpler 
semitonal ascent and descent from the fundamental and 
limiting notes in much the same way that our ancestors did 
by the measure of the larger and more difficult chatussruti 
interval and as sémagas even to-day chant. 

This line of reasoning adopted for justifying the Mala- 
vagaula scale, indeed, strengthens the theory advanced res- 
pecting the derivation of the suddha scale. Some critics think 
Malavagaula was chosen as the scale for initial lessons as 
R, G, D and N of it are in a sense Suddha or absolute in that 
they are not subject to a mütatiort of names in the same way 
that other varieties of R, G, D, N undergo in forty out of the 
seventy-two melas. This explanation as the basis for adoption 
of Malavagaula cannot be accepted as the scale was preferred 
at least a hundred and fifty years before the formulation of 
the scheme of seventy-two melas. The explanation is an 
afterthought; it is by mo means the cause. Moreover it will 
lead us to the ridiculous conclusion that the notes of the 
original classic scale were not suddha. 

Having chosen the scale, the way Purandaradasa graded 
the lessons is very instructive revealing the supreme genius 
of the father of the Carnatic system. The svarãvalis are in 
Malavagaula and begin with the adi tala. Though Purandara- 
dasa favoured the chapu and trputa tālas in his compositions 
owing to their great rhythmic power and beauty, he used 
only the ¿ditála in the first exercises. Then with a view to 
familiarize the students with the well-known saptatálas, the 
Alanküras were composed. Passing from exercises 1n the scale, 
he introduces a raga called Malahari by means of simple gitas 
based upon the Málavagaula scale. Here the chaputdla is 
introduced in some of the gitas in a very unobtrusive manner. 
Those who feel a difficulty with chaputdla may well master 
the gitas as that tala cannot be learnt by any means easier. 
The rága is simple and requires no effort at ornamentation 


by graces. There are five notes in the ascent and six in the 


descent. JV is totally varja and G is varja only in the ascent. 
cognition to the principle 


The great composer gave practical re i 
that if the number of notes in the ascent and descent varied, 
there should be more notes in the descent than in the ascent. 


Ragas which violate this rule are invariably not quite popular. 
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The next step was to introduce another raga based on the same 
mela, called Suddhasaveri as it then was. It took only the same 
five notes in ascent and descent, G and J being totally varja. 
The raga Suddhasáveri originally took nly the flat varieties. 
of R and D and it was founded on the MAlavagaula scale. I 
could no doubt quote authority for it and cite my practical 
experience in having heard the gita in the Málavagaula scale, 
but I prefer to base my conclusion on pure reasoning as I have 
been doing all along in these lectures. Examine for a moment 
whether it is at all likely when the great master has just 
familiarized the student with the notes of a particular scale, 

he should jump to a different scale altogether without being 
satisfied with the change in drohana and avarohana, He was pro- 
ceeding with seven svaras, then with a rága of five and six. 
svaras, next to a raga of five svaras only. Any sudden change 

in the character of svaras would at that stage be unthinkable. 

The setting of the gita itself favours the flat R and D, even as 
the raga with these flat notes comes naturally into its place 

in a well-graded series of lessons. But perhaps it is not too 
late in the day to go back and unsettle established facts. 

Though in the century that followed Purandaradasa, the rdga 
was faithful to its original mould, yet in or about the middie 

of the eighteenth century the notes R and D of the raga appear 
to have assumed a chatusfruti character and they have so 

continued down to the present day. It seems when Tyagaraja 

composed in this rdga its notes had already changed and 

assumed modern complexion. 

I bope I have made clear the very excellent reason that 
underlies the choice of Málavagaula scale and the connected 
ragas of Malahari and Suddhasaveri for a series of well-graded. 
exercises for imparting instruction in music. I have elaborat- 
ed this topic a little trusting that the reasons given will appeal 
to all those who may teach music and that a system so well 
planned and executed by the greatest musical genius ever 
kan will not be lightly substituted by short cuts and make- 
shifts. 

Before dealing with melas and ragas there is one other subject 
of importance connected with svaras which cannot be passed. 
over, viz, the intonation of notes. Taking the seven notes we 
will find five of them are expressed with the aid of A-kara while 
Rand N are uttered with kara. Let us examine the reason for 
the difference. All vocal sounds are caused by the vibration 
of the vocal chords, But sounds of different kinds even though 


they are of the same pitch, and much more so if they are of 
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different. pitches, require for purposes of articulation, to be 
differently resonated. Taking, of course, the vowels, for, the 
vowels only are sounds and consonants merely stops to sounds, 
we will find three of them primary. They are A, J and U. 
We are not concerned at present with any particular system 
of alphabet but only with such vowels as are common to: 
civilized tongues. All other vowels than the three may be 
regarded as derivatives or compounds. Of the primary vowels 
the A-kdra is the most important. It requires for its effective 
articulation the bringing into play of the deepest parts of the 
vocal cavities. 

These cavities do not begin and end with the throat and 
mouth. The lungs, the chest and the abdomen also act as. 
sound-boxes. If the flexibility of the mouth cavity gives proper 
shape to the sounds, the other cavities impart depth and rich- 
ness to the tones. The resonation of tones not only by the 
shaping of the mouth but by setting in sympathetic vibration 
the air contained in the lower cavities should be the aim of 
every musician. A-kdra which is the deepest of the sounds and 
therefore the first and primary incarnation of nada has to be 
produced by the help of the cavities that reach down to the 
navel. This perhaps is what our sages meant when they re- 
ferred to ndda as arising from the navel, or mulàdhára or brahma- 
granthi, etc. When sdaras were spoken of as originating in 
hrdaya, kantha etc., either their ascending pitch was implied or 
the centre of resonation indicated. As the A-kdra was the bottom- 
most so was U-kara the topmost vowel. It requires the highest 
parts of the vocal cavity, the mouth almost at the very end of 
the lips, to come into play for proper articulation. The vowel 
I of course is intermediate. 

If we understand the tone character and the acoustic 
foundation of our vowels we get at once a most rational ex- 
planation for the great value we attach to the Pranavandda or 
Omkára. The O of the Omkára stands for the union of A and 
U. It is really Aum-kára composed of the initial and final 
vowels A and U with M-kara. M-kara which rounds off the 
nada is neither a vowel nor a consonant but partakes the 
character of both. Its centre of production may be regarded 
as being even higher, as the nasal cavity has to come into 
play. When, therefore, you begin with the lowest A-kéra and 
without a break in the mada roll your voice up to U the top- 
most vowel and finally conclude with M-kara, are you not 
traversing without pause the whole range of human speech ? 
Can you think of any other sound more satisfactory than the 
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Pranavandda for symbolizing divinity? What excellent sense 
and reason underlies Omkara! The explanation offered will, 
far from disturbing faith in mysticism and spiritualism, serve 
to rationalize faith, if faith could be rationalized. . 

To go back, the svaras R and J have to be resonated in 
the same way as the vowel J has to be articulated and the 
Other svaras assume the character of A-kára for intonation. 
This is only with reference to the original saptasvaras. Of 
course, the other varieties of the same svara later on took the 
Same intonation as the same note could not be differently 
articulated. It was only when the svaras were blended with 
the appropriate vowel that the proper pitch was easily and 
naturally maintained. It is not impossible, nor even difficult 
for the svaras to be sounded with any vowel. In fact we do 
it when we sing the sdhityd but it must still be conceded that 
the vowel J blends naturally with R and N. That this is so 
will be found when we carefully examine the two notes R and 
-N produced by a master-player on the vind or violin, They 
would seem as if they were articulated with Lkara, Those of 
you who had opportunities of hearing Tirukkodikaval Krishna 
Iyer would know I am relying on actual experience and not 
upon imagination. 

We have dealt with a few aspects of frutis and svaras in a 
very brief way and touched 
interconnection. The formation of the melas may be shortly 
‘dwelt upon here. The gràámamürchaná as well as the sruti system 
evolved the twelve svarasthünas, as was already seen. The 
foundation, therefore, 


to raise an edifice over it. That architect appeared in the 
person of Venkatam 


by him seems simple to us who have been brought up in that 
tradition; but what a 

only to those who 
systems of music. I 


than any other which serves to distinguish the Carnatic from 


every other system including the North Indian, it is the mod- 
ern mela system. Th 


find it a revelation 


subsequent composers have greatly profite 
and enriched Carnatic Music beyond measure. 
The details of the 


evolved must be fami 
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for certain principles observed by the author of the scheme 
may be briefly mentioned—firstly 5 and P are treated as im- 
mutable notes and occur in their changeless form in every 
mela. That there is sufficient justification for this can be found 
from the constitution of the sadjagráma and its fruti tones. 
Moreover the harmony of P with S is the highest in the octave 
and appropriately forms the base of the upper tetrachord. 
The same predominance is given to $ and P as in ancient 
times and nearly the same importance to M. The scale is 
symmetrically divided into two tetrachords, Š to M forming 
the lower and P to $ forming the higher. The fra. M which 
occurs between the two tetrachords is very cleverly employed 
in deriving an equal number of melas by its substitution for 
Sudh. M. Thus of the four svarasthdnas that lie between $ and 
M and P and Sa selection of svarás from two svarasthánas has 
to be made on the principle that R and G must lie between 5 

and M and D and N between P and Š. There are thus six 
possible ways of selecting two out of four. Each of the six in 

the lower tetrachord combines with each of the six of the 

upper tetrachord and gives thirty-six and with Pr. M for sudh. 

M, the number is seventy-two. 

Previous to the scheme there were only nineteen melas in 
actual use and it is indeed a very long step from nineteen to 
seventy-two. There had been indications of the modes of 
forming melas which would bring their number to nearly a 
thousand, but those modes were utterly impracticable as they 


overlooked one very important consideration in the formation 


of melas viz. that between one note and another there must 
at least be an interval of one semitone. There is, however, an 
exception to this rule; when S or P is the central note then on 


either side or both sides there may be notes of less than a 


semitone interval. For instance you will find in certain sancharas 
of Kalyani that the proximity of the prati Ma to Pa is so great 
that the interval must be very much less than a semitone. 
Very often the nearness is so great that P itself seems to mas- 
querade under the name of M. There is another rule which 
must be respected if our melas should form the basis of popular 
melodies. The successive use of two semitones should be 
avoided. Here again there is a well recognized exception, 
viz. when Š or P is the central note there may be two succes- 


sive semitones, one before and one after them. This exception 
is the natural result of 


as well as the one referred to above i 
the pre-eminently stable character of the notes S and P. It 


must be confessed that forty out of the seventy-two melas 
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offend the rule and for that reason are less agreeable and less 
popular. It is very surprising, however, to find that the raga 
Nata which is one of the forty has been in extensive use. It 
must be remembered that most of the*well-known razas have 
been current and in popular use from a time long long before 
the melakaria scheme, and if they are spoken of as coming 
within the scheme it is only as a matter of classification for 
purposes of convenience. 

There is one point about Nata which may here be noted. 
In former times it was very often the initial raga of a perfor- 
mance. The gdyakas and vainikas of old never wavered in their 
enthusiasm to start off in that raga in tana in earlier times 
or ghanapanchaka in later times. The reason is, the tonal value 
of notes in it is the maximum for a Suddhamadhyama raga, R, 
G, D, N being of the highest pitch possible; and it makes 
a Striking impression owing to the elevated character of the 
notes. It thus serves to dispel depression and raise the spirit of 
the musician no less than that of the hearers. It would also 
appear desirable to begin a performance with madhyamakála 
singing to achieve the same result of making the musician 
brisk and energetic. The tdnas served the purpose in former 
times and the tdnavarnas do the same to-day. With the ex- 
ception of Nata, Kalyani from the point of view of the pitch 
of notes appears to be very satisfactory to commence a per- 
formance with and if the madhyamakéla also is adopted, a 
sanavarna in Kalyani seems ideal. You thus see the good 
purpose in beginning with Nata or Kalyani in madhyamakála. 
"In this connection the peculiar significance that lies, of course 
from an acoustic point of view, in ending a performance with 
Madhyamávati may also be noted here. We have seen how the 
notes derived by parallel progressions of S-P and S. -M are in the 
diminishing order of concord. The panchama of panchama is 
Ch. R, and the madhyama of madhyama is Kai. N. This Ch. Ri 
is the first to be derived in the S-P progression and Kai. Ni, 
the first in the S-M series. Thus the notes Ch. Ri and Kai. Ni, 
have on the principle enunciated of deriving a series of con- 
cordant notes by the two ratios, the greatest nearness to and 
therefore, harmony with S. And consequently a raga which 
takes only Ch. Ri and Ka. Ni with S, Pand M must be the most 
melodious capable of producing mental harmony and Tepose. 
The musician indeed seeks by the harmonic beauty of its notes 
to erase any impression of discordant notes he might have in- 


advertently produced. That is the significance of Madhyama- 
vati concluding a performance. 
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Pursuing this same line of reasoning we find that of the 
scales which are full, Karaharapriya has the greatest amount 
of harmony. Since we require seven notes for the full scale we 
shall have to get fournotes in addition to S, P and M. To get 
the most harmonious notes possible we have to select two 
from S-P ratio and two from $-M ratio. In the S-P ratio 
the first we have already seen is Ch.R and the Second Ch. D. 
In the S-M ratio the first is Kai. N and second Sadha G. 
These seven notes exactly become the Karaharapriya scale. 
Here again is another reason why Karaharapriya was re- 
garded as the primary scale. 

Though for certain reasons of convenience Karaharapriya 
has been created as the primary scale, it will be found upon 
examination of the current rágas that the exact tonal pitches 
of the notes of the classic fuddha stale, correspond with preci- 
sion to those of the notes of the Bhairavi raga of the Carnatic 
system, as they are used in the ascent. If the original scale 
is not called Bhairavi it is because, for reasons which I shall 
presently state, it takes Dvi. Dh instead of Tri. Dh in the 
descent. The difference between the suddha scale and the 
descending notes of Bhairavi is a semitone, whereas the differ- 
ence between the suddha scale and the modern Karaharapriya, 
though in as many as four notes, is only a pramánasruti. In 
the matter of scale nomenclature and formation, pramanasruti 
matters less than a semitone and so the classic scale for practi- 
cal purpose is more conveniently termed Karaharapriya. But 
the notes, however, in their suti value correspond exactly with 
the drohanasvaras of Bhairavi. Thus the classic scale got itself 
merged in Bhairavi and it was not till late in the eighteenth 
century that Karaharapriya as a mela rága was rediscovered 
or resurrected with the variable notes sharpened by a pramdna- 
uti to give a new identity. 


The next point to enquire is how Bhairavi came to take a 


different D in azaroha. The original scale where Š the central 
note was fundamental, had the ascending notes of Bhairavi. 
If P the lowest note was treated as the fundamental the order 
of intervals would be that of Nata Bhairavi or the descending 
notes of Bhairavi. When the scale was regularized by the 
transposition of the lower part of the original saptaka to its 
proper place above, so that the fundamental S became also 
the first and starting note of an ascending series, Bhairavi was 
the only rága that could effect a synthesis of the two different 
orders of intervals, one with S as the first and fundamental 
‘note and another with P as the first and fundamental note. 


UIS 
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Thus the original classic scale is the basis in its two phases, of 
the Bhairavi raga. : 

An examination of the Sama Veda chant will reveal that 
the notes actually used there are toebe found only in the 
Bhairavi raga and that the melody of the chant has a closer 
resemblance to Mukhari raga. The chant divested of its 
peculiariies of intonation and a haunting quaintness of 
manner in the recital, will yield in the bare outline the 
Bhairavi notes in the following order: G, R, S, N, D, S. We 
might ask how if there are only five notes in the recitation 
the Sama-Vedic scale could be called a saptaka. You will find, 
however, that M and P which are not emphatically sounded 
are still in subdued tones expressed, being just touched before 
the adjacent notes are reached. In fact the notes are sounded 
as (m) G, (s) R, S, (s) N, ep) D,S. Thus in the actual recital 
of a Sdmic verse, G is reached ‘by a slide from M and R by 
an ascent from S, V from Š and D from P. This is an addi- 
tional and practical proof of the theory of the origin of the 
Suddhasvaras already noticed. 

We will find the plaintive music of the Saman chant dis- 
closes the simple form of the rdga, Mukhari. Can we not draw 
from this an inference why the Mukhàri rága and its mela 
came to be regarded as primary? This Mukhàri which is 
almost identical with our modern Mukhari does not appear 
to have been properly understood by certain lakshanakaras of 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. The wonder is 
how they could have blundered in the face of numerous 
compositions of Purandaradasa and astapadis of Jayadeva. 

There are so many interesting topics connected with rügas 
and their lakshanas in general, that we cannot do adequate 
justice to. I have been endeavouring in these lectures to draw 
your attention to the very sound reasoning that lies behind 
most music theories with a view to stimulate your interest in 
them and to make you bring to bear on them a spirit of 
enquiry and scientific research. For instance, I wish you to 
understand that when Nada is said to be caused by prandnala- 
samyoga, prana stands for air and anala for energy or force and 
that sound is caused by the particles of air being set in vibra- 
tion by the application of force. You then see how truly 
scientific is the description of the causation or production of 
sound.'I would exhort you to find out the rational basis and 
scientific foundation for the propositions of sangita fastra 
and discover its beauties with no less zest than that with 
which you do the beauties of the art, You will find how our 
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sages with remarkable powers of intuitive perception under- 
stood the secrets of the universe in a measure that modern 
science with all its mechanical appliances has not been able 
to achieve. Greatest minds have illumined both the Sastra and 
the kala, They cherish and cultivate by study and practice 
the science and art hallowed by the association of names like 
Bharata and Narada, Jayadeva and Purandaradasa, Ksetragna 
and the Trinity of Tiruvárür; and adored by gods and men 
as the only knowledge capable of yielding the fourfold bless- 
ings and honoured by Sarasvati with her twin arms circling 


round its visible symbol the vina. 


4. THE RAGAS OF THE SANGITA 
SARAMRITA 


Tur LITERATURE on Indian Music originates in the remotest 
antiquity. Even before Bharata there existed notable treatises 
on Gandharva Veda. Though they are not now available, there 
is no doubt they were known to the classical writers who make 
frequent references to them. The first complete work we have 
is the Natya Sástra of Bharata regarded as high authority by 
all writers who succeeded him. It is not primarily a book 
on music proper. The few chaptefs in it dealing with music are 
well indicative of the development the science and art had 
attained up to its time. The next work enjoying equal, if 
not, greater regard of the subsequent writers is Matanga’s 
Brihaddesi. The lapse of twelve centuries does not seem to 
detract from the modernity of the treatise. The Sangitaratnd- 
kara which appeared five centuries later is fairly comprehen- 
sive and it was made extensive use of by all later writers. 
Sangita Sudhà though fragmentary is useful in its description 
of ràgas as given by Vidyaranya in his book Sangitasdra yet 
undiscovered. Venkatamakhin’s Chaturdandi Prakáfika is re- 
markable only for the formulation of his scheme of Melakartás ; 
in other respects the value of the work is small. Tulajendra's 
Sangita Saràmrita is the latest of the series of classical treatises. 
It is of the highest importance to us as it purports to make 
note of the contemporary music on its practical side and 
incorporate the lakshana of rdgas as they prevailed in its time. 
It is true, that a claim of reconciling theory and practice is 
made by several writers; but in most cases it will be found on 
examination to be illusory. The claim of Tulajendra in his 
behalf however is not unfounded. In the rdgas described by 
him, sancháris are given and authority of thaya, gita, prabhanda 
or sūlādi is cited. The period when the work appeared is equally 
significant to us. Music of the present day in its classical 
aspect is very much the fruit of the efforts of three master 
composers. They enlarged and enriched the great heritage 
transmitted by Purandaradàsa the founder of the Carnatic 
system. The description of rdgas as given in the Sangita Sara- 
mrita perhaps represents their picture in the era immediately 
preceding that of the three renowned vaggeyakéras. A study of 
34 
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the Sárümrita is bound to help us in understanding the music 
of pre-Tyágaràjà period and in judging how far, if any, was 
departure made by the composers from the traditions as 
handed down from the generations immediately before them. 
Though the Sarámrita treats of $rutis, svaras, gitas and other 
topics, it is the rdga chapter that is of the greatest interest to 
us. The other topics are treated almost alike in all books and 
look like descriptions of abstract conceptions, rather than of 
tones and scales as used in practical music. It is not now my 
purpose to criticise their ideas of srutis or gramas which on the 
barest examination will in most cases be found to be empirical. 
I am not indeed questioning the wisdom of the great sages 
who laid down the fundamental principles of consonance and 
melody which will hold good for all time. In some respects 
we have not during the last, two "thousand years made any 
advance on their knowledge. What I caution you against is 
the exposition of these principles by certain later writers on 
theory whose only equipment for the purpose seems to be a 
study of the relevant literature. Nothing but the most intimate 
knowledge of practical music, hard and sustained practice on 
the vind and a highly sensitive ear that can distinguish the 
smallest differences in tones, can qualify a man to make an 
authoritative pronouncement on music, theoretical or practi- 
cal. It is very surprising that so eminent a writer as Venkata- 
makhin should confuse the first mela of his scheme with the 
classic scale of the ancients. I have no quarrel with his 
calling it Mukhari for it may even be conceded that, that 
Mukhari was different from the Mukhari which has always 
been a well-known feelingful raga of the twenty-second or 
‘twentieth scale. In fact, however, there was no raga by 
mame Mukhari different from the one in vogue. It has 
existed from the Vedic times. I have always been of the 
opinion that Mukhari is the full rága version of the Samic 
chant which in its note and structure contained the rudi- 
ments of that rága. There is not the least justification for 
calling Venkatamakhin’s first mela, Mukhari, and assigning to 
it the same sutis as for the classic scale. Venkatamakhin 
assigned to the lowest rishabha in his scale of twelve notes, an 
interval of three sutis from sadja whereas its real value was 
only two sutis. The next note which was two srulis higher 
in pitch he calls fuddka gāndhāra or panchasrutt rishabha as 
the occasion demands. Its real value is only chatussruti from 
sadja. It ought to be called chatussruti rishabha as it is now 
correctly called. It is extraordinary that Veükatamakhin 
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should not have understood the implication of his own state- 
ment 'that, the second fret in front of the meru producing the 
Suddha gāndhāra or panchasruti rishabha on the sa string in the 
Suddha mela vind, also produces the panchama on the ma string. 
The relation and interval between ma and pa are so well 
known and unalterably appraised at a chatussruti interval that 
you cannot doubt that the same relation and interval must 
produce only the chatussruti rishabha from sadja, and not a 
panchasruti rishabha, The next fret is said to produce the 
sddharana gündhàra or shatsruti rishabha. The value of this 
interval from the note of previous fret is said to be only one 
suti whereas for a nearly similar interval from meru to suddha 
rishabha a value of three srutis is assigned. If Venkatamakhin, 
the great mimamsaka that he is, should lose himself in a tangle 
of confusion and inconsistency regarding srutis and scales, it is 
no wonder that numerous writers of smaller intellectual calibre 
have done nothing but perpetuate the errors. There can be 
no greater mistake than to identify the finest and the sweetest 
of scales with the worst and most unmelodic of all scales. 

The ancient suddha saptaka was the natural and primordial 
scale based on perfect consonance and melodic succession of 
graded intervals of appropriate magnitude and symmetry. 
The first scale of Venkatamakhin is thoroughly artificial and 
unmusical and was never in existence in practical music and. 
was for the first time evolved out of the imagination of Rama- 
mátya and adopted by the author of the mela scheme. It is, 

therefore, extraordinary, how he should have included it in 

the nineteen well-known melas of his time. Venkatamakhin 
severely criticised Ramamatya but was unaware that he him- 

self was open to attack. The Sangita Sudha written by his 
father and attributed to Raghunatha Naick is no better in 

these respects. This work is in some part a digest of the views 

of previous writers particularly of Sarügadeva whose 264 

ragas are enumerated, classified and described with, however, 

no attempt to identify any of them with the ragas current in 

his own ame, and is interesting only in so far as fifty rágas 

including their fifteen melas are given as contained in the 


work of Vidyaranya Though the descripti z 

/ nya. ptions of ragas are 
elaborate in that their aügas like akshiptika, vidàri, vardhant, 
sthéyi etc., „are detailed, their practical value, whatever their 
historical significance, is next to nothing. In the suti and 
ete ee oe is again the same confusion and mis- 

erstanding that we find i i 
i n in other writers. The chapters 
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From the standpoint of practical music the Sangitarainakara 
is equally disappointing. Its rága chapters are hardly intelli- 
gible in the light of modern experience. The names of some of 
our rágas are there, but there is no knowing that they signify the 
same modes. It is possible, however, to reconstruct some at least 
of those rdgas by patient research. The sruti-svara chapters are 
again mystifying, as eminent scholars have in their interpreta- 
tion come to opposite conclusions, some holding that the srutis 
are equal intervals, others, that they are unequal intervals. On 
the question of sutis, I have no doubt that the best interpre- 
tation of the ancient texts can be given only by those 
scholars who in addition to their mastery of practical music are 
well-versed in vind and have a thorough grasp of acoustics, 
and.a knowledge of western scientific appliances used in mea- 
suring the pitch of sounds. It*s no Aisparagement to the anci- 
ent writers that they had not the benefit of modern apparatus 
of science. In the absence of these aids their experiments or 
rather the descriptions of those experiments cannot but be 
vague. It is true the device for determining the frutis elaborated 
in the Ratndkara and other books would seem to lend colour 
to the theory of equal intervals. If the author supposed that 
the reader would form an estimate of the srutis, by merely 
reading the descriptions, the experiments by themselves should 
be regarded as unsatisfactory. T he author was right in as- 
suming that the reader, competent in this behalf, would himself 
conduct the experiment and determine the srutis. Supposing 
a series of progressive increases in pitch is prescribed in a 
particular case, it may not matter even if you imply equality 
of progressions. How can you be sure yourself that your in- 
creases in pitch will in all cases be exactly equal? If the 
author of the experiment had not the facility to convey his 
ideas of the exact pitch of each increase, he was equally certain 
the experimenter would be similarly handicapped. The pro- 


therefore, could only be more or less equal; this is 


gressions, y 
true of any scale of just intonation and must be presumed to be 


the meaning of the authors of the experiment of sárana chatus- 
taya for example. If the intervals are more or less equal, its 
precise magnitude is to be determined by the trained ear of 
the expert. One may talk of twenty-two Srutis as equal intervals 
but they can never be demonstrated as such, if the least regard 
is to be had for consonance as the inviolable foundation of all 


modern musical systems. 
After this brief review of 
parts, one dealing with srutts 


the first of the two important 
and svaras and the other with 
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melas and ragas, of the works of Bharata, Matanga, Sàrhgadeva, 
Raghtnatha Naick, and Venkatamakhin which may be deemed 
the great landmarks in the history of Indian Music, itis worth 
our consideration to study the raga chapters of the Sdramnita. 
The #ut and svara chapters are indeed interesting but they 
disclose the same errors as the works of the previous writers. 
The raga chapters stand on a different footing. Tulajendra 
professes to describe the rágas as they were current in his days. 
The form of those ragas could not have substantially changed 
during the generation or two after which the great Trinity 
thrilled the world with their soul-stirring compositions which 
have come down to us through accredited Sishya parampará. 
Of the classical treatises maintaining a continuity of tradition, 
the Saramrita comes nearest to the music of modern epoch and 
is therefore of particular ihterest to us. 

Tulajendra begins the raga chapters with a brief description 
of the nature of raga on the authority of Bharata and Matanga. 
The latter is the writer most often quoted in the discussions 
relating to rdgas. Ragas are of many kinds; they are born of 
scales and their purpose is to create a pleasurable feeling in 
the minds of the hearers. The traditional description of a raga 
is given as a musical rendering beautified by sounds of different 
pitches giving pleasure to the mind of listeners. It is character- 
ized by svara varna. Varna is defined as ganakriya. Svara varna 
therefore means singing notes of different pitches. Raga in 
general parlance may mean many things but by convention 
in music it signifies a combination of different notes producing 
a pleasing effect. 

_Ragas according to traditional classifications fall into ten 
divisions., The first six divisions from graéma rágas to antara- 
bhasha long ago ceased to be current. Only the four kinds 
beginning from ráganga existed on earth. The razáñgas are 
those which assume the complexion of rágas derived from the 
gramas. The ragas partaking the character of the old bhdshas 
are known as bhashangas. Kriyañgas are those which produce 
a powerful appeal to such emotions are karuna, utsháha, Soka 
etc. Upangas take after the angachāyā. You will find that these 
explanations of the term rágarga, bhashánga, kriyanga and upanga 
are entirely different from what you learn of them from the 
Sampradaya Pradarsani or other more recent publications. It is, 
indeed, necessary that you must have a correct notion of how 
these terms were used by classical writers. The meaning now 


attached to these terms has no basis in the works of authori- 
tative writers. 
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After stating that the scales which give rise to rdgas are 
themselves derived from graémas, Tulajendra discusses the'practi- 
cability of the three grámas. He denies that gandhara gráma could 
ever have existed on»earth. He wonders how the madhyama 
grüma which had no true panchama could ever have been ac- 
cepted as a singable group of notes. He comes to the conclusion 
that all the ragas which musicians sing proceed only from 
sadja gráma, and that sadja gráma is the only important one 
for our consideration. But few writers or theorists have correct- 
ly understood the scope or character of gramas. It should not 
be forgotten that grámas were the means of obtaining a group of 
notes with different intervals. A set of seven notes forming 
a grama yielded different order of intervals according to the 
different notes which began the series of seven notes. These 
different orders of intervals were’ the mirchands which gave 
rise to jatis which later evolved into ragas. A grama could not 
therefore give rise to more than seven jatis. If another set of 
seven notes could be formed into a new grdma, then it would 
be possible to get yet seven more different orders of intervals 
giving us seven further jätis. It is this necessity that diminished 
the magnitude of interval of panchama of the sadja grama and 
produced the madhyama grāma. Gandhara grama was indeed an 
attempt in the same direction. It should not be overlooked 
that there were other grāmas like gráma südharanam employing 
antara and kakali svaras which provided yet other scales as bases 
of new rágas. When, as the result of the grama-mirchana-pad- 
dhati numerous scales were derived, the formulation of one 
lve semitonal intervals became a simple 


complete scale with twe. A f 
matter. That this consummation was reached even during the 


time of Bharata is more than probable. There seems to be 
little doubt that, at any rate, in actual practice and experience 
there was only one uniform scale of twelve notes, typifying 
twelve svarasthanas, though writers on theory continued to 
cling to the grama and shut their eyes to what was happening 
in practice. For centuries past, even as 1t prevails today, 
there was only one gamut out of which, by means of selection, 
numerous saptakas could be formed. This gamut of twelve 
semitones comprehends and includes within itself all the scales 


that were based on the different grámas as well as other scales 


not germane to the grdma system. Venkatamakhin’s melas are 
two could be obtained 


based on it. More scales than seventy-tw: 
if the principle of selection of notes enunciated by him should 
be departed from. In fact, some rdgas like the Lalit of the 


Hindustani system have no place in Veükatamakhin's melas 
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though they are, indeed, derivable from a gamut of twelve 
semitones, The claim of Venkatamakhin that his system of 
melas could not be improved upon can be justified only in a 
limited sense, that is, on the assumption of retaining his 
principle of selecting notes. He was on firmer ground when 
he questioned Sárngadeva's statement that there were twelve 
vikrita svaras in addition to seven suddha svaras. His assertion 
that there are only five vikrita notes in addition to seven suddha 
notes is valid since only twelve notes exist in the scale. The 
distinction however of notes as suddha and vikrita had lost not 
only the original significance, but all significance whatever 
even during his time. The formulation of seventy-two melas 
by him is the result of his comprehension of the inexorable 
logic of the twelve-note gamut. The scheme, even according 
to him, was only an abstraetion though all-inclusive in charac- 
ter. It is more the product of his metaphysical reasoning than 
of experiential reality. Whatever the practical value of the 
mela system in its entirety, it has come to stay as the founda- 

tional fact in modern Carnatic Music. Practical musicians of 
the highest order at all times would however prefer to render 

only those rdégas which have been traditionally handed down 

and are celebrated in gita, thaya, prabandha and Glapa. Great 

master composers like Tyagaraja or Dikshitar could lay hold 

of the most unpromising scales and turn them into shapes of 
beauty in their compositions but as melodies they can seldom 

exist outside the pieces. Attempts at their independent render- 

ing would too often resemble svara exercises, with little pros- 

pect of imparting rakti. 

The gamut of twelve notes is the most outstanding achieve- 
ment which practical music has to its credit, and which 
lak shana could not in effect ignore notwithstanding the indis- 
criminate use of such terms as grámas and vikrita svaras. It is 
well to remember that each of these notes is separated by an 
interval which for all practical purposes may be termed a 
Semitone. This interval is not absolutely equal in all cases. 
There are slight variations, which, however, are not of suffici- 
€nt magnitude to deprive, either by their addition or diminu- 
tion, the said interval of its semitonal character. This must 
indeed be the case not only in the Indian system of music but 
in all other systems which adopt just intonation in preference 
to equal temperament. Though for the purposes of scale-for- 
mation these semitonal intervals form the basis, yet in actual 
rendering of any raga derived from any such particular scale, 
any of the notes may be sharpened or flattened within the 
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permissible limits of at least a coma or anusruti in conformity 
with the spirit and genius of the réga; and such sharpening or 
flattening does not distort the semitonal property. For instance 
the interval from sádhárana gándhára to antara gàndhára is less than 
that from antara gdndhara to Sudha madhyama; yet both the in- 
tervals are regarded as semitones. The former may be regarded 
as the mean eka-sruti interval, not however in the strict mathe- 
matical sense, but approximating to a semitone, and the latter 
as the typical dvisruti interval. The gamut of twelve semitones 
of just intonation and high concord will be found to contain 
ten semitones of dwruti interval each and two semitones of 
eka-Sruti interval each, thus of twenty-two srutis in all. It must 
be borne in mind that individual sutis as such do not provide 
a basis for scale or mela formation. Where, in the series of 
Srutis any two of them are not separated by an interval of the 
magnitude of a semitone, they are grouped and taken together 
to form one of the svarasthánas. Thus the twelve notes are only 

representative of the twelve svarasthanas. The sutis in a svaras- 

thana are not to be rendered successively but selectively ac- 

cording to usage. It is the rule that effects the most rational 

snythesis between the system of sutis and svarasthdnas. "There 

may be twenty-two sutis or even more but they shall be so 

grouped as to form twelve sthdnas only and these sthanas alone 

shall be considered in the derivation of melas. 


Even a passing reference to the existence of more srutis 


than twenty-two renders it necessary that certain erroneous 
notions concerning them should be dispelled. The statement 
as to their definite number was perhaps first authoritatively 
mentioned when the value of the notes of the classic Suddha 
saptaka was given as four írutis each for sa, ma and fa, two 
fruüs each for ga and mi and three srutis each for ri and dha, 
Then the terms four stutis, three srutis, and two srutis were used 
simply as measurements of the magnitude of intervals and 
not as groups of singable notes individually. When other 


notes than the classic seven emerged they came to be treated 


as ziknta svaras with intervals different from their classical 


counterpart. Even then not all the twenty-two were deemed 
as notes. The uti terminology was used only to indicate the 
altered interval value of vikrita notes. It is interesting to note 
that according to the conception of szaras as obtained in the 
ancient and mediaeval periods, their character changed not 
only when they increased or diminished in pitch, but also 
when their pitch being the same their interval with reference 
to the preceding note was reduced or enlarged by the latter 
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note becoming higher or lower in pitch. For instance, the 
madhyama was regarded a vikrita suara when its pitch increased 
to what we now call frattmadkyama. This is plain enough; but 
what is extraordinary aecording to motlern notions is that the 
fuddha madhyama, though it retained its original pitch, ceased 
to be a suddha svara when the suddha gaéndhara took more srutis 
and became antara. Thus the quality of a note changed when its 
interval from the preceding note was varied, this quality being 
always measured in terms of the number of śsrutis forming the 
interval. The srutis were regarded during those epochs as 
units of measurement. Of all the intervals that between ma 
and fa was best understood and appreciated. This was later 
on assessed at what came to be known as a chatuffruti. In all 
probability the ancient scale was formed only by means of 
measurements with the chatussrgti interval. When the rishabha 
and dhaivata underwent slight flattening, their intervals, 
naturally being less than full chatussruti, were valued at trisruti. 
The intervals of gandhara and nishéda which were found to be 
even less were named dvisruti. The fundamental, dominant 
and subdominant continued to maintain their full interval. It 
should not be supposed that the numbers expressed in these 
intervals were in any sense strictly mathematical in this con- 
notation. The insti did not mean an interval exactly three- 
fourths of a chatussruti nor even that any three successive srutis 
in the gamut formed always a trifruti. Twenty-two £rutis repre- 
sented the summation of the intervals of the sapta svaras. Any 
scale could be taken, yet, the total value of the intervals of its 
notes could only be twenty-two on the principle of classic 
measurement. The term twenty-two srutis was not used in the 
sense of only twenty-two tones or microtones to a gamut and 
indeed not at all to imply that the maximum of tones or 
microtones that are (or possibly can be) used cannot exceed. 
the number twenty-two. The standpoint of certain practical 


musicians and even theorists who prefer to adopt a twelve- 


note gamut, as the only basis of practical music, is easily 
understandable. But the 


t views of those, who speaking of srutis 
in the sense of microtones hold that no more than such twenty- 
two little tones can exist in the gamut, can scarcely stand 
scrutiny. The difference between a trisruti and a chatusfruti is 
but a coma. The protaganist of a strictly twenty-two-sruti- 
gamut must concede that the coma is an appreciable interval. 
It follows then that no formulation of a scheme of srutis in 
excess of twenty-two can be rejected on the ground that the 


minuteness of interval is too acute for perception. That 
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practical music at all times employed several tones in addition. 
to twenty-two can easily be demonstrated by the aid of ap- 
propriate appliances. Every sound can now be photographed 
and measured. The ase of more than twenty-two microtones 
is undeniable. It is the subtle variation of notes that accounts 
for difference in rágas even in those cases where identical 
scales are employed. If it is true, that when the twenty-two 
frutis were first spoken of, they were intended less as tones than. 
as distances between tones, it is equally true, that in the 
process of evolution not only did the twenty-two resting places 
develop into tones, but many intervening positions assumed 
a similar character. Suppose, from the University Building 
the distance in miles, of seven rest houses s, 7, g, m, b, d 
and n on a certain road is given as four, three, two, four, 
four, three and two respectively and later there grew a 
residence at each mile more or less and still later, habitations 
sprang up even-within each mile at convenient localities, 
would you be justified in assuming that, because the total 
distance between the original seven houses was given as 
twenty-two miles, there were at first houses at every mile or 
after the full development of the area, there were not more 
than twenty-two stations on the road? It is the same with 
us. It is therefore as futile to restrict music, as it now 
obtains, to twenty-two microtones, as it is to assert that in the 
classic period the gamut presented all the twenty-two tones. 
The problem of sruis should be studied in its historical aspect 
and their evolution traced in the different periods of growth. 
When this is done the quarrel over the number of srutis will 
disappear. I 
Whatever may be the number of gutis, scales can be 
formed only on the basis of more or less semitonal intervals. 
It is the ignorance of this fundamental principle that misled 
certain text writers to formulate fabulous numbers of melas on 
the basis of sutis. Scales could be derived only from twelve 
svarasthdnas into which the frutis, of course, are to be grouped. 
Once the gamut with twelve svarasthdnas or notes was evolved 
the importance of the starting note or the fundamental 
becomes apparent. Different scales could be rendered without 
the selection of different starting points or notes. Beginning 
from the first note of the gamut you could, by selection from 
the remaining eleven notes, produce any required mela. It 
was at this point in the history of music that the fundamental 
became also the drone. This most remarkable change must. 
have certainly occurred about the time of Matanga, and the 
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rudiments of it might perhaps be traced back even to the 
time of Bharata. This was the greatest revolution in the 
history of music rendering the whole scheme of gramas with 
their mirchands obsolete. Tulajendra’s observation, that rdgas 
of madhyama gráma are nowhere to be seen in actual practice 
and that everywhere only sadja grüáma is to be found, is 
questionable as a statement of fact. All that may be said is 
that the madhyama grüma as a foundation for scale-building 
and therefore for rága emanation has disappeared being an 
outworn, clumsy device in the face of the gamut of the all- 
embracing twelve notes. But the rágas originally derived 
from the madhyama gráma have not disappeared, only, they 
are now traced not to the madhyama gráma but to the appro- 
priate scales of the modern gamut. The rdgas exist, only the 
grdma as such is discarded. The sadja grama likewise be- 
‘comes moribund. It is now just one of the many scales and 
all rdgas which were originally treated as derived from it are 
to be related only to the single gamut now current. The 
early elimination of the gandhdra grama, even during the 
‘epochs when the other two grdmas reigned, cannot be taken 
to imply that the rágas attributable to it cannot be got out of 
the gamut existing today. None of the gramas has in a sense 
disappeared, Everyone of them has been absorbed in the 
present gamut. If some grdmas yielded fine scales and others 
‘disagreeable ones, now the modern gamut does both, as for 
instance Kanakangi and Sankarabharana. 

In the foregoing observations relative to srutis gramas, it is 
hot my intention, if fair criticism is not to be mistaken, to 
condemn the views of the writers whose works have earned 
the merit of authority but to draw pointed attention to the 
fact that mere textual paraphrase of verses is not only inade- 
‘quate but too often misleading, and that only a realistic 
interpretation, the fruit of rich experience and fine historical 
Sense, can reveal the true meaning of the passages canvassed. 
No text writer or critic seems to be tired of saying that 
-Bandhàra gráma disappeared from earth and that it exists only 
in heaven. I have grave doubts whether gandhara grüma 
"Was ever sought to be visualized by them even on the 
basis of $uti values of the svaras as given in classic works. 
‘Gandhéra gráma was later than sadja gráma and perhaps also 
later than madhyama grama. The éruti value of its svaras is 
‘given with reference to sadja grama as is done in the 
case of madhyama grama. This one circumstance alone is 
senough to disprove the statement that gandhára gráma is older 
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than sadja grëma. As has already been stated grámes were 
methods employed to obtain new scales and as sadjà gráma 
could not yield more than seven scales, new grdmas were 
formed by altering the suti value of notes. The two gramas 
were thus deliberate subsequent attempts to found a new basis. 
for further multiplying scales. In the madhyama gráma the pan- 
chama is said to move from its ordained sruti to the one next 
below it, that is, the svopdntya fruti. The altered panchama is. 
sometimes spoken of as trisruti panchama: but the precise state- 
ment simply is that it occupies its third rui instead of the 
fourth. The difference in the language becomes significant 
when it is perceived that in the scale of twenty-two srutis 
derived on any principle other than absolute equality of them 
all, any three sutis do not necessarily mean together a trisrutt 
interval which in a scheme, of just intonation by means of 
samvada dvaya, is only a coma short of the chatussruti or full 
major tone. If the panchama is flattened only by a coma, a 
different gráma or group of notes cannot arise, for a coma 
cannot be taken as a measure for svarasthéna. Practical inter- 
pretation of svopantya śruti will mean the third sruti after 
suddha madhyama which is nearly halfway between Suddha madh- 
yama and panchama. In other words, employing modern ter- 
minology we should say, assuming that sadja even in the 
altered scale is the fundamental, panchama disappears and 
pratimadhyama emerges. This change is assumed to disqualify 
the madhyama grama for generating rdgas. Even Tulajendra, is 
of the opinion that the absence of a consonant fifth disentitles 
the scale from receiving any consideration. Tulajendra seems 
to overlook that a grāma exactly as such need not be 
rendered, that it is primarily meant to furnish mürchanis and. 
that in some of the mürchanás not beginning with sadja, scales 
with a true fifth could be had. Taking the very first mürchana 
of it, m, p, d, n, s, r, g, where p is but the pratimadhyama, it will be 
found to give a jatt which is the pre-raga version of Vegavahini 
and modern Chakravaka. Other mürchands could be shown. 
to be the predecessors of well-known current rāgas. Is it not 
extraordinary to hold that no raga based on madhyama grama 
now exists in practice? . : 
It is, indeed, regrettable that Tulajendra does not deem it 
fit to discuss the gandhdra grāma. He is content to despatch 
it to heaven. It is curious that writers on theory should fight 
shy of it. The Sangita Sudhà and the Chaturdandi Prakásika 
give a brief indication of its notes. I am afraid the authors. 
of these works have not cared to envisage the grama whose 
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Srutis they enumerate. It is not, however until the grdma is 
formed in fact that any statement regarding its validity will 
be of significance. The description of the srutis of its svaras 
has to be interpreted with reference to the sadja grama the 
best known of the three gramas. 


Rimayoh $rutimekaikam gandharacha samasritah 
Pa-Srutim dho nishàdastu dha-Srutim sa-srutim Sritah 


The verses defining the gándhára gráma, according to the two 
works above referred to, say that the gandhára takes a suti 
«ach from ri and ma, the dhaivata takes the sruti of pa and nisháda 
takes a frui from dha and sa. If the gündhára should take a 
Bruti from ri, the character of ri must become dvigruti and if 
gündkára is to take a sutt from ma also it has to rise 
by one sruti and become sédharana pündhara. As the dhaivata is 
to take a suti of pa, it follows that pa has to go down 
and become pratmadhyama. Next, since nishdda takes one 
Sruti from dha and sa, dha has to go dowh and become 
dvisruti; dhawata and nishāda have to ascend one fruti and be- 
come Kaifiki nisháda. Enumerating the svaras of gandhéra gráma 
according to modern terminology we have sadja, Suddha 
rishaba, sadharana gāndhāra, suddha madhyama, pratimadhyama, 
fuddha dhaivata amd kavsiki misháda. Vt is difficult to conceive 
how Subbarama Dikshitar assigned to the svaras of gündhàra 
£ràma the following suti values; four srutis for nishada, and 
three srutis for each of the six other svaras. The condem- 
nation of gändhāra grüma is entirely due to a misapprehen- 
sion of the sruti values of its notes. If my interpretation of. 
their values is correct, the grdma would be the source of many 
beautiful scales and marchands. Some of the mürchanás derived 
from it would, except for the difference of a coma in respect 
of some of the notes (which indeed will not matter in scale 
formations), be identical with the mšrchahás of other grámas 
in the matter of interval ratios. The márchans derived from 
it are all to be found in sadja grama also. In fact, from 
the point of view of scale production the gdndkára grama 
as envisaged by me is identical with sadja grüma. For 
instance, the miirchand ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sa, ri (where fa is. 
only pratimadhyama) gives the same scale as sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, 
dha, ni of sadja gréma. The note intervals being the same, 
the grümas are bound to be identical; only the identical 
mürchands would begin with different notes. This is the 
real reason for the disappearance of the gandhara grama, if 
merger could be termed disappearance! When all the twelve 
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svarasthanas were clearly apprehended there was no use for the 
gréma system, and one uniform gamut starting with sa, as the 
fundamental, established itself. As the gamut begins with sa, 
writers on theory are still under an illusion that the modern 
gamut is sadja grüma itself. It should not be supposed that 
the evolution of a twelve-note gamut was a simple matter. 
All writers from Sárhgadeva to Ramamatya had vague notions 
regarding vikrila svaras. Some declared them to be twelve, 
others, seven. If the mistake in confounding the svara names 
with actual svaras is eliminated the vikrita notes are only five. 
Ahobala uses twenty-five names though in fact his notes do 
not exceed twelve. Venkatamakhin’s greatest service to the 
Science of Music lay in his unambiguous declaration that 
there were only twelve notes in the gamut. In truth it is the 
clear perception of this cardinal fact that enabled him to 
formulate his mela scheme, though of late doubts have been 
cast about his being the real and original author of the 
scheme of seventy-two melas and the nomenclature attributed 
to him. : 

Describing sadja as the first note on which all music starts, 
Tulajendra calls the present gamut sadja grüma. It is certainly 
not sadja grāma in the classical sense. It may be taken to 
signify that sadja is the fundamental note of the gamut. 
That all music starts from sadja can only be taken to mean 
that it starts either actually or constructively. When a render- 
ing does not begin with sada, but some other note, yet the 
pitch of that other note is determined only by its relation to 
sadja which is present in the drone or conceived in the mind. 
Then Tulajendra describes the ten Jakshanas of rágas. The 
old jatis had thirteen lakshanas which became reduced to ten 
when rágas emerged. There was 2 time when even jatis had 
only ten lakshanas, but three more were added by way of 
embellishments. The ten lakshanas of ragas are more survivals 
of jati lakshana than indispensable attributes of a rága. I do 
not wish to go into a detailed discussion of these Jakshanas as 
any common text book on music describes them. The rise of 
the fundamental as the supreme basis of our musical system 
has rendered most of these /akshanas obsolete. Graha and 
nyasa svaras, except perhaps in rare cases, are now identified 
with sadja. Unless particular notes are specified even amta 
svara may be taken to be sadja. In certain well-known rágas 
now current the amsa svaras do exist apart from sadja. 

that in Arabhi, the rishabha is 


Who can fail to recognize al 1 
an aí suara, sometimes also called jive svara? The jiva 
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svara naturally takes the character of bakutoz. In. addition 
to thé jiva or amsa svara other notes may have bahutva like 
panchama in Arabhi. Alpatva, the opposite of bahutva has also 
application to modern music. Nishdda ef the same raga Arabhi 
is an example of alpatva. It cannot be said that tāra and mandra 
are present in all ragas now current. Punnagavarali, Nadana- 
makriyà, Navaroz and Kuraüji are some examples of rágas 
having no tarasthayi sañchāra. Ragas like Anandabhairavi have 
no sañchāra below mandra nisháda. Yt is very seldom you come 
across a rãga which does not at least touch madhya sadja. It 
cannot on this account be asserted that such rágas have mandra 
safichára. The practice of descending up to mandra nisháda where 
otherwise the rága has no mandra safichára is perhaps a survi- 
ving relic of the period when the range of madhya sadja extend- 
ed up to and included fnandræ kaistki nishada. This is why, 
when rágas exist without any tárasthayi sañchāra at all, very few 
rügas are found to exist which do not go down even to mandra 
nisháda, except perhaps Chittarafijani. As for nyasa, it is for most 
ragas as in the case of graha, sadja itself. Apanydsa as the inter- 
mediate ending note, sanyasa as the final note of the initial 
part and vinydsa as the closing note of the subdivisions of the 
first portions do not apply to modern rágas in all their strict- 
ness. In the didpana as it takes place at present, a good deal 
of liberty is allowed to the musician; an artiste who desires 
to produce effect will ordinarily use the panchama, Suddha 
madhyama, antaragandhara or other notes of high concord as the 
ending notes of intervening sections of the raga, provided 
those notes are appropriate to the raga; nor can he avoid 
the frequent employment of the vádi-samvádi relationship to 
heighten the beauty of the alabana. The trayodasa lakshanas of 
jatis were themselves the survivals of the grama period. It is 
hardly to be expected that ten out of those thirteen, much 
les the thirteen lakshanas, would be respected in the case of 


ragas. Treatises on music continued to enumerate the classic 
lakshanas; but the practice e 


honoured more in the brea 


I, that is, outlandish. F ormerly 
traints of strict Sastraic orthodoxy. 
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Nowhere.is it possible for extended practice of ages to conform 
to original laws first formulated. This departure in'usage 
was termed defi, It is needless to say that the usage of today 
becomes the grammax of tomorrow. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that when the freedom in the matter of rendering the 
ragas is almost in some respects unlimited, their character and 
complexion have changed very little during the last five 
hundred years. The Bhairavi and Sankarabharana of this age 
are precisely the same as they were during the era of Puran- 
daradasa. New modes and scales have come into existence, 
antique types of compositions find little favour now, com- 
plicated time-measures have altogether been discarded, the 
scheme of 108 tālas is now a fossil; but not one of the old ragas 
has changed the form. The freedom of rendering the rdgas has 
made the ¿strate lakshanas obsolete. At present a raga is des- 
cribed with reference to its appropriate mela, aroha and avaroha, 
special or extra note taken by it, characteristic prayogas and 
comprehensive safichdras. It is needless to point out that a true 
conception of the rdga can be formed only by studying it in 
the ¿laba by competent artistes or in the songs of master 
composers. 

Next, Tulajendra mentions the names of svara varieties. 
Taking the sadja string of the vind, he discusses the notes of 
the four frets after the meru. The first can only be rishabha, 
the last of the fourth always gándhára, while each of the two 
frets intervening will produce rishabha or gandhara according 
as it combines with the note above or below it respectively, 
and instances the case of four brothers of whom the first is 
always the senior and the last always the junior while each of 
the other two is senior or junior according to the brother with 
whom he is associated. Dhaivata and nishdda are similar to 
rishabha and gàndhára in this respect. The fret after suddha 
madhyama produces what we now call pratimadhyama. Tula- 
jendra criticizes Ramamatya for calling this note chyuta-paficha- 
ma-madhyama and Venkatamakhin for calling it vardli-madhyama. 
He himself would prefer to call it vikrita pafichama. It is difficult 
to see what point there is in this criticism. A mere change in 
the name of svaras is no explanation of their pitch or character. 

Then Tulajendra like the author of Chaturdandi-Prakastka 
emphasizes that there are only twelve svaras. Of these, seven 
are fuddha svaras and five vikritas which are sadharana gándhára, 
antara gdndiara, vikrita pafichama, kaiñki nishdda and kékali 
nishada. He is careful to say that suddha gandhara is pañcha- 
uti rishabha itself; sadharana gandhara is shaifruti rishabha and 
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likewise fuddha nisháda is same as panchasrut: dhaivata, and kaisiki 
nishüdà same as shatéruti dhaivata. Y have already made clear 
that these writers mistake the chatusfruti rishabha and chatussruti 
dhaivata for pafchasruti rishabha and pafichasruti dhaivata respec- 
tively. The correct names, namely, chatussruti rihabha and 
chatussruti dhaivata have however been used in practice and 
also in books at least from the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Tulajendra mentions that the seventy-two melas of the 
Chaturdandi-Prakasika were formulated as a matter of prastdra 
and that in fact only nineteen melas existed. He considers that 
of these nineteen, Sri réga is the foremost and most auspicious 
and quotes Somešvara in this behalf, There is no doubt that 
the glory and sanctity attached to this rdga is to be attributed, 
apart from mythology, to its being the oldest of all scales and 
to its being the first offspring of sadja gráma which was itself 
the scale of Sámagána in its oldest phase. The other melas are 
Suddha-nati, Malavagaula, Velavali, Varali, Ràmakriyà, 
Sankarabharana, Kambhoji, Bhairavi, Mukhàri, Vegavahini, 
Sindhuramakriya, Hejujji, Samavarali, Vasantabhairavi, Bhin- 
nashadja, Desakshi, Chayanata and Kalyani. 

It is refreshing to find that Tulajendra does not mention 
Mukhari first after the fashion of Venkatamakhin, Ramamitya, 
Pundarika Vitthala and others, though in describing that 
mela he mentions it as the first. This change may be taken 
to be sufficient recognition of the disfavour into which the first 
mela was falling owing to a misunderstanding of its sutis and 
he is forced to admit the slight variations in rishabha, gándhàra, 
dhaivata and nisháda. This is an indication that in spite of text 
writers the rdga was asserting itself in its proper form. 

The author describes Sri raga as an ancient one called 
variously gráma rdga or ragañga raga and as the prince of ragas 
capable of yielding all prosperity. It is a sampürna rága with 
sa as graha, amsa and nyësa. Its notes are fuddha sadja, Suddha 
madhyama and suddha patichama, pafchafruti rishabha, pafichasruti 
dhaivata, sádhürama gündhüra and kaifki nishada. Suddha with 

respect to sadja and pafichama has no meaning at present. 
"The two notes are always suddha and pafichafruti should be 
"understood as chatussruti, The character of the notes is that 
of the modern Karaharapriya. The derivatives of Sri rága mela 
in addition to Sri réga described above are stated as Kannada- 
gaula, Devagandhari, Salagabhairavi, Suddhadesi, Madhava- 
manohari, Madhyamagramaraga, Saindhavi, Kafi and Huseni 
"which are sampürnas; Sriraüjani, Malavaéri, Devamanchari, 
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Jayantasenà and Manirangu which are shádavas; and Mad- 
hyamadi and Suddha Dhanyasi which are ouduvas. 

He gives safichdras and points out the permissible and non- 
permissible prayogas in ‘accordance with gita, prabandha, thaya 
and dldpa or the Chaturdandi as well as silddi; sadja is men- 
tioned as graha, ama and nyāsa. 

The following is given as sadja sthayi in fhàya: sa sa ni sa, ri 
ga ri ga ri sa, sa sa ga ri sa, sa Ti sa sa sa ri pa pa pa ma ri ma ma 
pa ba ni ni pa, ma pa ma pa ni ni sa, ni sa ri ga ri ga ri sa, sa ni ri 
ga ri sa Mi sa ga ri sa, ga rt sa, sa ri sa sa sa fa ni ma fa ma pa ni 
ni ga sa, ni ni ssa, ri ga ri sa sa ni sa, ri ga sa, sa mi sa. Thaya 
prayoga is as follows: ri ga ri sa, sa ni pa, pa ni pa, pa ma rima 
ma pa, ma pa ni ni sa, ni sari ma ma pa pa ni, ma ba fa sa sa ssa 
ni pa, pa ni pa pa ma, ma pa ma ri ri ga ri sa. You will find the 
second set of svaras given above is nearer modern usage. The 
sthàyi saficharas which are given in the first set conform to the 
ancient orthodox mode of rendering which is not followed as 
such. Next svara khanda is given as: ri ma pa ni sa, pa ni pa ma 
pa, ma pa ri ri ga ri sa. The prabandha prayoga is given as: ri ma pa 
ni pa pa ma ri, ma ri sa sa m pa, ga ri sa sa ri pa. Then he men- 
tions sa sa m dha pa dha pa dha ni pa ma ma ppa as occurring in 
udgraha, The modern practice, however, is to use the dhaivata 
not in the initial phrases but only in one or two of the final 
safichéras. He takes care to caution that in this raga the svaras 
do not proceed as sa ri ga ma or as ma ga ri sa. It will be seen 
how the Sri rdga has continued unchanged for centuries. Tula- 
jendra was in fact deriving its /akshana as contained in the old 
compositions and the rága illustrated there in no way differs 
from the modern version of it. The author praises its antiquity 
and classifies it as an evening rdga. Now, rightly or wrongly 
the noon seems to claim it more often than the other parts of 
the day. 

Venkatamakhin enumerates the same svaras for Sri raga 
mela. His statement of the dhaivata being chatuséruti though 
correct according to modern conception was from his point of 
view a mistake, for in giving the srutis of dhaivata, he says they 
are five. In all other rdgas for the same note he uses only the 
term pafichasruti dhaivata. It might interest you to note that the 
mela by means of which you first become acquainted with 
twenty-two srutis, is also the mela bearing number twenty-two 
in Venkatamakhin’s scheme of seventy-two melas. Venkata- 
makhin is also of opinion that the raga is sampürna with ga and 
dha varja. The exact significance of this statement is, as we have 
already seen, explained by Tulajendra. In Sangita Sudha too 
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the raga is described as taking the same notes as mentioned 
earlier, and the various stages of alapa are detailed as in the 
case of all rdgas it discusses. Ramaméatya has nothing new to 
say. He had named the suts of the‘notes of Sri rága mela in 
the same manner. Somanátha who is generally very clear in 
his rufi discussions mentions this raga as taking fivratama 
madhyama. This is obviously a mistake. Pundarika Vitthala 
who wrote works both on the southern and northern systems 
of music describes Sri rāga as Tulajendra has done, but ap- 
propriately calls rishabha and dhaivata as chatusérutis. Lochana 
Kavi who wrote his book Raga Taraügini in the fifteenth cen- 
tury mentions only twelve scales of which he gives Bhairavi as 
the first. He is a lakshanakára more of the northern system than 
of the southern. It may be assumed that during his time that 
divergence, whose increase began after the era of Purandara- 
dasa a century later, was not very marked. The Bhairavi 
described by Lochana Kavi is not the Bhairavi of the present 
Hindustani system which corresponds to our Todi, but the 
ancient fuddha scale corresponding to our Karaharapriya scale 
or from the precise Sruti point of view, our Bhairavi in its droha. 
In fact, Lochana Kavi was well aware of the Bhairavi as 
rendered by us for he expressly refers to the use of komala 
dhaivata in Bhairavi and has no hesitation in condemning it as 
improper and not pleasing. The Bhairavi of Lochana Kavi 
is thus the Sri raga which we have been considering and 
corresponds to the Kafi That of the northern system and he is 
clear that it was the suddha scale. It looks, therefore, very 
probable that long ago Bhairavi had its avaroha exactly like its 
Groha without komala dhaivata. Yn course of time komala dhaivata 
crept in and came to stay in the avaroha and upon analogous 
principles in certain safichdras of ároha also. Tyagaraja thought 
fit to resurrect the old Bhairavi as Karaharapriya with a slight 
sharpening of ri, ga, dha, and ni to give it a distinct form. 
Those who can recall “ Viriboni” varna as rendered at the 
beginning of this century can perceive how komala dhaivata has 
been making inroads into Bhairavi. 

The first janya raga described under Sri raga mela is Kannada- 
gaula. Its graha, amsa and nyása are nishada. It takes all the 
seven notes though their gati is vakra both in ¿roha and avaroha. 
It is supposed to be an upénga. The people of Utkala like it 
much. Its udgráha prayoga is as follows: sa ni a, dha ni sa ni ni 
$2, Tt ga ma ga ma fa ni ma, pa ni ni sa, ni pa ni pa ma, ba ma ga 
ma ma ga £a ma ma pa ni m, sa ni pa, m pa ma fa ma, ma ga, sa 
n ga ma ma ga sa. Sadja sthayini in thaya is: ma dha ni sa ssa, ni 
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ssa. Thaya: prayoga is: ma ma pa pa fa ní pa ma, fa ma ma ga, ni ri 
ga ma ma sa ni pa. Gita prayoga ìs: pa dha ni sa sa ni dha a ma 
ga ma pa ni dha ma ma ga, sa sa ni pa. Gitdntara prayoga is: ni sa 
gga ga ma, gga ma ga ri sa. In süládiis found the prayoga: pa dha 
m pa ni dha pa, ma ga ma, pa ni dha ma ma ga sa ni pa. 
Venkatamakhin makes mention of Kannadagaula as janya 
of Sri rága mela, as sampürna and according to some without 
madhyama in Groha. He also mentions its graha, amsa and nyása 
as nishdda. It is one of the ragas which Sangita Sudhà derives 
from the book of Vidyáranya but it puts it under samanta 
mela which is stated to take the same notes as Gürjari 
of Malavagaula. Aágawibodha of Somanatha has no raga 
corresponding to it. That book gives Karnatagauda, also 
called Karnáta, as one of the melas. Though its name sounds 


very close to Karmagagaulanit is a different scale altogether 


and corresponds to Vagadhisvari. Svaramela Ke alanidht men- 
tions Kannadagaula as one of the twenty scales given by it. 
Again it is not the Kannadagaula of Sárámrita, It is the same 
as Somanátha's Karnatagauda, that is with shatsruti rishabha, 
antara gándhàra, tivra dhaivata and kaisiki nishüda in addition to 
sa, pa and fuddha madhyama. Pundarika Vitthala's Karnata- 
gauda is same as Somanatha’s. Lochana Kavi makes no men- 
ton of Kannadagaula. He mentions Karnata as one of his 
eleven scales. That Karnáta is no other than Harikambhoji or 
Khamaj That. From the janyas given under it there appears 
to be room for thinking that sometimes the sadharana gándhára 


was used in substitution of antara gandhdra. Karnáta as a janya 
f modern Kánada of 


of it, being no other than the precursor o i 
haps taking either sádhárana 


the Carnatic system was per 
géndhdra or anlara gindhara according to the phrase. Echoes of 
this rendering might be noticed occasionally at the present 
day, not however in the sense of approved usage. Jayajaya- 
vanti which is given by Lochana as a janya of Karnata also 
takes the two gandhdras. But whatever the ancient usage was, 
the raga as described in Sárámrita does not find mention as 
such before Chaturdandi Prakasika. At the time of Tyagaraja 
its form appears to have undergone some slight change. It 
will be near the truth to say that the modern version was 
entirely Tyágaraja's. He evidently omitted the dhaivata in the 
roba and rishabha in the avaroha. Numerous prayogas even in the 


days of Venkatamakhin seem to favour the form of the raga as 


interpreted by Tyagaráaja, though in a few saiicharas there was 
the dhaivaia in the aroha. It must be noted that in those days 
there was not the same regard for svara-krama as now. In the 
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process of evolution, as new ragas emerge it becomes necessary 
to adhere strictly to svara-krama to preserve the identity of 
rügas. Tyagaraja of all the moderns took the courageous step of 
defining many of the ragas which were hazy before his time 
and composed pieces, to settle their /akshana in a practical 
manner. His two pieces “ Orajüpu " and “ Sogasujüda ” ex- 
emplify the raga beyond doubt. There is no song of Dikshitar 
in this raga either current or published. Subbarama Dikshitar, 
in his book, gives as usual a gita of Venkatamakhin, another 
ancient gita of an unknown composer and his own safchári 
which is on lines of the Atrtanas of Tyagaraja. 
The next janya of Sri raga mela is Devagandhari. This rága 
should not be mistaken for the rága of the same name im- 
mortalized in the inimitable compositions of Tyagaraja, like 
* Kshiraságara ” or “ NamoraJakimpavemi ". The raga I am 
now speaking of is janya of Sri of the twenty-second scale. It is 
an ouduva sampürna raga, ri and dha being absent in the droha 
and all the notes being present in the avaroha. Its graha, amsa 
and nydsa are sadja: ma ma ga ri sa ni, sa ga ma pa pa ni dha dha 
fa ma, ga ma pa ni sa, sa ni dha pa ma ma ga, pa ma ga ri, sa ri ni 
sa ga ri ga sa ri ni sa. These are tāra sadja tana prayogas. Ni, 
dha, pa, ma ma ma, ga ma pa ni ni sa, ni dha pa ma ma ma. These 
are madhyama sthdyinis in thaya, ma ma ga ri sa ni, ni dha, pa, ma, 
ma ma ga ri sa ri sa sa, ga ma pa ni, ni pa ni ni sa are prayogas in 
thdya, Ga ma ga ma pa ni pa mi sa ga ri sa, sa ni dha dha pa, pa 
dha pa ma ma ga ri sa are gita prayogas. Vehkatamakhin simply 
says this is a sampürna raga born of Sri raga mela. It must be 
noted that these writers use the term sampürna when a rage 
has all the seven notes in the aroha and avaroha taken together. 
Sangita Sudha speaks of the rága in the same manner as Chatur- 
dandi Prakàsikà. Somanatha does not mention this raga. Rama- 
mátya gives it as a janya of Sri raga mela. Pundarika Vitthala in 
Sadraga Chandrodaya refers to it as the janya of Malavagauda and 
Eochana Kavi as the janya of Gauri. The scale of Gauri is the 
same as Malavagauda. And while these two writers mean 
the same raga when they speak of Devagandhari it is not the 
raga described in Saramnta. In Raga Mala Pundarika refers 
to it as janya of Malava Kaigiki which takes the same notes 
as this raga. This raga appears to have been more common 
in the Carnatic system than in the north. In the Sampradáya 
Pradarsini in addition to Venkatamakhin's gita, a sülüdi of 
Purandaradása and a kirtana of Peddadasari art given. Both 
these compositions are exceptionally beautiful and even if 
their music is not now current, the sáhitya of the songs can be 
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studied with profit. It will be interesting to find that the 
initial words of the latter piece meaning “ Grahabala is only 
your bala" have close affinity to those of Tyagaraja’s song 
* Grahabala ”. It may be pointed out that the famous song 
of Tyagaraja “Nagumomu” believed to be in Abheri raga, 
may, when it is rendered without komala dhaivata—in fact it 
is more often than not rendered with tivra dhawata—be well 
.considered to illustrate the raga Devagandhari as it is des- 
cribed to have prevailed from the time of Purandaradasa to 
Tulajendra. 
Salagabhairavi is the next janya of Sri raga mela discussed 
by the author of Sárámrita. It is a sampürna raga with sadja 
for graha, amía and nydsa. In the arohana there are not sam- 
urna shüdava ouduva miirchands and (dnas. The notes proceed 
as follows: sa ni sa ri ga sa, ri gd ma sa, pa dha pa sa. In the 
avarohana the notes are sampürna. In udgraha these prayogas are 
found: ga ga ri, sa ri sa sa mi dha fa, dha dha pa, sa Sart sa, ga 
ga ri pa pa dha pa sa sa, ni sa dha pa ma ga ri sa, ri ga ma sa, ga 
ga ri. Y need hardly tell you that udgraha prayoga means the 
usage as found in the initial portions of prabandhas. The 
panchama sthayini in thdya is: ni sa dha pa, sa sa ri sa ri, ri sa 
dha pa dha dha pa. Thaya prayoga is: sa sa ri sari ga ga ri, 
pa pa dha pa sa, sa mi dha pa ma gan sa. Gita prayogas are: 
ma ma ga ga ri pa pa pa dha pa sa, sa sa mi dha pa, ma ga 
ri ri ga, sa ni sa ga ri, sa m dha sa ma ga rt sa. Chaturdandi 
Prakañka gives the same Jakshana. Saramrita closely follows 
Chaturdandi Prakasiké and further elaborates the /akshanas with 
reference to the practice as it prevailed then. The saficharas 
and prayogas cited go a great way in helping us to understand 
the music of the period and its historical bearing with regard 
to the past and the present time. It is this quality which 
makes the work important to the student of the history of 
music. Sangita Sudha speaks of it in the same manner. Rama- 
mátya mentions a Salangabhairavi as a janya of Sáradka 
Nata mela which is corresponding to the Sankarábharana 
scale. It must therefore be a different rága. He speaks of a 
Suddhabhairavi as a janya of Sri raga mela. It will be noticed 
that in the prayogas given by Tulajendra only two are found 
with gándhára between rishabha and madhyama in arohakrama as 
ri ga ma sa. The gita of Venkatamakhin cited in Sampradáya 
Pradarsini does not have the phrase ri ga ma. The composition 
of Muthuswami Dikshitar * Tyágaràjena " set forth in the 
same book begins with ri ga ma safichdra. The droha and 
avaroha of the rága as contained in certain recent publications 
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as sa ri ma pa dha sa and sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa cannot 
altogether be deemed an innovation. They seem to conform 
to the more common saficháras as given by Tulajendra and as 
contained in the gita of Venkatamakhin. The rendering of 
Tyagaraja’s “ Padavi ni sadbhakti ? with sa ri ma saficharas is 
quite in accordance with classic usage. The ri ga ma prayoga 
was perhaps archaic even in the time of Venkatamakhin; 
and it must be remembered that the prayogas cited in Saré- 
mrita are often taken from old compositions and they cannot 
all reflect the raga as it existed in Tulajendra’s time. Muthu- 
swami Dikshitar always took care to incorporate here and 
there an old sañchāra which was perhaps not current in his 
time but for which authority existed in classic tradition. 
Tyagaraja’s outlook was more modern and he was less 
anxious to perpetuate any safighdra which had gone out of 
vogue. On the other hand he was particular to anticipate 
the future and compose his pieces and melodies along the 
lines they were bound to progress in the eras to come. While 
Dikshitar looked to the past, Tyagaraja had his thoughts on 
the future; but each of them was fully loyal to the noblest 
traditions of high sangita. Sama Sastri was however content to 
interpret the best of his age. This is one of the main points 
of differences between the three great composers. 

Madhavamanohari is next described. It isa janya of Sri 
raga mela, It is sampürna with sadja for graha, amsa and nyàsa. 
In the ároha, dhaivata is said to be lang 


hana and in the avaroha 
paüchama is langhana. If Tulajendra was referring to the usage 


of his time it would have been more accurate to state 
dhaivata as vakra in the aroha. Then prayogas are cited from 
udgraha and thaya. The gita prayoga is given as: ga ma pa dha 
ma ga rt, ga ma ga ga ga ma pa m dha ma pa ni dha, ni sa sa ni 
dha ma ni dha ma gari gama ga, ri dha ni sa ri, ni dha ma ga ri 
sa, Subbarama Dikshitar states that in the phrase pa dha ma, 
d dhaivata is komala. Such use of the flat dhaivata perhaps 
€xists only on the analogy of similar phrases in Ritigaula and 
Anandabhairavi. In its origin it might have been a lapse and 
later regularized by occasional use. The only composition 
current in the raga is that of Muthuswami Dikshitar beginning 
“ Mahalakshmi”. It is not so much in evidence as it was 
years ago. Sangita Sudhé and Chaturdandi Prakásika do not speak 
of this raga. The other writers too make no mention of this 
raga. So far as it is known, Tyagaraja has no composition in it. 

Suddhade is a janya of Sri ràga mela, sampirna with sadja 
for graha, amsa and myása. In the aroha, gandhara is langhana. 
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In the phrase dha ni sa ri ga ri ri gándhára is the highest note and 
thereafter there is descent. The inclusion of G in this phrase 
is permissible. The modern usage is also in perfect accord 
with this interpretation, pa ma pa ga ri sa, ri ga ma pa (here, 
there seems to be a violation of the rule or very probably a 
mistake in the manuscript) ai dha pa dha ni sa, nt dha pa ma, m 
pa ma ga ri sa, ‘ni dha pa ma sa. These are udgraha prayogas 
relating to sthdyini. The thaya prayogas are ni dha sa sa sa dha sa 
sa, dha ri sa ri, ni dha sa sa, dha sa sa dha ri sa ri, pa ma pa ma ga 
vi sa, ga ri ri ri dha sa sa, dha sa sa. Vakra prayogas of dhaivata in 
aroha and pañchama in the avaroha are characteristic of the 
rāga. There is no published piece of Dikshitar in this raga. 
Tyagaraja’s two songs in this raga “Endu kaugalintura " 
and * Raghunandana " are fairly well-known. Other works 
on music do not refer to this raga. It is evident that the 
use of ddha dhaivata in this rága is not warranted by 
authority. 
Tulajendra gives a brief description of a raga which he calls 
madhyamagráma raga. Anything corresponding to it is not 
found in the chapters in other books dealing with ragas o 
the post-grdma period. It is said to be the janya of Sri raga 
mela, sampürna, with sadja for graha, amsa and nyása. Its 
sañchāras are given as: ni dha pa ma ga ri sa ri sa ri sa ri sa ri sa 
ri sa, ri ga ma pa dha ni ma, sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa ri ri sa ma. 
No authority by way of gita, thdya or prabandha is cited. No 
composition of any kind in that raga is or was ever known to 
exist.  Sangila Sudha speaks of madhyamagrüma as one of 
the seven suddha grama rügas. Yt is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the gréma rágas as such ceased to be current and had 
transformed themselves into desi rāgas by overcoming the 
rigid rules prescribed for their d/dpana. If there was a madh- 
Jamagrüáma rága at the time of Tulajendra it certainly could 
not have been the grdma rága of the era before Bharata. Tee 
next rdga mentioned by Tulajendra is Saindhavi. It was ño- 
thing unusual for certain rágas like Saindhavi to be described 
as a madhyamagráma raga. We are not now on the question 
of justification of such description which appears to have 
been not uncommon. The authorities textual or personal 
which Tulajendra consulted in the preparation of his work in 
all probability gave a description of Saindhavi as a madhyama- 
grdma raga. Then in the actual preparation of the text that 
which was an attribute became a substantive and madhyama- 
grüma raga ceasing to be descriptive of Saindhavi, became an 
independent name for a rága. A common verse of lakshana 
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and sañchāre was improvised and incorporated. It is not 
suggested that Tulajendra was himself the author of the 
fabrication. He might simply have copied the fabrication of 
another, and it makes no difference-regarding the nature of 
the supposed raza. 

As already stated Saindhavi is next dealt with. It is a janya 
of Sri raga mela; sadja is its graha, amía'and myása. It is. 
ordinarily sung in the evening. It is alleged to bring success. 
to war-efforts. Its svara gatis are given as follows: Sa ri sa, ri 
sa ni ni, dha ni sa ri, sa ri ma ma pa dha pa ni dha pa, sa ni dha pa 
ma pa ma ga ri, ma ma ga ri ri sa. 

The name Saindhavi is given to many of the 264 ragas of 
Rainákara. Yt is mentioned as one of the six Upangas of Varàli, 
and as bhāshā of Malava Kaisiki pafichama and bkinnasadja. 
Srinivasa Pandit approxintates if to Salaga Bhairavi by making 
ga and ni varja in aroha. 

Venkatamakhin and Govinda Dikshitar do not refer to this 
as a modern raga. Somanatha gives it as the janya of Sri 
raga. Svaramela Kaldnidhi does not refer to it. Pundarika 
Vitthala in Sadrága Chandrodaya gives Saindhavi as the janya of 
Sri rága and in Raga Mañjarī as a janya of Malava Kaiéiki. The 
melas or the rágas are the same, for Malava Kaišiki is defined 
as taking the same notes as are taken by Sri rdga. Sangita Sara 
Sangraha probably a work of the early nineteenth or late 
eighteenth century gives the droka of Saindhavi as: ni dha ni 
sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa and avaroha as: sa ni sa pa ma ga ri sa ni 
dha ni sa. Sampradáya Pradarsini makes the ¿roha and the 
avaroha full and regular. As usual it gives a gita of Venkata- 
makhin but no other compositions. Certain comparatively 
recent publications that appeared at the beginning of this 
century or at the end of the last century give the droha and 
the avaroha of the raga as: ni dha ni sari ga ma and pa ma ga ri 
są ni dha ri sa. A large number of folk-songs appear to possess 
this drohana and avarohana. Padas of Kshetragna and others are 
found in this raga. They rather favour the folk-version of the 

raga. It is common in Bengal and Orissa to sing the first 
ashtapadi of Jayadeva in the Saindhavi raga of this limited 
range. In some of the northern districts of this province, one 
can hear the whole Ramayana in folk-verse set to this restricted 
types of Saindhavi. It is no baseless inference to draw that, 
apart from the rdga as described in classic books, there existed 
a folk-version of it which is far older, and that thé description 


of it as belonging to madhyamagráma when applied to the antique 


version will not be meaningless when it is remembered that 
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other scales of limited range, rightly or wrongly are similatly 
described. . 
Kàfi is the next rága described. It is a janya or Sri raga 
mela. It is sampürna with sadja for graha, amsa and nyasa, It is 
to be sung in the evening and is auspicious. The author speaks. 
of the svaragati in droha and avaroha as niraghata or unlimited. It 
is needless to give the safichdras of a rága whose course purports 
to be regular without restriction. Tulajendra cites prayogas from 
lāpa and giía. Other writers do not mention this raga. The 
description of it as given by Tulajendra exactly corresponds to- 
the raga Kàfi as it prevails in the classic renderings of the 
northern system of music. There is no doubt the two, the 
northern and southern Káàfi, are the same. The present 
rendering of it in the south with antara gdndhdra, suddha 
dhaivata and kakali nishüda, whatever its popularity, is not 
warranted by classic tradition or authority. Sampradaya 
Pradarsini gives a composition each of Muthuswami Dikshitar, 
Virabhadrayya, Srinivasayya, Bhadráchalam Ramdas and 
Sesha Iyengar in this raga. All the compositions favour pra- 
Jogas like pa ma ri ga ma ri, sa ni pa and dha ni pa. In the 
gita of Venkatamakhin printed in the same book these 
sañchăras are conspicuous by their absence. In respect of every 
rüga mentioned in the book, Subbarama Dikshitar gives 
the lakshana sloka stated to be of Venkatamakhin, mürchanas in 
droha and avaroha, a gita of Venkatamakhin and Subbarama 
Dikshitar’s own safichén, whether or not compositions of Muthu- 
swami Dikshitar are given. Thus the lakshana Sloka and gita of 
Venkatamakhin are given for every raga. In the Chaturdandi 
Praküfikà, Vetkatamakhin though he claims to have formu- 
lated seventy-two melas, names and briefly describes only the 
melas and rágas that were current in his time. It is maintained 
by those who seek to support the genuineness of the /akshana 
Slokas and _gitas, that in a work yet unpublished purporting 
to be written by Muddu Venkatamakhin the lakshana flkas 
and gitas are recorded. But what still requires explanation is 
the total absence of even a mention in Chaturdandi Prakasika, 
of those rágas which were supposed to have been later defined 
regarding lakshana and illustrated in Lakshya Gita. Itis strange 
that when Chaturdandi Prakasiké long before its publication 
was referred to by numerous writers, no notice should have 
been taken of the work containing the lakshana slokas and gitas 
assuming such a work existed. Under these circumstances the 
authenticity of the lakshana Slokas and gitas is liable to be 
questioned. 
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Tyagaraja is reported to have composed many pieces in 
Kàfi raga and the printed books contain several of them, but 
their rendering, however, is not only discrepant but spurious 
in many cases. If the story about his compositions in Ananda- 
bhairavi is true, similar circumstances might probably have 
influenced his desire to have them withdrawn from currency. 
At any rate the great composer could not have contemplated 
with equanimity the debasement which K4fi raga was under- 
going in his days. To come back to Tulajendra, it seems 
doubtful whether his examination of this raga was as careful as 
that of Sri raga. He seems to have been content to state the 
dakshana formally and say the svara gati as nirághüta. If he had 
taken care to investigate he would have found that some 
characteristic phrases were vakra. 

Tulajendra's notice of Husenj is somewhat brief. He says 
it is born of Sri raga mela, is sampürna, has sadja for graha, amsa 
and nydsa, and is sung in the evening. He gives its svara gati as 
follows: ri ga ma ga ri ga, ri ga ma pa ni ma ni dha ba ma, ni dha 
ni sa, ni dha fa ma, pa dha ma ga ri sa, ri ga ri ri ri sa, ri ga ri ri 
sa. It will be found that the safichdras given here look thoroughly 
modern. The proper emphasis laid on rishabha brings out the 
form of the rasa effectively. Most of the Sanskrit works do not 
refer to this raga. If the name means anything it must be in 
‘origin foreign to the Hindu system of music being derived from 
Persian sources. It is curious, however, that the ancient 
Dravidian pan “ Inisai " bears close affinity to it in name and 
melody. Sangita Sara Sangraha gives its ároha and avaroha as full 
and regular. No enumeration of lakshana can convey the least 
idea of the réga which has a characteristic complexion and 
peculiar pada prayogas like pa ni dha ma. In Sangita Sampradàya 
PradarSini, in addition to a gita by Veükatamakhin a prabandha 
of his is also given; a kirtana of Dikshitar, the famous svarajati 
-of Adippiah (so often in evidence in Bharatanátya with sdhitya 
fitted into it by Meratur Venkatarama Sastri) and two padas 
of Kshetragna including “ Alagite ” are also given. The Yettu- 
gada svaras of the Svarajati, ri, ri ri for which the Sahitya is ou, 
rou, ra go straight into the very heart of the raga. The kirtana 
of Tyagaraja “Rama Ninne” and “$r Raghu Kula” of 
Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar are fine representations of this 
raga which for pure rakti is second to no other. Occasionally 
when the dhaivata is just touched from pafichama or madhyama 


the flat variety is used. The growing tendency tó extend the 
use of the flat dhaivata will only destroy the beauty of 
the raza. 
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With Huseni end the janyas which are sampürpa. The next 
janya which is a shddava is Sriranjani. Born of Sri réga’mela it 
has sadja for graha, amsa and nyása. The varja svara is bañchama- 
It is sung in the evening. The svara gati as illustrated in 
udgrüha prayoga is as follows: ma ga ri sa ri, mi dha ni sa nš sa, ga 
ri ga ma dha ma ni dha ma, ni dha ni sa dha sa, ni ni dha ma, ni 
dha ma, ma dha ma ma, ga ri ga ma, ri ri sa sa, m dha ni sa sa. 
The older writers do not mention this rdga. It looks as if it 
came into vogue about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Sangita Sara Sangraha gives the drohana as sampirna which how- 
ever, does not accord with usage old or new. The Sampraddya 
Pradarsini gives it as a regular shddava. It calls this raga Bha- 
shànga which according to its definition means a réga which 
takes a note foreign to its mela, But nowhere in practice is the 
foreign note to be found. It is Surprising how Subbarama 
Dikshitar came to consider this raga as Bhashanga. The book 
gives in notation one Kirtana, and one daru in Telugu, of 
Muthuswàmi Dikshitar. A chaukavarna of Ramaswami Dikshitar 
is also given. In a foot-note to this composition it is stated that 
in the charana the second set of szaras was composed by Sama 
Sastri, third, by Chinnaswami Dikshitar and the fourth, by 
Muthuswami Dikshitar. It is needless to say that if the sets 
of svaras were composed by all these composers, the chaukavarna. 
must remain unique in the history of composition. When how- 
ever, all has been said who can fail to associate the Sriranjani 
rāga with Tyagaraja? It is chiefly through his pieces that the 
raga is known to the world. No composition of his, not merely 
in this, but in other r@gas too, can ever compare with ** Màru- 
balka?' in structural beauty. His other pieces “ Sogasugà ”, 
“< Bhuvi nidasudane ”, “ Sari evvare " and “ Brochevarevare 1s 
have all attained high celebrity. If, to-day you hear a piece 
in Sriranjani, you may be sure it is one of Tyàgaraja's, or 
one which is an imitation of it. Sriranjani resembles in great 
part the raga Bāgeśwari ofthe Hindustani system except for the 
slight use of the patichama and the peculiar grace of the latter. 
The next shádava rága described by Tulajendra 1s Malavasri. 
It is born of Sri raga mela. Sadja is graha, ama and nydsa, 
rishaba is varja. It is mangalaprada or auspicious. It may be 
sung always. It is supposed to be a raganga raga. In the rohana 
while there is madhyamadi shàdava tana there are no tánas begin- 
ning with sadja or gándhára. In the avarohana there are the 
sadjádi mürchanà and nishadadi shadava tanas; ma pa dha ni sa, 
sa ga sa are drohini, sa mi ni dha, mi dha pa ma ma ga sa are 
avarohini, kataka prayogas. Kataka, as you know, is a set tāna 
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primarily intended for rendering on the vind. Ancient tanas 
known! also as chitla tanas exist for all the well-known rágas. 
These tànas are the most authoritative illustrations of the form 
of ragas. Ni sa ni dha mi dha pa is thája prayoga. After giving 
other fhaya prayogas Tulajendra gives the gia prayoga as: ni m 
dha ma ma ga sa, sa ni ni dha pa ma ma ga sa, Chaturdandi Pra- 
kasikd mentions and describes the raga. Sardmrita’s definition 
is only a reproduction of Venkatamakhin's. Sangita Sudha 
speaks of the raga to the same effect. Ragavibodha mentions 
it as a janya of Sri raga, which is curiously enough supposed 
to take two madhyamas. Ramamatya also classifies it under 
Sri raga mela. Sadraga Chandroditya also mentions it in the same 
manner. In the Sangita Sara Sangraha the drohana of the raga 
is given as sa ma ga ma pa ni dha ni pa da ni sa and avarohana as 
sa mi dha ma ga sa. Evidently the ¿raha as given seems to 
incorporate a safichdra. In the lakshana sloka cited in Samfra- 
daya Pradarsini dha is said to be varja in aroha. The common 
sañchāra in the Groha, pa ni dha, appears to conform to this 
lakshana. In the avaroha, pafichama seems varja in some sañ- 
chàras. Tyagaraja and Muthuswami Dikshitar have composed 
in this rága. 

Devamanohari is the next shádava Janya of Sri raga mela. Gan- 
dhara is varja in it. Sadja is graha, amía and nydsa. In the 
Sroka the dhaivata is passed over. The udgraha proyoga is given 
as: ni sa ri ma ma pa ma pa dha m ma ma pa, pa ni m sa, ni pa 
dha ni pa, fa ma ma pa ma ri, ma ma ri ri ri sa ni sa ri, dha ni ni 
fa, ma pa ni ni sa, ri ri pa man, ma ma ri ri sa, sa ni ni sa. Thaya 
prayoga is given as: dha ni pa ma pa pa ni ni sa ni ni pa, dha ni 
pa ma pa pa. You will find here that the rule relating to the 
omission of dhaivata is not illustrated in these prayogas. It is 
evidently a later growth. The gita prayoga cited makes this 
point clear. It is less antique in character and is as follows: 
ri ma pa ni nt pa, ma pa m ni sa, sa ni dha m pa ma pa ma ma ri ri 
ri sa m dha ni pa ma ri sa, The modern practice is for the svaras 
to ascend as sa ri ma pa dha ni sa and descend as sa ni dha nt pa 
ma ri sa. The vakra prayoga sa ni dha wi is well illustrated by 
the gita prayoga quoted by Tulajendra. It cannot, however, 
be said that a phrase like pa ni sa would altogether be wrong. 
Only modern usage does not very much favour it. This does 
not appear to have been noticed by other writers. If this 
Means anything the 7éga cannot have existed from remote 
antiquity. Sampradáya Pradarfini contains one kirtana of 
Muthuswàmi Dikshitar; three songs of Tyàgaràja, '* Kanna- 
tandri ", “ Evarikai " and * Kulabirudu ”, are current in this 
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rága. More recent composers too have produced pieces in this 
raga. Its popularity appears to be on the increase. Various 
sdhityas are put into the familiar varna-mettus of this melody. 
Subbarama Dikshitar ealls this a Bhashanga raga. If it is 
Bhashanga according to his own definition, it is nowhere made 
clear where the foreign note comes in. In fact there is no 
foreign note in this rdga. It is quite faithful to its mela. 
Jayantasena is the next rága discussed by Tulajendra. It is 
born of Sri raga mela, a shádava, rishabha being varja. Sadja is 
graha, amsa and nyása. Its svara gati in udgraha is as follows: 
ma ga sa ni dha ni dha pa ma pa ni ni sa sa, ga ga ma dha pa ma ni 
ni sa, ni dha pa ma ma ga ma gata. In the avarohini sadja tanas 
are found to include the following prayogas: sa ni dha ni dha pa 
ma ga ga ma ga sa. This raga is not mentioned by older Sanskrit 
writers except Venkatamakhip. Raghunatha in Sangita Sudha 
claims it as his invention, says it is shddava with rishabha as 
varja and it is janya of Bhairavi mela. If this Zakshana is correct 
the character of the dhaivata in this as in other agas changed 
from komala and became tivra. Vehkatamakhin gives the same 
lakshana as is given by Tulajendra except that ma is graha, amsa 
and nydsa. Sangita Sara Sangraha gives its aroha as: sa ga ma pa 
dha sa and avaroha as: sa ni dha pa ma ga sa. The Sampraddya 
Pradafini does not notice this raga. Tulajendra’s observation 
that there are many fadas and darus in this raga seems open to 
question. It looks as if the author made a note of this kind 
in respect of some other raga like Huseni and it crept into this 
raga. There is only one piece now current and it is a kirtana of 
Tyagaraja beginning “ Vinatasuta ". Other well-known com- 
posers who came after Tyagaraja do not seem to have handled 
it. The kirtana of Tyagaraja conforms to the lakshana of the 
rüga as given in Sangita Sara Sangraha. It differs slightly from 
Tulajendra’s version in that nisháda is varja in Grohana. But even 
in these cases it is usual for the classic treatises to call the raga 
shádava. If a note is present either in the Groha or avaroha it 1s 
not said to be varja in the raga. But Tulajendra has generally 
been careful to note such varja-prayogas in his explanation 
though not in the verse defining Jakshana. In this case, how- 
ever, he makes no such reference to the absence of nisháda in 
the drokana. Evidently, the omission of nishada in the aroha was 
the result of a later development than when Tulajendra re- 
corded its lakshana. The prayogas cited by him proceed rather 
as pa ni sa than as pa dha sa. ' . ean 
Manirangu is the next rdga described. It is from Sri raga 
mela. It has sadja for graha, amía and nyása. It is a shádava 
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raga, dhaivata being varja. Tulajaji does not say that gandhara is. 
varja ‘in aroha but it is to be gathered from the prayogas given. 
by him. It is strange that even in the case of this well-known 
raga he does not mention by way of explanation the absence 
of gándhára in aroha. He gives the svara gati from alapa as: ni sa. 
ri ga ga ri ni, ni sa ri, ga ri rt sa ni, sa ri ma pa ma fa ni, sa ni pa 
ma ga ni, ri sa sa. Gita proyoga is given as follows: ri ma pa pa ni 
pa ma ma, pa pa pa ma ga ri ri ga ri ri sa ni sa ri ni sa ri sa sa m sa. 
The other Sanskrit writers do not mention this rága. Sangita 
Sära Sangraha gives the droha as: sa ri ma ga ma pa ni sa and. 
avaroha as: sa mi pa ma ga ri sa. A simple ároha as sa ri ma in- 
stead of sa ri ma ga should be sufficient. “ Mamavapattabi- 
rāma” of Muthuswami Dikshitar and “ Ranidiradu” of 
Tyagaraja have become famous pieces in this rága. It is un- 
fortunate that some of the very recent compositions in this 
raga, though not incorrect in svaras, have failed to grasp the 
spirit of the melody. This fact serves to bring out clearly that 
it is the chyà or complexion of the rága, not the svaras alone, 
that has to be understood and mastered. 

Madhyamadi is a janya of Sri raga mela. It is a clear ouduva. 
Gündhàra and dhaivata are varja in it. It is sung in the evening. 
Its beauty is most perceived in the flute. Tulajendra adds by 
way of clarification that its svara gati in droha and avaroha is 
avakra. But really the svara gati need not necessarily be even. 
In the freedom of saficháras, dhdtu prayogas are not uncommon, 
particularly where vádi-samvádi relationship could be employed 
with effect. He gives udgrdha prayogas as follows: pa pa ma ma 
pa mi pa pa ma ma ri ma ma, ri ri ma ma pa pa ni ni sa, pa ni pa 
m pa pa ma ri, ma ri ma ri ri sa ri ri sa ri ri sa ni, sa ni pa ni sa 
ri ri, ma ma pa, ni pa pa ma ri ma ri, ma ri ri sa ni sa sa ni pa ni 
sa n, sa Sa ni pa ma ri sa sa. Gita prayoga is: ri pa ma ri ma pa 
sa sa, sa sa mi pa ma, pa ma m, sa ri ma ri ri sa ni. Madhyamadi, 
which we now call Madhyamiavati, is a very ancient rága 
noticed and described by most writers. Venkatamakhin's 
sloka from Chaturdandi Praküfikà is cited by Tulajaji almost 
in entirety. Venkatamakhin mentions madhyama as graha, 
amsa and nyāsa. The remark that this raga is best enjoyed. 
in flute is Venkatamakhin's. This remark is fully justified for 
the notes of Madhyamàvati even as those of Kambhoji are 
produced in the flute naturally without any effort. As the 
name implies it is likely that in the long past, before the scales 
Were all assimilated to one gamut proceeding fróm sadja, this 
raga was played beginning from madhyama. Sangita Sudhé also 


has the description of the raga as in Chalurdandi Prakasika. 
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Pundarika Vitthala puts this rāga under Kedara which would 
correspond to Sankarabharana mela. This makes nisháda tivra. 
Somanátha classifies it under Mallaru which also corresponds 
to Sankarabharana melu. Rāmāmātya treats it as a janya of 
Sri raga mela. In the south the rága has kaifiki nishada while 
the north favours kakali misháda for it. The oldest version 
had probably kaisiki mshada. In the simultaneous progressions 
of fourths and fifths this is the earliest raga to be derived for 
it is obtained after the first progression, the second progression 
completing the scale of Karaharapriya or Sri rága. It is well 
to remember that a raza is spoken of as janya only for classifi- 
cation and is in no sense indicative of its later birth. In fact 
most melas derive their name only from the old and well-known 
ragas spoken of as janyas. Thus Madhyamadi whose notes can 

be formed after the first progression of fourths and fifths, by 
which I mean that its notes are sadja, madhyama, madhyama of 
madhyama, pafichama, paftchama of pafichama, the last reproduced 

in the madhya saptaka, is, from the point of view of concord of 
its notes with sadja, of the highest degree of harmony on the 

principle of samoddadvaya. This raga, therefore appropriately 

closes a concert so as to leave the sweetest impression on the 

audience. In this view the substitution of kakali for kaisiki 
nishada in the northern phase of the raga must be a later 

change. In the South the rága has undergone little altera- 

tion. The present practice is to render it in the noon rather 

than in the evening. All the master composers have produced 

fine pieces in this raga. Sampradaya Pradarsini gives only one 

song of Dikshitar. Tyagaraja has composed several songs in 

it. Of them * Alakalalla ", “ Ramakhatha”’, “ Evarichirirà ", 

* Venkate$a ” “ Adigisukham " and “ Nadupai > have at- 

tained wide popularity. Syama Sastri’s “ Palinchu Kāmākshi ” 

is a classic in this rága and is now extensively rendered. 

Purandaradāsa’s “ Lakshmibaramma” combining great 

beauty and simplicity, was at one time a favourite in every 

Hindu household. This song as an invocation to the goddess 

of prosperity enshrined in a very auspicious réga coming from 

the first great composer and pitamaha of Carnatic music was 

believed to bring good luck to all who rendered it. I hope 

the song will become popular again. . 

The last raga classified under Sri rága mela is the oud- 
uva raga called Dhanyasi. Ri and dha are varja in it. It 
is a rdgdiga sung in the morning and is auspicious. Its 
svara gati in ároha and avaroha is avakra and regular. The 
udgraha prayoga is ma ga sa ni sa ga ma pa, pa m pa m sa; 
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tāra sadja tāna frayogas are: ni pa ni ni sa ni pa ma ga sa, 
Thaya prayogas are: pa ma ga sa, ga ma pa ma ga sa, ga ma 
fa ni pa ma, ga ma fa ma ga sa, ga ma pa ni pa ni ni sa nt pa, 
pa mi pa ma ga ma pa ma ga sa. The gila prayogas are: ga ma ga 
ma pa ni, pa ni sa ma ga sa, sa sa ni pa ma ma ga sa. This rága is 
not the Dhanyasi raga as it is now understood but what is 
known as Suddha Dhanyási or sometimes also known rightly 
or wrongly as Udaya ravi chandrikà, in which is the well- 
known song of Tyagaraja, “ Entenerchina ". Venkatamakhin's 
lakshanasloka for this rdga is the same as is repeated in Saram- 
ria. Sangita Sudha has almost identical observation to make. 
Sadja is graha, amsa and nyàása for it. But the book mentions 
the name of the raga as Dhanāsi instead of Dhanyási. It 
speaks of it as ouduva and quotes vainika sampradàya as the 
authority. Raga Vibodha calls it Dhannasi. Svaramela Kalánidhi 
gives the name as Dhanyasi. Pundarika Vitthala calls it 
Dhanaéri. All these classify it under Sri rága mela. This raga, 
though it bears the name given by Pundarika Vitthala is an 
entirely different raga. With Lochana Kavi it is one of the 
twelve mela ràgas. Its notes are those of our Pantuvaráli or 
Kamavardhani. We ought not to confuse the Dhanáéri of 
Lochana Kavi with Dhanyàsi of Sárámría. —Sangita-Sára- 
Sangraha calls this raga Sindhu Dhanyasi and curiously enough 
this is the name mentioned for the kirtana of Tyagaraja’s 
** Entenerchina ” in the edition of songs by Narasimha Bhaga- 
vathar. Srinivasa Pandit in his Raga Tata Vibodha gives 
this as the janya of the juddha scale (Sri) and mentions that 
ri and dha are varja in droha. It is very probable that 
even before the time of Purandaradása the riga Dhanyasi 
was developing from a strict ouduva rdga into what we 
now call an ouduva sampürna or what the ancients would 
call à sampürna though with a variety of rishabha and dhaivata 
different from the corresponding notes of the scale under 
which Dhanyasi was classed. As this new development of the 
raga became more popular, numerous compositions appeared 
in it. Purandaradása composed many songs in the altered 
form of the rága, which is, of course, modern Dhanyasi. 
Bhadrachalam Ramdas, Tyagaraja and padam composers 
like Kuppuswamy Iyer produced many beautiful songs in it. 
The introduction of flat rishabha and flat nishdda in the 
avarohana heightened the beauty and emotion of the raga and 
was found suitable for highly devotional type of music, Thus 
the new Dhanyasi eclipsed the old. It was left to the great 
composer Tyagaraja to vivify the old raga Dhanyasi as it 
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existed, before it had attained sampurnatva, by composing a 
song of high significance. To distinguish the raga as revived 
the most recent lakshqnaküras have chosen to call this rdga 
Suddha Dhanyàsi. The re-christening of it by some as Udaya 
ravi chandrikà is perhaps meant to eliminate confusion, 
though it must be confessed that the character of nishdda is 
overlooked by these well-meaning people. 

Now Tulajendra, having finished Sri raga mela and its janya 
rügas, considers Nata raga mela. He begins by saying that, of 
the notes of this mela, sa ma and pa are Ssuddha, rishabha and 
dhaivata are shatsruti, gündhára is antara and misháda is kakalt. 
Of this mela the principal raga is Suddha Nata. It is sampürna 
and bhdshanga not, indeed, in the modern sense. It omits 
dhaivata and gandhara in avaroha. It'is sung in the evening. Its 
svara gati both in the aroha and the avaroha is straight The 
udgrüha prayoga is: sa sa sa ni pa ma, ri ga ma pa dha m, sa sa ni - 
pa, pa pa, ni pa ni ni, Other prayogas are: sa sa ri ri, ri ga ma pa 
dha ni, sa sa mi pa, sa sa sa sa sa, ri ga ma pa ni pa sa sa. In the 
muktdyi of thāya is found the prayoga: sa sa sa ni pa pa sa sa ni. 
The prayoga in prabandha is: ga ma pa sa sa, ri sa sa ri sa sa, ni 
sa sa ni pa ma ma ri sa. The silladi prayoga is: sa sa ni pa ma ma 
ri sa sa sa. Venkatamakhin after mentioning the aforesaid 
lakshanas says sadja is vadi, pafichama is samvadi, rishabha and 
dhaivata are anuvüdis and. gándhára and nisháda, are vivádis. The 
last two notes are called vivddis because they occur, one 
between shatsruti nisháda and madhyama and the other between 
shatsruti ni and sa with only a resultant semitonal interval 
between each side. In other words these notes bring about a 
succession of three semitones consecutively. —Saügita Sudha 
gives the same lakshana and like Chaturdandi Prakasika mentions 
the mela of Nata first. Tulajendra mentions Nata a second 
for he considered it auspicious to mention Sri first. In the 
fifty melas and ragas of Vidyaranya described in Sangia 
Sudha it is the first. It is also one of the fifteen melas given 
there. It is called Natta. It is derived from Pinjari considered 
to be a bhasha of Hindola which itself is traced to the grdma 
rágas. It is in this sense that Venkatamakhin and others call 
it bhüshanga. This is one of the few ragas whose origin and 
identity is traced back to the period before Bharata, viz., to 
the era of gréma rágas. As in the case of this rága, it should 
not be impossible for patient research to establish the identity 
of most of the modern rágas, except for such changes as time 
in its progress must introduce in all things, with their 
prototypes of remote antiquity. Somanàtha gives it as the 
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twenty-second of the twenty-three melas and calls it Suddha 
Nata. The notes are the same. Ramamatya gives it as the 
ninth of his twenty melas and also calls it Suddha Nata. 
Pundarika Vitthala’s description of the rdga is identical. 
Lochana Kavi does not mention Suddha Nata, but other 
varieties, which are placed under his Kedara which, as I have 
already pointed out, corresponds to Sankarabharana mela. 
This raga is remarkable in the history of rágas. It is a very 
difficult rága to render. Only eminent vidvdns with high 
lakshanagüana can do adequate justice to it. It has, therefore, 
remained exclusively with the most learned section of gáyakas 
and vainikas. Unlike Anandabhairavi and other popular 
rdgas it has suffered no distortion. The result is Nata has 
continued absolutely uncbanged for more than two thousand 
years and this is one of the reasóns why the lakshanakáras have 
traced it to the gráma period. Chalanàta is the name of the 
mela under the system of mela names now current as well as 
under the system attributed to Venkatamakhin. The modern 
lakshana even as given in recent publications has not changed. 
Though strictly speaking the drohana is full, yet in practice, the 
full complement of svaras is used only occasionally. Chitta tanas 
in this raga are numerous. In truthitis very much a vainika’s raga 
and eminently suited for madhyama kala or tāna rendering. It 
must be handled with vigour and spirit. If played in the 
beginning of a concert, it has the effect of shaking off lethargy 
and dejection. The high pitch of its notes produces this result. 
It is the best illustration of what is known as a ghana rága as 
contrasted with a naya or rakti raga like Punnagavarali or 
Nadanamakriya. Tyagaraja’s “ Jagadānandakāraka " in this 
rāga is unmatched for its grandeur, dignity, and beauty. His 
* Ninne Bhajane" is widely rendered. Dikshitar’s “ Swami- 
natha” is short and comparatively simpler. There are many 
gitas, prabandhas, and süládis in this raga. A recent composition 
“ Sarasiruhasana” by one Doraiswami Iyer is becoming 
popular because it is in the initial raga and in praise of 
Sarasvati who presides over art and learning. 

The only janya of Nata rdga mela which Tulajendra gives is 
Udaya ravi chandrika. It has sadja for graha and amsa, and 
presumably nydsa also. Dhaivata and gandhara being varja the 
raga is ouduva and like Nata is sung in the evening. The author 
says the rdga is Bhasha of Takka. Takka of oldsis one of the 
eight rdgas forming a group of gréma ragas to which class also 
belongs the old Hindola. The svaras always proceed straight. 
The udgraha prayoga is: sa ni pa sa m, pa ma ri pa ma, ba sa ni 
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sa, ri n pa ma pa, sa ni ni sa, mi pa pa ma ri, ma sa ri ri sa sa sa. 
Then thaya prayogas are given. The gita prayoga is given as: 
ri ma pant, pa sa sant pa, sa sa ri ri pa pa, pa ma ri sa sa ni pa 
ma. Having classified this riga under the Nata mela, Tula- 
jendra was obliged to pronounce the note corresponding to 
südhárana gündhára as ri. Nothing could be more unreasonable 
than this. The note of the pitch of sadhárana gandhara should 
always be intoned as gāndhāra. It is only when the antara- 
gándkára also comes into a raga that sádharaga gandhara should 
‘be made to masquerade as rishabha though with a shatsrutt 
value. Where, however, in a r¿ga the gandhàra of the antara 
variety is altogether absent as when you take the Nata scale 
and omit the gdndhdra, the supposed rishabha must at once 
assume its natural name and character. According to his own 
principle, which indeed he borrews from Venkatamakhin, 
the third brother, the older being higher in rank, would be 
junior only in company with the fourth brother. When the 
fourth is absent the third can never be deemed junior. 
Similarly the svara cannot be shatruti rishabha when antara 
gündhüra is varja. No practical vocal musician will render the 
note as rishabha. Tulajendra’s introducing of the note with the | 
name of rishabha in the sañcháras cited above is thoroughly 
unpractical He ought to have reclassified the raga under a 
different mela as for instance the twenty-third in Venkatama- 
khin scheme, now called Gauri manohari. There appears to 
be no reference to this raga by Venkatamakhin or Govinda 
Dikshitar. Sañgita Sara Sangraha puts it under Nata Bhairavi 
as well as under Chalanáta. Sampradàya Pradarsini does not 
deal with this réga separately. In describing Suddha Dhanyasi, 
Subbarama Dikshitar incidentally mentions that the only 
difference between the two lies in the nishdda. This remark is 
rather strange for an author whose equipment is encyclopedic, 
for, on the same principle you can easily say that the only 
difference between Kalyani and Sankarabharana is in the 
madhyama, In fact, there appears to be no composition to 
illustrate the /akshana as given by Tulajendra. 

The next mela described by Tulajendra is Malavagaula. 
Of its svaras, sa ma and pa are Suddha. Dhaivata and rishabha are 
also fuddha. Gandhára is antara and uisháda is kakali. The ragas 
born of it are firstly Malavagaula itself, then Saranga natika, 
Ardradesi, Cháyágaula, Takka, Gurjari, Gundakriya, Phala- 
mafijan, Nadaramakriya, Saurashtri, Mangalakaisika, Mecha- 
baul, Magadhi, Gauri manohari, Máruva, Gaulipantu, 
Saveri, Pürvi, all of which are samfürnas. The shádavas are: 
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Gaula, Lalita bauli, Padi, Kannada bangala, Malahari, 
Parnapafichama. The ouduva janyas are: Suddha sáveri, Megha- 
ranji, Revagupta. 
The svaragati of the Malavagaula ig straight. The prayogas 
are: sa ft sa sa hi, sa ri sa, Ti sa sa Ti sa sa, rt sa sa ri, sa ni dha 
pa ga ri pa pa, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa. The gita prayoga is given 
as: sa sa ni dha ni sa ni dha pa ma, ni dha pa dha ma pa ga ma pa 
dha ni sa ri. Other gita prayogas are: dha pa pa ga pa pa, ri sa ri 
sa sa. The omission of madhyama in some of those saficharas is 
not now common. Chaiurdandi Prakáfikà calls this the Gaula 
mela, though Gaula is only a shádava. This mode of giving a 
name for the mela, from a rága that is not sampürna, is unusual. 
Venkatamakhin does not mention any raga as Malavagaula. 
All the seven varieties of Gaula, not all of them from this mela, 
are said to have nishdda for graha etc. Sangita Sudhá calls this mela 
Gurjari mela, The author questiohs the wisdom of calling a mela 
by the name of a rága which is not sampirna. It is therefore clear 
that even in his time, as indeed in that of Venkatamakhin, 
this mela was known as Gaula mela. Govinda Dikshitar does 
not approve of naming this mela as Malavagaula mela as the 
raga Malavagaula was not well-known. He is of opinion that 
the mela should be termed Gurjari mela. That in the drohana 
pafichama is dropped sometimes cannot deprive the Gurjari rága 
of its sambürnatoa as pafichamais presentin the avarohana. Govinda 
Dikshitar was indeed wrong in stating that Malavagaula was 
not a frasiddha raga, in his time. It was not only one of the 
best known ragas, but Purandaradasa in his systematization of 
Carnatic Music adopted it as the initial scale for music instruc- 
tions. Even in the age of Vidyaranya the rága must have 
attained high celebrity as most writers including Somanátha, 
Ramamatya, Pundarika Vitthala have named the mela as 
Malavagaula and placed Gurjari as only a janya under it. 
Nothing can prove the popularity of the scale more than the 
number of janya rágas grouped under it. Almost every notable 
work on music assigns the largest number of ragas to this mela. 
Most feelingful ragas are born of this mela, but mostly they 
are soka rasa pradhàna. May it not therefore be maintained 
that the rdgas of this mela have powerful appeal on the view 
expressed by the poet “ our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought”. The Malavagaula rága has maintained 
its integrity from remote past down to the present. Ashtapadis, 
pr abandhas, gitas and silddis are quite common in this melody. 
The gita of Venkatamakhin is famous. But the interesting fact 
about that is that in the gia the raga is called Malavagaula. 
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It has been pointed out that in the Chaturdandt Prakáfikà the 
mela is simply referred to as Gaula mela. In the gita it is 
not only Milavagaula but Maya Malavagaula, Even if maya 
was added for katapaygdi calculation the name should have 
been mäyāgaula rather than Mayà Malavagaula. Sampradaya 
Pradarfini gives a composition of Muthuswami Dikshitar in 
this rágz, being the first one of Guruguha kirtands and appro- 
priately the vibakti is prathama in it. This is evidence of the 
pre-eminence given to the scale by Dikshitar in conformity 
with the tradition of purvachàryas of whom Purandaradasa 
is the nearest to us. Four kirtands of Tyagaraja are current. 
The most notable of them is “ Vidulakumrokkeda " wherein 
the composer offers his salutations to the purvacharyas. The 
raga as set for the theme is a tacit recognition of the tradi- 
tional antiquity and primary nature of it. 

The next janya of Malavagaula mela is Saranga Nata with 
sadja for graha, and amsa and nydsa. It is an evening raga. 
Venkatamakhin states its vddi is sadja, samvádis are madhyama 
and pajichama, anuvádis are dhaivata and nshabha and vádis are 
gāndhāra and nisháda. Tulajendra avers that the aroha is from 
madhya sadja to tara sadja, but the gandhara and misháda do 
not occur in the regular course. These notes should be used 
according to sandarbha which can only mean tradition and 
usage. The tāra sadja tana prayoga is: dha sa sa n, sa ri 
ma ga n ma ma pa ma fa dha dha pa, ma pa dha sa sa, The 
avaroha dhaivata tana prayoga is: mi sa ri ma ga ri ga ma pa, pa 
pa ma. It is difficult to understand how this can be re- 
garded as dhaivata tana in the total absence of dhaivata itself. 
The pafchama stháy: is given as: ma pa dha ni sa, dha pa ma ma 
pa ma ri. Thaya prayogas are: dha pa dha ma pa ni sa ri, ri sa dha 
pa, sa ni dha pa, ma ma pa ma ri ma ga ri sa, dha sa ri ma ma ma. 
fa pa dha, pa ma ga ri sa sa. Gila prayogas axe: ri ri pa pa ma n 
ri sa m sa ri ga ma pa ma ri ri sa ni sa. Prabandha prayoga 
is given as: ma fa dha ni sa ri, ma ga ri sa ni dha pa, ma ga ri sa. 
Sangita Sudhà severely criticizes the view of those writers, who 
place the raga Saranga Nata under the Salanga Nata mela 
which takes the sharp rishabha and sharp dhaivata and that 
other janyas stated under it are to be classed under different 
melas. Evidently the author of Sudha is of opinion that no raga 
or mela of the name Saranga Nata existed apart from Saranga 
Nata described by him as janya of Gurjari mela, It is not 
Ramamaty¢ alone who speaks of Saranga Nata with sharp 
rishabha and sharp dhawata under a mela of the same name. 
Somanátha mentions Saranga Nata as a janya of Malahari which 
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in the notes taken corresponds to Saranga Nata of Ramamiatya 
which is practically Sankarabharana. The janya-rágas which 
Govinda Dikshitar complains of, as wrongly placed under 
Salanga Nata and disposed of by him under different melas, 
are also placed by Somanatha under Malahari. Pundarika 
Vitthala also places Saranga Nata under Kedara which takes 
Sharp rishaba and dhaivata. The common inference from these 
facts is that rages having the same name came to be rendered 
differently in different parts of the country or in different 
ages, the variable notes being changed. For instance while 
Bhüpàli of the South takes flat varieties of rishabha, gandhara 
and dhaivata, the raga of the same name in the North is sung 
with the sharp varieties of these notes. The notes themselves 
are not changed but their variety. As we proceed with other 
Tágas, many instances of this change will be found. Practical 
music in a wide country like‘ours cannot always continue 
unchanged. A Jlakshanakdra should take note of these changes 
and explain. Nothing, therefore, seems more appropriate than 
the inclusion of a brief history of the rdga in the books that 
give its lakshana. In Sampraddya Pradarsini only one composition 
of Dikshitar is given. No song of Tyagaraja in this raga ap- 
pears in the printed editions of his songs. It seems as if this 
raga went out of vogue even in Tyàgaràja's time. The use of 
rishabha and dhaivata was evidently unsettled both in the svara- 
krama as well as their suti value. On the other hand, Saveri 
was straight and unambiguous in its notes and did not in bhava, 
differ substantially from Sàraüga Nata as a janya of Malava- 
guala mela and came to be favoured more to the gradual 
exclusion of the dubious rága. When there is a violent differ- 
ence as to the lakshana of a raga it is not unusual for practical 
artistes to abandon it particularly when there is another raga 
almost like it. This is one of the reasons why Vasanta came 
to be favoured more than Lalita. It looks as if Sàranga Nata 
ceased to be current for more than two centuries. It is true 
Dikshitar has composed a song in it. It was one of his aims to 
revive disused ragas. Tyagaraja also revived extinct rāgas 
but he did so only when they had a chance of independent 
existence, and clear identity. It will not be a surprise if Tyaga- 
raja has not composed in this raga. It may be pointed out 
that the distinction between Saranga Nata and Salanga Nata 
now made is illusory. Both the names mean the same raga. 
f Ardradesi is the next raga described by Tulajehdra. It is a 
Janya of Malavagaula mela. It is sampürna with sadja for graha 
and nyása. It is a morning raga. Its svaragati in edppu is as 
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follows: ri sa dha sa ri ga ma ma, sa sa dha dha pa ma ma, ga ga 
ga ri sa dha dha pa dha ni sa dha. The tāna of madhyama is: sa ri 
ri sa dha sa ri ga ma ga ga ri. The thaya prayoga is: sa dha dha 
dha pa dha, ni dha pa ma, dha dha pa ma, pa pa ma, ga ga ri. The 
gita prayoga is given as: sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa sa ri sa ni, dha 
pa pa ma ga ri. The süládi prayoga is: sa sa ri sa ri ma ma ma ma 
sa, dha dha dha pa dha pa pa pa pa dha sa sa dha pa pa, ga ga ri. 
It will be noticed from these prayogas that nishdda is used 
occasionally in the aroha and that prayogas like ga ga ri and sa 
dha dha are characteristic. This rága does not appear to have 
engaged the attention of other writers. Sangita Sara Saügraha 
gives its droha as full and its avaroha as: sa dha pa ma ga ri sa. 
This looks correct enough. Subbarama Dikshitar makes the 
avarohana also complete and draws attention to the charac- 
teristic prayogas noted above. He gives a composition of 
Muthuswàámi Dikshitar. No*song of Tyāgarāja is current in 
this raga. 

Chayagaula is the next raga considered. It is a janya of 
Malavagaula mela, sampirna with nishada for graha and may 
be sung always. The svara gati in droha and avaroha is regular 
as well as irregular. The prayogas are: ma ma ga sa, rt sa m sa 
dha sa sa ri, sa ri ga ma ri ga ma pa dha dha pa ma ma pa dha sa 
ni sa, dha dha pa pa ma ma ga sa, The thaya prayogas are: ri ga 
ma pa dha m ni sa, sa ni dha pa ma ma ma ga sa. Gita prayoga is: 
ma ma pa pa dha pa dha mi sa sa sa m dha dha pa pa ma ga ma, 
The silddi prayoga is: ma ma ma ma ma pa dha dha ni sa, sa ni pa 
ma ga ri ma ma ma ma. The sülüdi prayoga seems to emphasize 
the madhyama, In other prayogas there appears to be frequent 
omission of rishabka and nisháda. Venkatamakhin simply men- 
tions it is a sampürna raga, janya of Gaula mela with nisháda for 
graha. Sangita Sudha has identical observations to make, only 
the name of the mela is given as Gurjari. Ramamatya treats 
this raga as the janya of Malavagaula. Sampraddya Pradarsint 
contains one kirtana of Dikshitar. The usual gita of Venkata- 
makhin is absent in it. In the /akshana sloka cited in its ga and 
ni are said to be varja in aroha. 

Takka is the next raga. It is a janya of Malavagaula, sam- 
pirna with sadja for graha, amša and nyàsa. The use of parichama 
in it is alpa. Its avarohagati is mentioned as “ Düra sangatika” 
as will be evidenced by the frayogas: ma ga ma, rt rt ga ma, dha 
dha ni sa, ni dha ma ma ri, ga ri ri ga ma sa, The alpa pafichama 
occurs in tite phrase: sa ma pa ni ga sa ma. Perhaps this last is 
the best illustration of “Dara Sangatika”. Sampradaya Pra- 
darfini makes ri in droha and ri and ni in avaroha varja and pa 
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alpa. Most writers do not mention Takka in their works. 
Pundarika Vitthala gives it as a janya of Malavagaula. Among 

the grüma ragas and their derivations the name Takka with or 

without prefix occurs often. It is givep as one of the group of 
gráma rágas of which Hindola also is one. Other groups include 

names like Takka Kaisika and Takka Saindhava. Among the 

upángas koldhala is said to be derived from Takka. It is prob- 
able that Takka as described in Sáramrita is a revival of what 

may be deemed a survival though in an altered form of the 
old raga, as it might have lingered in parts of Northern India. 

Sampradaya Pradarsini gives a composition of Muthuswami 

Dikshitar. There is a composition of Tyagaraja in the raga 

‘raka Sasi vadanā’. In the two gitas of Venkatamakhin given by 

Subbarama Dikshitar one is without pañchama and the other 

with occasional pañchama. « 

Gurjari is the next raga. Itis a jana of Malavagaula mela 
and sampirna. It is sung in the morning. Its graha is rishabha. 
It does not have a madhyaménta mirchand as sa ri ga ma. The 
svara gati is described as avakra sandarbha. The udgraha prayoga 
is: pa dha ri sa sa sa ri dha ga dha pa ma, ga ma dha ni sa, ni dha 
pa ma ga ga ga ri. The thaya prayogas are: rı sa ni sa dha sa ri sa 
mi sa, n sa m sa, dha sa ri sa dha, ri ga pa ma ga sa, dha ni sa dha 
pa ma, pa ma ga ga riri sa ni sa sa. The gita prayogas are: ni 
dha dha ni dha, dha ni dha pa ga dha dha pa pa ma ga ga ga ri, ga 
ma pa dha ni sa ri sa ni pa dha ri sa ni sa sa, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 
sa rt ga, ri sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa. Venkatamakhin calls this 
raga Raganga born of Gaulamela and says dhaivata is varja in 
avaroha and its graha is rishabha. Sangita Sudha makes this raga 
the most important of the scale which is named after it and 
states that some think that pafichama is varja in Groha. This raga 
is noticed by the following writers in addition to Somanatha. 
Ramamiatya, Pundarika Vitthala and Lochana Kavi. It is 
one of the pure ragas that have remained unaltered both in 
the Northern and Southern systems, though it must be owned 
that at present it is not current in the South asa raga rendered 
in dlapana. That it had continuity from the period of classic 
tradition down to the time of Tyàgaràja and Muthuswami 
Dikshitar who composed in this raga, is evident. It has re- 

mained dormant during the recent epochs on account of the 
greater popularity and freedom of the raga Malavagaula itself. 
A master composer might succeed in envisaging the rága form; 
but an ¿lapana of it by a musician of an ordinaty calibre is 
difficult. To-day the rága lives only in compositions, I must 
here point out the mistake some people make in interpreting 
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alpa pañchama to mean a pañchama ot less than four srutis and 
singing the raga with pratimadhyama. There is no pratimadhyama: 
at all in this raza. 

Gundakriyà is the next rága. It is janya of Malavagaula 
mela. It is sampürna with sadja for graha, amsa and nydsa. Its 
svara gati is described as sama as well as vishama. The prayogas 
are: ma pa ma ga ri sa, ga ma pa sa ni ma pa ma, ga ma pa ga ri 
sa, ri sa ni sa sa. Thaya prayogas are: ga ma ga sa ri sa m, sa 
ri sa ri, ga ma ga sa ri sa m; ri sa ni sa, ga ri sa nt pa ma ma, ma 
ga ri, sa ri sa ri pa ma ga sa ri, sa ni sa sa; dha dha dha pa ma ri 
ga ma pa, ga ma pa ni sa ri sa ni pa ma ma pa ma, pa pa ni sa sa. 
You will find here that dhaivata is used only very occasionally. 
In fact in the above prayogas it occurs only in one phrase. 
Venkatamakhin has nothing more to say than that it isa 
sampürna janya of Gaulamela with sa graha. Sangita Sudha is also. 
to the same effect. Somanatlfa, Ramamatya and Pundarika 
Vitthala speak of it as Gundakriya, Gaudakriya Gundakari 
or Gundakriti. The raga is fairly old. 

In the modern version of the raga also the dhaivata is very 
occasional. Sarigita Sāra Sangraha gives the aroha as: sa ri pa 
ma ni sa (perhaps it ought to be sa ri ma pa ni sa) and avaroha 
as: sa ni pa dha pa ma ga ri sa. In the Sampradaya Pradarsini the 
Grohana mürchand is given as: sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa and avaroha 
as; sa ni pa ma ga ma dha pa ma ga ri sa. It cites the raganga 
raga lakshana gita of Vehkatamakhin which contains the names 
of seventy-two melas supposed to have been given by Venkata- 
makhin. The strangest thing about it is that at the end, the 
gita mentions the number of srutis as twenty-four. In the mela 
chapter of Chaturdandi Prakasikà Venkatamakhin describes his 
nineteen melas in terms of svaras the srutt value of every one of 
which he gives and shows how in each mela the srutis total 
twenty-two. If there was one thing he was particular about, 
it is that, no matter what the scale is, in no case can the total 
number of the suis of its svaras be anything but twenty-two. 
It is hardly to be expected that he would subscribe to the 
theory of twenty-four srutis in view of his strong conviction of 
the inescapable nature of twenty-two fnutis. This circum- 
stance throws considerable doubt on the authenticity of the 
gita referred to above. The Sampraddya Pradarsini contains a 
composition of Muthuswami Dikshitar in this réga. The 
kirtand of Tyagaraja “ Intanuchu " in Gundakriya sparkling 
with grace and vivacity appears to be the only composition 
by means of which a knowledge of the rága is ordinarily 
gained. 
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Phalamaiijari is next described. It is a janya of Malava- 
gaula, sampirna, with sadja for graha, amsa and nyása. It is 
sung in the evening. Its ¿roha gati is as follows: sa ri ni dha 
ni sa ri ga ga ma dha pa dha pa ma ga dpa dha sa sa ni sa, ni dha ni 
dha dha pa ma ga ma ri sa, ri sa ni dha, ni sari sa sa; ga ga ma ri sa; 
ma ga ma ru sa, ma ga ma ri sa, ma ga pa ma, ma ga ma ri sa maga 
ma dha dha, sa ni sa, ni dha pa ma, ma ga ma ri sa. It seems clear 
from this that the most characteristic prayoga is: ma ga ma ri 
sa. Tulajendra refers to the svara gati as samslishta by which I 
suppose is meant the svaras are closely linked. Phalamaiijari 
is not mentioned by any writer except Ramamatya who also 
makes it a janya of Malavagaula mela. Pundarika Vitthala 
speaks of a Prathamamafijari. The familiar composition of 
lyàgarája “Sanatana” is sung in Karaharapriya mela. 
Sarigita Sara Saügraha places Phalamafijari under the twenty- 
second mela and gives its drohd as: sa ga ma dha sa and avaroha 
as: sa ni dha pa ma ga ma ri sa. The characteristic ma ga ma 
rt sa is also here. Here is an instance of a raga changing over 
from one scale to another. This is not strange. Even during 
recent times such occurrences have taken place. Dikshitar’s 
Kirtané in Tarañgint known as * Maye” was composed in the 
twenty-sixth scale of Venkatamakhin. It is now rendered in 
the twenty-eighth scale. Few who have heard the present 
rendering will consent to the mela changed back again. Rakti 
is the supreme test by which these changes have to be judged 
and an alteration is to be opposed only when it fails to stand 
that test. Sampraddya Pradarsini does not consider Phalamafijari. 

Tulajaji next describes the raga Nadaramakriya as born of 

Malavagaula, evening raga, sampürna with sadja for graha, amsa 
and nyasa. The mirchands are regular in order, For example 
they are as follows: ri sa ssa ni dha ni dha ni sa ri, ni sa ri ma 
ga ma dha dha pa pa ma ga, dha dha ni ssa, sa ni dha ni dha dha 
pa pa ma ga ri ri sa ni, dha ni dha dha pa ma ga, ga ma pa dha ni 
sa n ga—in udgraha-prayoga. The thdya prayoga is then given: 
dha dha ni sa sa, mi sa ssa, ri ri ri sa ni sa ri ri sa ni dha. The 
prayogas in silàdi are: dha ni dha ni sa ni dha pa ma ga ma dha pa 
ma dha ma pa ma ga. Yn gita the prayogas are: sa ri ga ma pa 
dha ni sa ni dha, ga ri sa ni dha, ni ni dha ma ga ma ga ri sa. 
Svaramela Kalanidhi and Rágavibodha give a different version 
of this raga. They treat it as a mela with the corresponding 
e They change its gündhára to sādhāraņa with the result 
EA it becomes the ninth mela of Venkatamakhin: Dhenuka 
(bhinna sadja). Sañgia Sudha is perfectly justified in criticizing 


amamatya as having entirely ignored practice and changed 
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the character of the gdndhdra, which he is definite, cannot be 
other than antara. Venkatamakhin also puts it under Māla- 
vagaula. All these lakshanakaras consider the raga as sampürna. 
It is true therága takes all the seven notes. It is for this 
reason perhaps that occasionally tara sadja and rishabha and 
sometimes even gándhzra are touched in the prayogas above 
quoted. But actual practice has for at least five centuries been 
limited to nisháda. At present it is called a nishadantya raga. 
The phrase ma ga n ma ma has become most characteristic. 
Sangita Sampradaya Pradarími gives a kirtana of Purandara- 
dāsa—“ Ninna namà"—in notation. The safichdras there do- 
not proceed beyond nishdda. It is common in nishadantya ragas 
for phrases to stop short of nishade. In the song of Purandara- 
dasa above referred to, the prayogas which include nishdda are 
but two in number. The same peculiarity may also be 
observed in the well-known fada of Kshetragíia ** Payyeda”’.. 
When a nishüdántya raga takes the kākali svara there is the 
danger of that svara slipping down to kaisiki. It is this 
circumstance that renders the msh@da prayogas rare in the 
raga. This is a highly emotional rakti raga which must 
be rendered only in slow tempo. It is very apt for soka 
rasa. The spirit of the modern times, however, is making in- 
roads into the rága both in tonal range and in tempo. “ Inta- 
paraka” of Anayya is a notorious example. It is no longer in 
slow tempo, and tārasthayi sañcãras are loaded on it. As sung 
by most artistes today its rága is Malavagaula. The pada of 
Kshetragna has, however, remained unaffected. “ Sivaloka ” 
of Gopalakrishna Bharati popularized by Krishna Bhagavatar 
a generation ago does not now scem to be much in evidence. 
It is not clear when the name of this raga was changed to- 
Nadaramakriya. Presumably it must be after the age of Kshe- 
tragna. There were many ragas which had_Ramakriya asa 
substantial part of their name with or without prefixes, such 
as, Suddha Ramakriya, Sindhu Ramakriya, Ramakriya. The 
change of name was evidently in the interest of clarity. 
Sauráshtri is next considered. It is a janya of Malavagaula 
with sadja for graha, amša and nyasa and may be rendered at 
all times. The svara passages in üroha and avaroha are both 
regular and irregular, for example: sa ssą sa ri sa ni dha pa, pa 
dha pa dha ni dha pa, pa ma ga ri ga ma fpa pa, ga ma dha ma pa 
dha ni dha, pa pa ma pa dha mi sa, dha rà sa ri, sa ri ga ma mma 
ga ri sa, sa ssa m i i dha sa ni iiisa ssa in atta prayoga; dha ma. 
fa ga ri sa, ga ma pa ma, pa dha dha pa, pa ma pa dha ni ssa 1n. 


tara sadja tāna prayoga; sa ni dha pa ma ga ri, ga ga ma pa ni dha 
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pa, sa ni dha pa pa ma ga ri, ga ga ma pa dha ni dha pa, sa ni dha 
pa ma ga ri in tháya prayoga; sa ni dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, 
dha pa pa ma ga ri, ga ma pa in gita prayoga. Gitüntara prayoga is 
given as follows: dha ni sa ri sa ri, ga ña pa dha dha sa sa sa sa sa 
Ja ssa sa sa m dha pa ma pa ga ri ga. 

Authors unacquainted with the Southern system of music do 
not describe this raga. Ramamatya calls it an inferior raga 
perhaps because it is very much a chaya raga. He would treat 
it as an evening rága whereas Venkatamakhin whom Tulajaji 
follows would consider it fit for all hours of the day. All the 
books dealing with lakshana refer to this raga as janya of Māla- 
vagaula. This would lead us to suppose that it takes suddta 
dhaivata. Yn practice, however, the raga at least for the past 
five hundred years, has been taking eka $ruti dhaivata. In a 
system of music based on'seventy-two melas there is no excuse 
for not classifying the raga under Süryakànta or the seven- 
teenth mela. But the spirit of conservatism in these matters is 
so strong that even at present it is not unusual to find it 
placed under the same old fifteenth mela, Tt is the same with 
Vasanta. It must be pointed out however that the older 
classification had less regard for the character of the notes 
than for the affinities of form and complexion. In the older 
compositions occasional use of suddha dhaivata in phrases like 
pa dha pa is still to be found. In some saficharas alpa kaisiki 
nisháda occurs. Too frequent a use of kaisiki nishada mars the 
beauty of the raga. That this réga was popular before the 
middle of the nineteenth century is clear from the large 
number of compositions of Tyagaraja and others. Then 
when the mela raga, Chakravaka was popularized by the 
musicians in the later part of the century, Saurashtri be- 
came somewhat scarce. After the beginning of this century 
Saurashtri again came into prominence as it is a raga of greater 
charm than Chakravaka and has also a longer tradition behind 
it. When Chakravaka was popular Saurashtri was renderd in 
its imitation. Now when Sauráshtri has regained its popularity, 
songs in Chakravaka are rendered with a touch of Saurashtri. 
For example hear “ Etula brotuvo” of Tyagaraja. The revival of 
Sauráshtri is due not a little to the work of academic bodies 
whose endeavours to preserve rakti ragas by defining their 
lakshanas have served to maintain their distinct individuality. 
It is strange Somanátha does not refer to this raga. Ramamitya 
puts it under Malavagaula. Pundarika Vitthala and Lochana 
Kavi do not appear to take notice of it. Evidently it was 
not so common in Northern and Central India as it was in the 
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West from where it came to the South through Karnataka. In 
the lakshana sloka of Venkatamakhin cited in the Sampfadáya 
Pradarsini it is stated that the tivra dhaivata is also used in some 
places in this raga, Subbarama Dikshitar takes this to imply 
the use of Zaiñkt nisháda also. This statement is totally at 
variance with the lakshana sloka in Chaturdandi Prakasika. There 
are two kirtands of Dikshitar in this raga commonly sung: 
*Sürya-mürte" the first of the vara kirtands and “Vara 
Lakshmim”. There are many songs of Tyagaraja in this 
rága of which * Sri Ganapatim” is best known. The varnamettu 
of this song standardized long ago was adopted by most com- 
posers later. Both “Sri Ganapatim” and “ Vara Lakshmim” 
were cast in such a mould and finally refined with the indi- 
vidual touch of genius. In respect of most of the popular 
ragas, there used to be such, standard varnamettus. Sankarà- 
bharana, Sàveri, Dhanydsi and other rágas had a handy dhatu 
ready for composers. Tyagaraja also composed many diyya 
nümas in it. His piece “ Vinayamunanu” in it gives the whole 
of the Ramayana in brief. His * Ninámarüpamulaku" has 
become famous as the marigalam or closing song of a concert. 
It is a tragedy, however, that political considerations have 
tended to ban the song even for so formal a conclusion. 
Mechabauli is the next raga described by Tulajendra. It is 
a janya of Malavagaula mela. It is sampürna with sadja for graha. 
It can be sung always and is auspicious. Its svara gati in 
droha and avarcha in udgraha, is as follows: ri sa dha ri sa dha sa 
ri ga, ri ga dha dha pa pa ma ma ga, ma pa dha sa m dha pa ma, 
pa dha ni dha pa ma ga ri sa ri sa ni. The dhaivata sthàyi in 
thaya is: dha ri sa dha ri ri ga ri ri ri sa dha. The thaya prayoga is: 
ri ri ga ga pa ma ma ga ga pa dha sa ni dha pa ma pa dha ni dha 
sa, ga ri ri sa. The gita prayoga is: ri ri ga ga pa ma ga dha pa 
dha sa. The prabandha prayoga is: ri ri ga ga pa ma ma ga dha pa 
dha pa pa ma gu dha pa dha pa dha sa, sa n dha pa pa ma ga ri sa 
ri sa ni dha pa, pa ma ga ma ri ga ri sa. Though it is not so, in 
terms, madhyama and nisháda are varja in arohana. The prayogas 
cited are clear on the point. Venkatamakhin enumerates but 
does not describe Mechabauli. Sangita Sudha speaks of this råga 
in the same terms as Saramrita. Rāmāmātya mentions it as a 
jenya of Malavagaula. Somanátha refers only to Bauli. Punda- 
rika Vitthala in his two principal works dealing with razas, 
Sadréga Chandrodaya and Rāgamañjari mentions only Bauli. 
Lochana Kavi in his Raga Taraügimi gives the name of only 
Bauli as the janya of Gauri. If practice is considered along 
with the views of some of these writers, it is evident that Bauli 
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had displaced Mechabauli long ago. The latter existed in 
certatn books and the former existed in practice. It seems as. 
if it was the ancient practice to slur over madhyama in Mecha- 
bauli. This naturally resulted in suppressing Mechabauli 
for its lack of individuality leaving the field entirely for Bauli. 
Except the usual gites of Venkatamakhin, no composition of 
any well-known composer seems to exist in this raga. 
Magadhi is a raga stated by Tulajendra to be a janya of the 
Malavagaula mela; and a bhashà of pafichama. It is sampürna, 
to be sung always. He cites a daru—dharani mudugulu—as an 
instance of the rága and gives the alápa prayoga as: sa ri sa ri 
ga ma dha pa dha sa m dha ni dha sa ni dha pa dha ni dha pa ma 
ga ma ga n sa ri sa sa. No writer makes mention of this raga. 
There is no composition in it extant. It does not occur even 
among the names of razas of the gráma and other old classifi- 
cations. In the classical treatises the name Magadhi occurs 
only in respect of the first of the four kinds of gitas. It is not 
improbable that Tulajendra was misled into imagining it as 
a raga. Or was he mistaking it for Mangali, one of the group 
of ten bhashd rdgas, in which group are also found such 
names as Gurjari, Saindhavi and Andhri? His description of 
it as a bhdsha of pañchama tends to confirm this suspicion. It 
is needless to say that the old Mangali can hardly be re- 
cognized as such in any of the modern régas. In its unmodi- 
fied state it has ceased to exist, though a defi version may 
be traced. 5 
Gaurimanohari is another janya of Malavagaula mela. It is 
sampirpa, sung in the evening and it is auspicious. A daru— 
sarasyabhava—is simply mentioned as containing the prayogas of 
this raga. Evidently he could not get anybody to render this 
daru and record the svara sañchāras. This raga should not be 
confused with the twenty-third mela of Venkatamakhin, of 
which “ Guruleka” of Tyagaraja is a fine example. No 
lakshanakára including Venkatamakhin makes any mention of 
this raga. It is curious how Tulajendra who mostly relied on 
Chaturdandi Prakasika for his work, could have got the name of 
this rága which is not noticed by any writer of note. Instances 
like these are proof of the fact that the material gathered by 
Tulajendra. had not been properly marshalled and that a 
careful revision would have eliminated many of the mistakes. 
An examination of other parts of the work also reveals its 
fragmentary and unfinished character. The ° tradition of 
Purandaradāsa in the South and of Gopala Naick in the 
North of which Venkatamakhin was a follower, and which 
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tradition Tulajendra purports to follow, is unmistakable as to 
what may be considered real rágas. It lays down that only 
those rdgas which have thdya, prabandha, gita and àlápa are 
worthy of recognition. 5t is therefore surprising how this raga 
as well as some others which had none of these came to be 
discussed by Tulajendra. The name of the rága by itself is not 
without interest. Is it any indication that the names of melas 
now current and different from those attributed to Venkata- 
makhin, were in vogue in the days of Tulajendra? It is 
improbable the name was an invention of his. It is not an 
impossible conclusion that Gaurimanohari was the name of 
another raga and that Tulajendra puts it under Maya Malava- 
gaula misled by the prefix Gauri. 

Máruva is the next raga described in Sardmrita. It is a janya 
of Malavagaula sampirna, with sadjá for graha. It may be sung 
in the evening. The ¿laba prayogas are: sa ni dha pa ma pa ga ri 
sa, ga ma dha pa ma pa ni sa ga ri ri sa ni, dha pa ni sa, ga ma pa 
ga ni sa, ga ri sa ni sa sa. The gita prayogas are: dha dha pa ma 
pa sa sa sa ga ga ma, ri ri ga ri r, sa ni sa sa, dha sa sa ga ri ri sa 
ni dha dha pa ma, pa sa ni dha pa, dha ma pa ga ma ga rt sa, sa sa 
ri ga ma, pa dha ni dha pa, sa m sa ni dha pa, dha dha ma pa dha 
sa ni dha dha pa ma pa pa za, rt š sa ni dha dha pa. The Southern 
writers do not notice this riga. Pundarika Vitthala mentions 
it as Marava in Sadrága Chandrodaya and as Maru in Rága- 
mañjari. Both these are given as janyas of Malavagaula. Sangita 
Sara Sangraha gives the droha as: sa ga ma pa dha ni dha pa sa 
and avaroha as: sa ni dha pa ma dha ma pa ma ga ri sa. The Sam- 
pradiya Pradarsini gives the droha as: sa ga ma dha ni sa and 
avaroha as: sa m dha pa ga ma ga ri sa ri ga ri sa. These árohas 
and avarohas are not in substance different from the prayogas 
given by Tulajendra. It seems that this was a Northern raga 
which had attained some currency about the period of Tula- 
jendra and then disappeared again. Subbarama Dikshitar 
gives in notation one song, “ Emamma ” of an unknown com- 
poser which has pallavi, anupallavi and muktayi svara. Another 
composition in the same raga by Muthuswamy Dikshitar— 
* Maruvaku ” is also given. Curiously enough the Kirtana too 
has only pallavi, anupallavt and muktayi svara, Both the pieces 
are in ad tala. 

Gaulipantu is next described. It is born of Malavagaula mela. 
It is sampirna with sadja for graha, nydsa and ama. Yt is an evening 
raga. Tulajendra mentions this as a bhdsha derived from bofta. 
Sangita Sudha gives Mangali as the bhasha of bofía. It is not 
known how he identified this rdga with the bhdshd of botta. In 
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the droha the notes ga and dha are langkana, "The avarohana is plain 
and straight. The gita prayoga is: rt ma pa ni sa ri ri sa ni dha pa 
ma ga ri sa, ri garin sa ni dha pa ni sa, ri ma pa ni sa ri sa ni sa 
sa; sa ni dha ba ma ga ri. The silddi prayoga is: ri ma pa dha pa 
ma ga ri ma pa dha pa sa ni dha pa ma ga risa. The other 
lakshanakéras do not mention this raga. Sangita Sára Sangraha 
and Sampradaya Pradarsini agree with the lakshana given by 
Tulajendra. In modern practice vakra paüchama in certain 
Safichdras in avaroha is not uncommon, This rága appears to 
have become popular about the time of Purandaradasa who 
has left us numerous kirtanas and süládis in it. Ksetragna 
composed many padams in it, of which “ Kuvalayakshiro ” 
and “Eriti” are well-known. Ramdas too has composed 
songs in it. Tyagaraja’s “ Teratiyyagarádà " has come to be 
widely known. There afe many other pieces of his. Muthu- 
swamy Dikshitar is said to have composed a kirtana in it 
named * Krishnananda". The practice of introducing 
pratimadhyama in it does not appear to have the sanction of 
lakshana or the authority of approved tradition. 
Tulajendra then describes Sáveri rága. It is born of Māla- 
vagaula mela. It is sampürna, sung in the morning. It has 
sadja for graha, amsa and myása. In the ¿roha of this raga 
gündhára and nishdda are varja. The avaroha is straight. This 
shows the practice even as it prevails to-day was quite settled 
in his time. The svara gati in dlápa is given as: dha sa ri ma ga 
ri, ma pa dha m dha pa ma, pa dha sa ni dha sa, ni dha pa ma, ri 
sa ri ga ri, sa ni dha sa sa. Chaturdandi Prakasika gives the same 
lakshana but places it with Andhàli as a rága which has 
pafichama for graha, amía amd myása. Sangita Sudha gives it as 
one of the fifty rágas in the work of Vidyaranya. It states that 
ga and mi are absent, not in the droha only, but in the entire 
raga and treats it, therefore, as an ouduza. That this lakshana 
of the rdga as an ouduza could not have agreed with the lakshya 
of his period is evident from the numerous compositions of 
Purandaradasa and Ksetragna that have come down to us. 
Venkatamakhin’s opinion that ga and ni are to be omitted in 
4roha reflects the lakshana truly. Sáveri is more a southern 
rága though there is now a northern version corresponding to 
it called Jogia. Somanatha does not notice this raga. Even 
Ramamiatya says nothing about it. Pundarika Vitthala and 
Lochana Kavi speak of Asáveri as a janya of Malavagaula. It 
1$ very probable that Saveri developed from an ouduva rága to 
a sampürna or rather ouduva sampürna as did Dhanyasi. It looks 
as if the term Suddha Saveri just like Suddha Dhanyàsi came 
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to be applied to the raga as it stood before it changed, It is 
true Suddha Sàveri now takes the sharp variety of rishabha 
and dhaivata, but this is a later change which must have 
occurred even before* Tyagaraja. Comparing Tydgaraja 
and Muthuswamy Dikshitar as composers, one clear point of 
difference between them centres in their view of rágalakshana. 
Tyagaraja took note of the approvable changes that were 
taking place and also foresaw the directions in which changes 
were bound to occur and gave shape to them, while Dikshitar 
not only did not notice the changes but sought to revive drsha 
prayogas and translated them into his pieces. The former is 
what we may call a radical in music and the latter a con- 
servative. It may be mentioned here that their contemporary 
Syama Sastri occupied an intermediate position. If he did not 
look forward like Tyagaraja, he did not also look behind like 

Dikshitar. He was content to interpret the best musical ideas 

of his times and with one or two rare exceptions, neither 

invented new melodies, nor revived archaic ones. The raga 

Saveri has been extensively used by all the great composers. 

There are certain standard varna mzttus in this raga. The most 

familiar of them dates from the time of Purandaradàsa as in 

his * Barayya Venkataramana". “ Paragakti” and “ Dari- 

dapu” of Tyagaraja and “ Durusuga ” of Syama Sastri are 

modifications of the prototype. Tyagaraja’s * Ráma bana” 

is an epic in itself. His “ Tulasi jagajjanani ” is very charm- 

ing. Dikshitar's * Sri Rajagopala” is a well wrought composi- 

tion which is being eclipsed by “ Karikalabha ". Patnam 

Subramanya Iyer's “ Etunammina ” is very popular. 

Pürvi is next considered by Tulajendra. It is a janya of 
Malavagaula mela, sampürma with sadja for graha and amsa, 
Venkatamakhin speaks only of Pürvagaula which is stated to 
be a sampüma raga, Tulajendra gives the svara gati in alapana 
as follows: sa ga ri ga ma pa dha ni dha dha pa sa, sa m dha pa 
ma ga pa ma ga ga ri sa. No gita or thaya or prabandha is quoted, 
Sangita Sudha does not mention this raga. Pandit Somanátha 
refers to this réga as a janya of Malavagaula. It is not noticed 
by Ramamatya. Pundarika Vitthala describes Purvi as a 
janya of Malavagaula. Lochana Kavi mentions Pürva as one 
of his scales which, however, is altogether different from 
Pürvi we are discussing. Sangita Sara Sangraha gives its aroha 
and avaroha as straight and complete. This is evidently a 
northern rága not much in vogue in South India. Purandara- 
dasa composed many Kirtanas in this raga and was primarily 
responsible for its introduction in the South. Muthuswamy 
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Dikshitar's * Guruguhasya " is in this raga. Prayogas like: sa 
ga ma ga ma dha ma ga seem to bring out the chaya of this 
raga well. 

The next rága discussed by Tulaja§i is Vibhasu. It is born 
of Malavagaula mela. It is shádava, madhyama being absent 
from it. It has sadja for amsa and graha. It is to be sung in 
the morning. Its svara gati from álàfa is as follows: sa ri ri ga 
ri sa dha, sa ri ga pa dha m ni pa ni ni dha pa ga ri pa dha pa dha 
fa pa pa ga ri ri sa. Other writers except Lochana Kavi do 
not mention this raga. It is distinctly a northern rága. Subba- 
rama Dikshitar in describing Ramakali as a janya of Malava- 
gaula with sa ri ga pa dha sa for aroha and sa ni dha ba ma ga 
ri sa for avaroha and mentioning that in practice the madhyama, 
however, is actually pratimadhyama, states that the northerners 
call the raga Bibas. At any rate this Bibas is not what Tulu- 
jàji means by Vibhàsu. Moreover Lochana Kavi gives 
Vibhasu and Ramakali as janyas of Gauri. 

Gaula is the next raga described. It is indeed born of Māla- 
vagaula mela (if the older could be deemed the offspring of 
the younger). It is a shddava, dhaivata being varja, nisháda is its 
graha. In this raga gandhára comes only in madhyamantya aroha 
krama that is when the phrase in the aroha goes only as far as 
madhyama. It does not occur in the roha krama sañchāra which 
goes to sadja. Even in the strict avaroha krama from nishdda 
and sadja, gandhéra does not occur. The inference is gündhára 
comes in only in vakra prayogas. The shádava tanas include 
gāndhāra hina ouduva tānas. It will be seen that these remarks 
will be found to be in agreement with the practice prevailing 
at present. The tana prayogas are: ri ma pa ni sa ri ga ma ri ri sa 
sa m fa, ma fa ri sa, ni sa ni pa ma ri; sa sa ri ri ga ga ma ma ri 
TL sa; rn Ti. sa m sa sa; risa Tt pa ma ma, ri ga ma ri sa ni sa sa; 
rı sa ri sa ni sa ri ga ma. These are the various prayogas in 
alapa, The sūlādi prayoga is: ri ma ba ni sa ri sa sa ni pa, sa sa 
ni pa ma ri ga ma. The prabandha prayoga is: ni ni ni dha ma ma 

ma ga sa ma ma ma ni dha, ma ga ma ni ni dha ma ni ni sa ni dha 
ni. It will be seen that in the prabandha prayoga dhaivata is 
present and pañchama is absent. There is little doubt that if 
the prabandha is in Gaula at all it represents a very archaic 
phrase of it which ceased to be current long before Puran- 
daradasa, Probably Tulajendra was citing here a prabandha 
in a different raga for it is difficult to believe that Gaula 
which has been carefully cherished in the zainika sampradáya 
would have changed in material aspect. Venkatamakhin 
calls this a Raginga quite consistently for he gives to it the 
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status of-a mela raga. He states that r; and ga are vádi-samvádi. 
By no stretch of imagination can the two notes be in vddi- 
samvadi relationship. Sangita Sudha mentions nishdda as vadi 
and gëndhára as samvádi. This is appropriate. The graha and 
amsa according to it, as indeed according to all, is mshada. 
Further, Sudha refers to rishabha as amta owing to its frequent 
use. This description is quite modern particularly in view of the 
fact that the book was written more than three centuries ago. 
The author gives Gurjari for the mela name only because 
Gaula is shadava; the objection to Malavagaula is that it is not 
so well-known as Gurjari. If a conclusion could be drawn from 
this, the Gaula rága was at least as famous as, if not more 
than, Gurjari. Most writers describe this raga under slightly 
different names such as Gaura, Gaudi, Gauli etc. That Gaula 
was a well-known ancient rdga prevalent in all parts of India 
is certain. Further it has in the main retained its individuality 
notwithstanding slight local variations in the practical render- 
ings. It is ghana raga well-suited for madhyamakála renderings, 
the delight of vaimkas. There are many kirtanas and süládis of 
Purandaradása. Tyagaraja’s “ Dudukugala" one of the 
paficharatna pieces gives a masterly presentation of the beauties 
of the raga. Dikshitar's songs “Sri Maha Ganapati” and 
* Tyagaraja ” have become popular. This rága is the second 
of the series of five rágas known as ghanapafichaka which with 
or without further additions formed a permanent feature in 
the vainika sampradàya. Those who are steeped in classic 
traditions still maintain this feature in their concerts. 
Kannadabangila is then described by Tulajaji. It is derived 
from Malavagaula mela. It is a bhaganga. Nishdda is varja. 
Gandhara is its graha. It is sung in the morning. In the aroha 
gandhara is langhana. It comes only in vakra prayogas. The tara 
sthàyi sadja prayoga is: ga ma ga ri ri sa dha sa ri ma ga ma ga ri, 
ga ma pa fa dha dha pa ma dha dha pa ma dha dha sa, dha pa ma ga 
ri, ri sa dha sa sa; ga ma ga ri r1 sa ri ma ma. The thaya prayoga is: 
sa dha sa ri ma pa dha pa pa pa ma ga ma, ga ma ga n sam dha, 
dha pa ma, ga ma ga ri, ri sa dha sa sa. The gita prayoga is: ma 
fa pa dha dha, pa ma pa dha sa, dha sa sa dha ba, pa pa ma ga ma, 
ga ma ga ri sa dha, pa ma ga ma ga rt sa. You will find here that 
the phrase ga ma ga is frequently employed. Vehkatamakhin's 
description is the same except that he says it may be sung 
always and it is auspicious. He calls it, however, Karnata- 
bangala. Sangita Sudhā and Venkatamakhin have no difference 
in this respect. Pundarika describes this raga in his works 
calling it Karnatabangala. Ramamatya also describes this 
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raga as Kannadabangala. Raga Vibodha gives only Bangala as 
a janga of Malavagaula. It is to be gathered from this that 
this rága was at one time well-known and extensively sung 
both in the North and South and that its popularity waned 
at any rate in the South owing to the increasing use of 
Malahari and Saveri by musicians. It may be taken to be a 
rule of wide application that when any two rdgas resemble 
each other and one of them has vakra prayoga, the other has 
not, the latter displaces the former. Sangita Sára Sangraha gives 
the droha as: sa ri ma ga ma dha pa dha sa and avaroha as: sa dha 
pa ma ga ri sa. The Sampradéya Pradarsini gives them as: sa ri 
ma pa dha sa and sa dha pa ma ga ri sa. A composition of 
Dikshitar is also given. No composition of Tyagaraja appears 
to be current. 

Tulajendra then describes the Bahuli rdga. It is born of 
Malavagaula mela. It is an upanga. Ma is varja and therefore 
it is skddava, But what is extraordinary is the statement that 
ma is its graha and that it is an evening raga. Nishdda in aroha 
as in dha ni sa is occasional. In modern practice nishdda is 
altogether omitted in roha. In the avaroha, nisháda is regularly 
present. The täna prayoga is: sa ri ga pa dha ni ni sa, ni dha pa 
dha, ri ri sa dha ni sa ri, sa sa dha pa ga ga ri; in thaya the prayoga 
is: ri ri sa ni dha pa dha; ga ri sa ni dha dha pa ga, dha dha ni dha 
dha pa ga, dha pa ga ga ri; sa ni sa sa. Gita prayoga is: (ma) pa 
ga pa (ma perhaps is a misprint for dha) dha sa dha sa ri ri ga 
sa pa ga ri sa ni dha pa ga. The tanikarana prayoga is given as: 
ni dha pa ga pa ga rı ga, sa ri, ga pa dha sa ri ga pa ga ri sa. 
The frabandha prayoga is noted as: ri ga ri sa ni dha pa ga pa ga 
ri sa ri ga. Venkatamakhin’s description is exactly what Tula- 
jendra gives. Sangita Sudhà discusses the appropriateness of 
making madhyama the absent note as grahasvara and says that 
in practice only the sadja is grahasvara. The mention of 
madhyama as the grahasvara is perhaps a survival of the period 
when the scale of the rága started from madhyama as the funda- 
mental. This rága is described by most writers with the name 
Bahuli under the Malavagaula scale. It has now become 
the most popular of the udaya ragas. It is curious how it was 
once regarded as an evening raga. The presence of the komala 
rishabha and gandhara with the absence of the madhyama im- 
parts the character of the morning raga. Revagupti, Bhüpala, 
Malayamaruta are alike in this respect. Bilahari and Degakshi 
having affinity to it, assume a similar complexion'though their 
rishabha is not of the komala variety; perhaps for this reason 
they come a little later in the morning. On the principle of 
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inductive reasoning Bahuli should be a morning régg and 
practice as it now prevails is in conformity with sound reason. 
The gandhéra and nishdda of this rdga are rightly flattened, 
without however their’ losing the antara and kakali character 
respectively. Tyagaraja’s * Melukovayya" and Doraiswami 
Iyer's * Arunodayamaye are fine examples in this raga. 

Padi is the next raga considered by Tulajendra. It is from 
the mela Málavagaula. It is shàdava as gàndhára is absent. It has 
sadja for graha. Yt is sung in the evening. Dhaivata occurs in aroha 
in vakra gati and it is omitted in avaroha. The udgráha prayoga is: 
ni sa ri pa ma ri ma ri ma pa dha pa pa sa, sa ni pa, dha pa pa ma ri; 
ri sa ni sa ri rı sa m pa dha pa pa is a prayoga occurring in thaya as 
well as: ri ma pa dha dha dha pa, sa sa sa m pa, dha pa ma pa, pa dha 
pa, ma pa pa ma ri, ri sa ni sa, ri sa ni, pa dha dha fa ma ri sa sa sa, 
pa dha pa ma ni sa ni pa. The yrabandha prayoga is: r1 ma pa dha 
pa, ma pa pa ma ri, r. sa ni sa, ri sa ni pa dha dha pa ma ri sa sa 
sa. From this it will be seen that dhaivata occurs only in 
prayogas like ma pa dha pa. Evidently the ãroha will be sa ri 
ma pa dha pa m sa and avaroha sa ni pa ma ri sa. It looks as if 
even in avaroha the sakra dhawata may occur when it will have 
to be considered as if the dhaivata occurs in ároha in the 
particular phrase. Dikshitar’s song “Sri Guru” with the 
svaras dha pa ma r. does not seem strictly to accord with the 
common lakshana as mentioned by Tulajendra. This is some- 
what surprising as Dikshitar is usually conservative in these 
matters. Venkatamakhin is not more elaborate than Tulajaji 
in this respect. Sangita Sudhà criticises the views of those who 
would place Padi under Ramakriya which takes the sharp 
madkyama and asserts that the madhyama of Padi is only chatus- 
gruti and not the satéruti variety of Varali and therefore Padi 
is to be treated as a janya of Gurjari. lt is worthy of note 
that in this connection the author of Sudhd speaks of the 
madhyama of Varali as satsruf: which is only two srutis from 
fuddha madhyama. Yt is common for these writers to speak of 
Varàli madhyama as trisruti pafichama. Therefore the value 
of Varali madhyama ought strictly to be seven Srutis. I have 
elsewhere interpreted trisrut Bafichama when speaking of madh- 
jama grüma as the third suti from Suddha madhyama which 
is only a coma sharper than the dvisrut proper which for 
all practical purposes may be regarded as a semitone. In 
the light of this interpretation it may not be wrong to 
regard Varali madhyama as satsrutz as the next Sruti or the 
seventh as a minute interval the addition of which does not 
destroy the semitonal character of it. Somanátha as well as 
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Pundarika Vitthala makes the raga Padi a janya of Māla- 
vagaula. Lochana Kavi speaks of Padi Gauri in his Raga 
Tarangni. The raga appears to be popular in Kerala where it is 
commonly heard in the Kathakalis. But their version of it does 
not exactly agree with the lakshana as given in Sàrámrita. 
Malahari is next considered by Tulajaj. It is a janya 
of Malavagaula mela. It is a shddava nishdda being absent 
from it. Dhawata is grahasvara. Yt is sung in the morning. 
In the droha gandhdra is varja. The avaroha is regular. The 
tāra sadja tāna prayoga is: dha dha dha pa ma pa dha sa dha pa, 
ma pa dha dha pa ma ga ri sa, dha pa, ma pa dha dha pa, ma ga 
Ti sa, r. sa dha sa; ri sa dha sa sa, dha sa sa. The tháya prayoga 
is: ma ri ri sa dha pa, pa dha dha pa ga n sa, ri sa dha sa sa, sa 
dha dha sa, dha dha sa, ri sa dha pa pa dha dha pa ma ga ri, ma ma 
pa pa dha dha sa sa ri, ri ma ga ri, sa ri sa dha, ri ri sa dha sa 
sa. The sālādi of Purandaradasa has the prayoga: sa dha sa, sa 
dha dha dha dha pa ma pa, dha sa sa dha dha dha pa ma ga ri ma 
ma ga ri. The gita prayoga is: dha ri ri sa dha pa dha pa ma ga 
ri sa. This raga is unchanged. The students of music learn 
this rdga first through the gita of Purandaradàsa. Dhaivata is 
the most important svara in this raga, the prayogas dha dha 
sa, dha sa sa, dha ri sa, are frequent. Venkatamakhin’s denfini- 
tion of the rága is what Tulajaji adopts. Sudhd too is to the 
same effect. Muthuswamy Dikshitar has composed a song 
in it. At present the raga is not rendered in aldpana, nor are 
compositions current in it. It is only heard in the gitas of 
Purandaradasa. It is possible that Saveri which is near allied 
to it has eclipsed it. 
The raga Lalita is next described by Tulajaji. It is from 
the Malavagaula mela. The pajichama being varja it is a 
shādava raga. It is a bhashé of Takka. It is sung early in the 
morning. It has sadja as graha. The svaras in aroha and avaroha 
proceed regularly. The udgraha prayoga is: ni sa rı ga ma ri, ri sa 
ni sa ri sa sa m dha, ma dha ni sa ri, ri ma ma dha, ma dha ni sa, 
ni dha ni dha ma ma ga ri ri sa, ni sa ri sa ni dha, ni dha ni sa. 
Sthàyi prayoga is: ga ma ga ri sa ni. The tháya prayoga is: dha ni 
sa ri ma ga, ri ga ma dha ni sa ni dha ma ga, ga ma dha ma ga ri 
sa. The gita prayoga is: ni dha ni dha ma ma ga ri sa. Chatur- 
dandi Prakasika and Sangita Sudha do not differ from the des- 
cription given above. The Sampradaya PradarSini gives a gita of 
Venkatamakhin in this rdga which he is alleged «to have sung 
on his pilgrimage to Setu and put to flight the thieves who 
came to rob him. The gia begins “ Are Nibida Kantaka ”. 
The composition of Muthuswamy Dikshitar “ Hiranmayim ” 
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has latterly been brought into vogue. There are two,com- 
positions of Tyagaraja “ Sitamma ” and ** Etla doriki thivo ” 
both of which are found printed under the names of ragas 
Lalita or Vasanta. It looks both rāgas got mixed up with 
little to differentiate their identity except for sa ri ga in Lalita 
and sa ga in Vasanta. As for the dhaivata the classification of 
the rágas under Málavagaula is no clue. The character of the 
dhaivata has to be gathered only in lakshya. Subbarama 
Dikshitar is of opinion that the dhaivata in Vasanta is the 
mis-called pafichasruti that is the sharp variety only. Very 
occasionally the flat dhawata occurs as in the prayoga ma dha 
ma. Yn his view the dhaivata in Lalita is wholly flat. It is clear 
from the opinion of Subbarama Dikshitar that it is not the 
classification that makes the dhaivgta flat in the two rágas. 
If dhaivata is sharp in Vasarta by reason of tradition, it is 
necessary to enquire what character it imparts to the dhaivata 
in Lalita. The songs of Ty4garaja sung in Vasanta or Lalita 
have been using only the sharp dhawata. The £irtana of 
Syama Sastri “ Nanu brovunu” in Lalita has always been 
rendered with the sharp dhaivate. Though I have mentioned 
the dhaivata as sharp, it is necessary to understand its precise 
pitch. It is clearly higher than the Malavagaula dhawata and 
lesser than even Kambhoji dhaivata. It is the failure to under- 
stand this secret that has resulted in what looks like anarchy 
in the dhawata prayoga of the two ragas Lalita and Vasanta. 
There are some who would assign flat dhaivaia to Lalita 
and sharp to Vasanta; there are others who would do just 
the reverse. There are still others who would make dhai- 
vata sharp in both. The truth 1s musicians now sing only 
the Vasanta rága and songs are rendered in the same raga. 
Compositions in Lalita are practically assimilated to Vasanta 
except for the slight difference noted above in the vakra prayoga 
.of gündhára. Whatever might have been its career in the 
ancient past, Lalita with the use of the Malavagaula in dhai- 
vata appears to exist only in the recently revived kirtana of 
Dikshitar and pieces modelled now on it, bearing traces of 
antique lakshana rather than living tradition. 

Pürnapafichama is one of the janyas of Malavagaula mela. It 
is a shddava as nishdda is absent from it. Sada is graha, amsa 
and nydsa. The svaras of the sañchāras proceed regularly. The 
saiichdras are: sa ri sa ri ga, ma pa dha sa sa, dha dha dha pa ma 
pa, ma ga ri sa sa. The other writers do not mention this raga. 
Tt is not now in vogue. Tulajaji does even quote composi- 
tions in this raga. 
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Suddha Saveri is next described. It is a janya of Māla- 
vagaula mela. It is an ouduva rdga as gāndhāra and nishada are 
absent from it. It has sadja for graha and is sung in the morning. 
The svara gati of the raga is unobstructed. The udgraha prayoga 
is: ma ri n sa dha sa dha sa, dha dha sa sa ri ri ma ma, ri ma pa dha 
dha pa, pa ma pa dha sa. The pafichama stháyini in thaya is: ri ri 
sa dha dha sa dha pa ri sa dha, dha sa dha pa. The iháya prayoga 
is: dha sa ri ma pa dha dha sa dha dha pa ma, pa pa ma ri, ma ri ri 
sa dha, dha dha pa, ma pa dha sa, dha dha pa ma, pa pa ma r1 ma 
ri ri sa dha sa sa. The gita prayogas are: dha sa sa sa ri ma pa, 
dha dha sa sa sa ri ma pa, dha sa ri ma sa ri, sa sa nı sa dha, dha 
dha pa, pa ma ri sa. The character of this raga has already been 
explained. That at one time, the notes of the raga belonged 
to the Malavagaula scale as mentioned by Tulajendra may be 
conceded. Even at the beginning of this century one oc- 
casionally came across the gia “ Analekara " rendered with 
flat rishabha and dhaivata. It was indeed a survival of an age 
more than three hundred years ago. It is probable that by 
the time of Tyàgaràja the name Suddha SAveri was applied 
to the rdga, with sharp rishabha and dhaivata, the raga which 
Tulajendra later describes as Devakriya. The original nature 
of the réga was exactly as Tulajendra describes it. The gita 
itself seems natural only with the flat variety of the two notes. 
Moreover it is unlikely that in the early series of lessons the 
scale of the notes of any piece fitted into it would have been 
suddenly changed. 

Megharaiiji is an ouduva raga wanting pafichama and dhaivata. 
It is born of Malavagaula mela. It has sadja for graha. The 
svara gati in udgrüha is: ni sa ma ga ma ma m ma ga ma, ni ma ga 
ma, Ti sa ni, mi sa mi, ma ga ma, ni sa ma, ni sa ni ma ga ma, ma 
ma ma ma ma, ga ma ri sa ni sa. The prayoga in sthayi is: sa ni 
ma ga ma, ni sa ri sa sa ni ma ga ma. The thaya prayoga is: sa sa 
ma ga ma, ni sa ri, ni sa ri sa, ma ga ma ri sa, ni sa ri sa ni, ma ga 
ma sa ri sa, ni sa sa. This is no doubt a straight rZga, but the 
big gap from suddha madhyama to kakali nishada is not calculated 
to make it popular. It sounds like fragments of a raga rendered 
in different octaves. Though the raga has been existing from 
the most ancient times, it does not appear very much to have 

been handled either by musicians or vaggeyakáras, Those who 
are fond of musical gymnastics have an excellent opportunity 
to try their skill at long jump and high jump in this rga. 
Tyagaraja is said to have composed a piece or two in it, 
Dikshitar has composed a song in this raga beginning ** Ven- 
kate$wara Ettappa Bhüpatim ?. Since the composer was not 
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ordinarily: given to narastuli, it is supposed the song refers to- 
the chief as the representative of Vishnu. . 
Revagupti is the next raga described. It is a janya of Māla- 
vagaula mela. It is an quduva raga, ma and ri being varja. Its 
nyasa is sadja. The svara gati in it is straight. The tana prayoga 
is: dha pa ga pa dha sa, dha dha dha sa, dha pa ga pa ga n ga, ri sa, 
dha sa ri ga ri sa dha dha sa; sa dha dha dha pa ga ri sa; ru sa dha 
sa sa. The théya prayoga is: dha sa ri rı ga ri, pa dha pa ga ri sa. 
dha pa ga, pa dha sa sa, pa dha sa, dha dha pa, ga pa ga ri sa, ri 
sa dha sa sa. The gita prayoga is: ga pa dha sa rı ga, dha dha dha 
pa ga fa ga ri sa, ri rt sa dha dha pa ga ri sa. Chaturdandi Prakasika 
makes rishabha graha, amsa and nydsa. It gives the mela as 
Hejujji. As ma and ni are varja the mela makes no difference 
in the notes. But still it is remarkable that its mela is given 
as Hejujji, for Sudhà a work antemor to it makes Gurjari its 
mela and Saramrita which is later makes Malavagaula its mela. 
It is clear therefore, that even in works which professedly 
belong to the same tradition no uniformity is observed in 
classifying rágas under melas. There is no doubt that there is 
little justification for making Hejujji the mela as it is not so 
well-known as Malavagaula, nor can it be maintained that in 
complexion it has greater resemblance to Hejujji. The older 
treatises including Raga Taraügini make mention of this raga 
as Reva or Revagupti. Ít appears to have been known far 
more in ancient times than now. It is not a little strange that 
this raga has come to be known by the name of Bhüpala. 
The kirtana of Tyagaraja “ Grahabalameni " is to-day pro- 
perly sung in Revagupti and the song is well-known. The 
reason why this räga is confused with Bhüpàla which takes 
sádhàrama gāndhāra only is, the gandhara of Revagupti is just a 
little flatter than the regular antara gándhára. But this should 
not mislead anybody into calling it Bhüpàla as the gandhara 
of Revagupti is much nearer antara than sadharana. Tulajen- 
dra’s observation that it is an evening raga is utterly wrong. 
Malavi is the last raga Tulajendra classifies under Māla- 
vagaula mela. It is the bhdshé of Takka. It is an ouduva raga 
with ga and dha varja. lt is an evening raga with sadja for 
graha and amfa. The svara gati in Groha and avaroha is regular. 
The ayitta prayoga is: ri ri sa ni sa sa ni pani ni pa ni m pa pa ma, 
; ri, ri pa ma ni, pa nt sa ri, rt ma ri $a, 


ni pa ma pa ma ma ri ma ma r - 
sa ri sa sa ni, pa mi pa m m sa. The older treatises mention 
Mālavi as one of the bhdsha ragas derived from Takka, even 


as Lalita is. But the correspondence between the old dhdsha 
and the rdga as described by Tulajendra must be remote. 
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This Malavi is, however, entirely different from the Malavi 
of the kirtana of Tyagaraja “ Nenarunchinànu " which is a 
vakra raga derived from the Harikàmbhoji scale. The Malavi 
described by Tulajendra is not now ip vogue. 


5. MUKHARI RAGA 


In the entire realm of Carnatic Music there is perhaps no 
rága which is so full of feeling as Mukhari. It is sokarasa pra- 
dhëna. A great English poet observed: Our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thoughts. The essential quality of a 
raga is that it must delight the hearts of hearers, A rága is 
nonctheless pleasing though its emotional content is one of 
sorrow. [For this reason, the Greeks welcomed tragedies more 
than comedies.] Rasdnubhava ix one thing and actual suffering 
is another thing. No feeling can be so intense as sorrow. It is 
for this reason that Mukhari stands first among the soulful 
melodies. = 

In another sense too Mukhàri may be regarded as the 
first in the order of time, being the oldest rāga from the 
Vedic point of view. It is commonly said that music was 
derived by Brahma from Sama Veda. This is but a mytho- 
logical statement of the fact that though there was tonal 
variation in the chant of the other Vedas the full complement 
of seven notes was employed directly or indirectly only in 
the recital of Sama Veda. The seven notes of the Samagana are 
the svaras of the sadjagréma which from the Sruti values are 
equated to the scale of Karaharapriya or more strictly to the 
notes of Bhairavi in the ascent. If the notes of Bhairavi in the 
descent were the same as in the ascent, as they were before 
the time of Lochana Kavi, then such Bhairavi which avoided 
komala dhaivata altogether would be the Samic scale, Now as it 
is, we must speak of Karaharapriya as the nearest approach 
to, or as, the Samic scale itself; for mere sharpening or flat- 
tening of a note by so much as a coma, more or less, will 
not alter the scale. For a scale to be different the variation 
by at least a semitone would be required. This is just the 
reason why the Samic scale is spoken of as Karaharapriya. 

A scale by itself will not constitute a raga. A certain order 
of notes with or without the omission of a certain note or 
notes with peculiar combinations or safckéras with gamakas 
and other embellishments would be necessary to express a raga. 
Conceding that there are differences in the Samic chant 
and therefore taking only the greatest common measure of 
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agreement in the recitals, it will be seen that it represents the 
rudiments of the modern Mukhári raga except in so far, as in 
the case of Bhairavi, the komala dhaivata has been slowly, but 
perhaps to a lesser extent, displacing the tivra dhaivata in the 
descent. Sdmagdna is the basis of Mukhari which takes $ R M 
P (N) D Sin the ascent and S N P MG R Š in the descent 
with komala dhaivaia coming in as anyasvara in the descent 
though there are exceptions to it in many saficháras. 

It is not to be supposed that Mukhari rága as we know it 
was coeval with Séma Veda. The basic element of the rdga is 
to be found in the chant from which it was developed. It 
must be remembered that no raga as such existed during the 
Vedic era or even for some centuries after Bharata. Only a 
century or thereabout before Matanga did the concept of 
raga evolve. Jats which*roughly served the purpose of rágas 
were not in any sense abstract melody modes such as Kam- : 
bhoji or Sankarabharana. They were set tunes which con- 
tained sdhitya. The various names of jatis indicated the initial 
words of different compositions. There were several composi- 
tions in the same tune. It was however the initial words of 
standard or the best known composition that gave the jati its 
particular name. To cite a modern example it will be noticed 
that several compositions in Sankarabharana are cast in the 
same mould like “ Yedutanilachite ”, * Manasu Swadhina ”, 
* Akshayalingavibho",  **Yelagudayà", “ Pagytidigidisi ". 
Most of these songs were in irifuta tala. Tyagaraja however 
also added a song in the same varnamettu in ádi tala. The 
varnamettu of these compositions should have had for its basis 
the corresponding já# which seems to have persisted in its 
form long after the Sankarabharana ragā evolved. While 
Mukhari too had its corresponding jati to develop from, its 
roots in Sámagána existed long anterior to the rise of jatis. It 
is therefore the oldest rága. 

A discussion of Mukhari raga would be incomplete without 
reference to a rága of the same name now classified under the 
first of the seventy-two melas formulated by Venkatamakhin 
the grammarian of modern Carnatic Music. This rága which 
is termed Mukhàri or Suddha Mukhari taking the notes 
SRMPDS in the ascent and SNDPMGRS in the 
descent seems to have the same notes as Mukhari of the 
twenty-second mela which we have been considering. But being 
placed in the first or Kanakangi mela the sruti value of its 
notes becomes entirely different. In actual practice there 
existed at no time any raga corresponding to the Mukhari of 
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Kanakangi mela. The recent compositions of mela raga malika 
or kirtanas in all mela rágas have made use of the first mela for 
the mere sake of theoretical completeness, and not as an 
interpretation of a traditional raga. The old Mukhari took 
guddha notes in the classical sense, i.e. Š with 4 srutis, R with 
3, G with 2, M with 4, P with 4, D with 3 and N with 2. After 
the emergence of all vikrita svaras and thus the twelve semi- 
tones to the saptaka, sadja instead oí having four srutis next 
after mandra suddha mishüda became the starting point of the 
scale. Sadya, the niyata sruti, the last of its four srutis became 
the first sruti of the sadjagrama. 

The three svutis preceding it were relegated to the lower 
saptaka. In the enunciation of the srutis of a svara the last 
niyata suti of the previous suara was not included. The suddha 
rishabha of three frutis did not include the suddha sadja. When 
sadja became the starting frui or the first note of the scale 
the value of other svaras became increased by one. The third 
uti beginning from and including sadja which is only of 
doisruti value was mistaken for trisruti rishabha and was regarded 
as the old suddha rishabha which had a trisruti interval. Similarly 
chatusfruti rishabha came to be regarded as pafchasruti rishabha. 
The fifth sruti can have an interval of only four srutis and not 
five. Suppose an event happened on a Sunday and it occurred 
again on the Monday following, it may not be wrong to say 
that the event occurred on the second day also; it will cer- 
tainly be wrong to say it occurred after an interval of two 
days. Likewise the rishabha the third śrut: from, and including, 
sadja was mistaken for rishabha of trisruti value. Similarly chatus- 
guti rishabha the fifth frui from and including sadja came to 

` be regarded as paitchaSruti rishabha. It is surprising how emi- 
nent Jakshanakáras whose names it is unnecessary to mention 
have fallen into this error. Confusing the third sniti with 
trifruli and fifth sruti with pafchasruti, kanakárigi was misinter- 
preted by lakshenaküras as fuddha scale and Mukhari of the 
twenty-second mela was brought under the first mela. —— 

If sadja as the starting point of a scale of twelve semitones 
or svarasthdnas misled the musicologists into the confusion of 
esteeming the most unmusical scale as the scale of suddhasvaras, 
ít was not at once the foundation for the growth of the raga 
system which is the special contribution of Indian Music to 
the music of the world. Evolving the raga as an abstract idea 
from the jatis with a distinct form and identity all its own 
capable of infinite elaboration, is the highest achievement of 
Indian genius. The unlimited scope it gave the artist for the 
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display of creative imagination made it the main item ofa 
concert. Time was when very few compositions were rendered 
in a musical performance. Rága and tana with occasional 
pallavi for rhythmic effects, formed ,substance of a Katcheri. 
The rága system is the glory of Indian Music. It is therefore 
most unfortunate that text writers should have degraded into 
the most unmusical scale (which is the first of a mathemati- 
cally tabulated system of melas) the raga Mukhari which by 
antiquity and richness of emotional content stands as the 
crown of Carnatic system of rágas. Actual practice however 
has all along esteemed it properly as taking the notes of 
ancient sadjagrama, the basis of all that is best in our music. 


6 DESADI AND MADHYADI TALAS 


Adi tala is the oldest of iàlas. It is for that reason called 
Ādi or the first tāla. It consists of eight units. It does not find 
a separate mention in the scheme of suladi sapta tālas as the 
scheme itself was conceived as an addition to the well-known 
adi tala. To regard it merely as the chaturasra jdti variety of 
the íripufa, or as eka tāla in slow tempo is to overlook its 
importance altogether. It is the one ¿la of universal appli- 
cation found in all systems of mesic ancient and modern, 
Eastern and Western. In India it was known for long as yati 
tala or jhampa tala. Its rudiments are to be found in the sarva 
laghu and the primordial chaturasra jati. 

Though dd tala in vilambialaya maintained its kriy of 
counting the laghu by beat and three finger counts and the 
druta by beat and wave, it was found, however, that in the 
madhyamakála a different kriyé was sometimes more convenient 
than the strict orthodox mode of counting. Just as in the 
case of ripaka tala in quick tempo, the druta became the 
anudruta and the laghu became the druta resulting in the kriya 
of two beats and a wave, so too in ddi tala of madhyamakala, 
the laghu became the druta and the drutas became the anudrutas 
resulting in the riya of a beat and wave followed by two 
beats. This kriyã, however, did not alter the character of the 
tāla as the constituent units continued the same, viz., eight 
units. The agas maintained the same ratio of intervals and 

` the safabda kriyà or the beats fell on the same points. It must 
be noted that tāla like raga is entirely for the ear and not for 
the eye. Provided the beats occurred at the proper places, 
the mode of counting the units of the arigas was immaterial. 
Thus the practice of rendering the adi tala in madhyamakala 
by a beat, a wave and two beats became somewhat popular 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. As this mode 
of rendering in the continued sequence resembled the trital 
of North Indian music which consists of three beats and a 
wave, it came to be known as despa üdi or desádi tala, To 
describe the’ defádi tala as consisting of only four units for the 
simple reason that the eye sees only four movements of the 
hand, would be incorrect. In fact another variety of desadt 
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kriyã made familiar in South India by the Kathakas of Mahā- 
ràstra consists of seven beats and a pause, making up eight 
units on the whole. This variety is known in Tamil Nad as 
ezhadi iàlam or tala of seven beats. It is extensively employed 
in the music of kalakshepas after the manner of Maharastra 
harikatha sampradàya. It may incidentally be mentioned that 
rüpaka tala in madhyamakála is also rendered sometimes with 
five beats and a pause to count the six units of it. The pause 
in these cases and the wave in the regular mode of desadi are 
intended to mark off the dvartanas. 
When a composition in ddi tāla has sáma or andgata eduppu, 
it must in the defadi mode of kriyā, begin on the third beat 
or after it and before the first beat representing the beat of 
the first druta. But most commonly in ad: of madhyamakála or 
in desadi the song starts immediately after one and a half 
units of the /aghu which has always four units. In other words 
the song follows the tala syllables ta kt ta which start from the 
beat of the laghu or the beat corresponding to it in desadi kriyd. 
The eduppu of the song in defüdi kriyà would be half a unit 
before the climax of the wave. Taking the song “ Entavedu 
kondu", it will be seen that the first syllable of the song 
en would start just after one-and-a-half units represented in 
madhyamakala notation by a semicolon and a comma or three 
commas, and cover exactly half a unit. The next syllable 
ta would coincide, with the climax of the wave. It is by no 
means uncommon to render in regular adi tala of madhyama- 
kala, songs whose tala is specified as defádi. In such a case the 
syllable en of the song above said would start soon after the 
tap of the first finger count and ta the second syllable would 
coincide with the tap of the second finger count of the /aghu. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that desadi tala always 
implies adi tāla in madhyamakála, the most common eduppu 
being enágata after one-and-a-half units from the start. But this 
particular eduppu is not of the essence of the tāla. The more 
important characteristic is the kriya of three beats and a wave. 
The madhyàdi tāla is identical with desadi tāla in kriyá and 
añga; that is, it has also three beats and a wave. The liberty 
frequently taken in the case of desadi tāla of rendering it as 
plain adi tāla in madhyamakéla is seldom exercised in the case 
of madhyadi tala. The eduppu of the pallavi in madhyádi tala is 
ordinarily andgata after one unit, midway between the beat 
and the wave, corresponding to the tap of the first finger 
‘Count in the laghu of the plain âdi tāla in madhyamakála. This 
eduppu though typical is not invariable. Tt is not this 
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particular eduppu that serves to distinguish it from defadi; for in 
adi tāla the anàgata eduppu may be anywhere in the laghu but 
not after it. The point of distinction of the madhyádi from 
desādi lies in the fact that the anupallavi and the charana of a 
piece in madhyadi take their start not in the laghu part corres- 
ponding to the beat and the wave but on or just before the 
second of the three beats corresponding to the second druta 
of the adi tala. This eduppu of five-and-a-half or six units 
andgata is uncommon in the usual adi tāla. It must be remem- 
bered that this eduppu does not occur in pallavi but only in 
anupallavi and charana. The reason for giving the separate 
name of madhyádi to a tāla of the same kriya as desadi is to 
indicate the difference of the unusual eduppu of the anupallavi 
and the charana. The name itself is perhaps indicative of the 
unusual eduppu occurring in«the middle beat or madhyama 
ghata of the safabda kriyd of three beats. 

The madhyádi tala is not employed in Kirianas. It is used 
fairly extensively in jdvalis. For example, the javali ** Sarasa- 
muladedanduku"' of Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar in Kàpi raga 
takes the madhyádi tala, The pallavi starts after one unit in the 
Jaghu portion consisting of the beat and the wave. The anu- 
pallavi virasamuto starts at the central beat of the three beats 
far away from the corresponding laghu part of the tāla. 
Herein lies the distinction between the defadi and madhyadi 
talas. Sri Tyagaraja was the first composer to use desàd; tala 
in his compositions. Patnam Subrahmanya Iyer followed him 
in this respect. Tyagaraja has not employed the madhyádi tala 
in any of his known pieces. 


Classic Composers 


7, SRI PURANDARADASA 


IN the city of Purandaragada, eighteen miles from Poona, lived 
a rich banker by name Varadappa Naick. A son was born to 
him in the year 1484; he was named Srinivasa Naick. Ata 
very early age Srinivasa Naick received his education and 
attained great mastery in Sanskrit and music. He was also well 
conversant with all the spoken languages of those parts. He 
acquired special skill in the assessment of precious stones. He 
enlarged the business of his father with great care and parsi- 
mony. At the age of eighteen, he was married to Sarasvati Bai 
of a rich and noble family. Her wealth, however, was her least 
qualification. In beauty and virtue few were her equals, En- 
dowed with a most noble and generous nature, she was a pati- 
vralá in the truest sense. Srinivasa Naick with all his learning 
and wealth was parsimonious. It pained her but she desisted 
from protesting. Trading in precious stones and metals he tra- 
velled frequently to Bijapur, Gulburga, Golkonda and Vijaya- 
nagar; he became so wealthy that he was commonly known 
in those parts as Navakoti Narayana. In good time he had 
four sons and a daughter. His wife was sorry to note that 
he was impervious to the elevating influence of charity and 
godliness. 

Then, one day, an aged brahmin with a very young boy 
sought his help for the upanayana of the boy. The Naick turned 
him out but the brahmin persisted. Six months passed by and 
neither would give in. At last, the weary brahmin approached 
the Naick’s wife in his absence and appealed to her mercy. 
Her heart melted with pity at the wretchedness of the 
Jüchaka, and in a moment of extreme tenderness she gave him 
the mukhura (her nose ornament) so that he might sell it and 
get the wherewithal for the upanayana. Her act was desperate. 
She had not even the presence of mind to pray to be saved 
from her husband’s wrath. The aged brahmin took the jewel 
to Srinivasa Naick who was in his business premises and offer- 
ed it for sale. The Naick immediately grew suspicious, secured 
the jewel in his safe and asking him to meet him later, returned 
home and demanded of his wife her jewel. The harassed lady 
retired to the rear apartment, went to the Tulasi Vrindavan and 
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after offering pija resolved to end her life by taking poison. 
As she lifted the cup to her lips, down fell into the vessel the 
mukhura she had gifted away. Her joy and wonder were bound- 
less. She hurried to her husband with the jewel. The Naick 
was struck by its resemblance to the one brought by the old 
man; he hastened to his shop to compare them. But, when he 
opened his safe, it was not there. He returned in fear and 
wanted to know from his wife all that had happened. She told 
him everything. The Naick was stupefied. He sat down in 
sorrow ruminating over his baseness. He realized that human 
contrivances like bars and bolts and locks and keys were of no 
avail D the Power which could be invoked by a pure and 


A < 


kindly heart. He even thought that the old brahmin was no 
other thàn the Lord who had come to teach him the great 
Truth of life, of love and'sacrifice. He lost delight in worldly 
pursuits and longing to see the old man again vowed not to 
touch food or water till his desire was fulfilled. He fasted for 
full three days. During the third night, Saraswati Bai dreamt, 
if her husband gave up all his wealth and became a haridésa, 
he would have the vision. Srinivasa Naick thereupon walked 
out of the house with his wife and sons; standing in the street, 
put a tulasi leaf on the house dedicating it to Lord Krishna. 
He wandered through the streets with his wife and sons. Tired, 
he was resting in the corner of a road; then he saw the old 
man, at whose feet he fell begging for mercy and forgiveness. 
His mind was now easy. He went round for alms, and the 
moment he gathered enough for the day, he came back; his 
devoted wife cooked food which was first offered to the Lord 
and then shared by all of them. That night he had the vision 
of Panduranga who directed him to go to Vijayanagar to seek 
initiation from Vydsaraya. The next day he set out on footin 
the company of his loyal wife and affectionate sons. Their way 
lay through a dark and dreadful forest infested by wild beasts and 

robbers. Saraswati Bai overcome by fear was unable to proceed ; 

and Srinivasa Naick suspecting she must have in her custody 

something of value which occasioned her anxiety, examined 

her small bundle and found she carried the cup of gold he 

had been using, to provide him with water in case of need. 


He flung it away and they continued their journey with a 
free and unburdened mind. 


Ss reached Vijayanagar in humility and sought the dsrama 
- ; 


ere the renowned Råjaguru lived. What a strange contrast! 
He had visited that famous city unnumbered times in pride 
of wealth and had sought none but the prince and the'richest 
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of the cifizens to sell his precious wares. He had not cared 
then to know Vydsaraya. But now he sat at the feet of the 
great master to acquire treasures of a different kind. Srini- 
-visa was received into, the muit with the utmost cordiality 
and after the partaking of the prasáda, he and the guru had 
a hearty and intimate conversation; the latter disclosed 
knowledge of all the experiences the disciple had undergone. 
‘The next day he obtained the holy initiation and was there- 
after known as Purandaradása. The moment he became a 
dasa he had god-vision; thereafter, he turned out kirtanas of 
imperishable beauty. 

It was his daily custom to go along the principal streets of 
the city of Vijayanagar sounding his tambira, composing and 
singing kirtanas with his four sons playing drums and keeping 
time. His voice was so superb that people thought that none 
‘but the gandharvas could sing like him. Those who heard him 
‘were stirred to their very depths. Offerings would pour in 
but he would never take more than what was just necessary 
for the day taking nothing for the morrow. Sufficient unto 
the day was the constant admonition he gave his children. 

On a certain day when Purandaradasa had gone out as 
usual singing kirtanas, the wealthy father-in-law of Varadappa 
(a son of the dasa) called on the dasa. Sarasvati Bai was at her 
wit's end how best to entertain the distinguished visitor. She 
hastened to her neighbour from whom she obtained the magic 
stone which could turn base metals into gold; she soon got a 
banquet ready for her guest. Meanwhile, Purandaradasa 
who was feeling perturbed in mind returned home only to 
find it defiled by the luxurious fare provided by impious 
gains. He seized the mineral and threw it into the Chakra~ 
thirtha thus provoking his neighbour to an unseemly fight. 
Then Purandaradàsa's youngest at the dasa's bidding dived 
into the tank and brought forth a number of stones of greater 
efficacy and cast them before his neighbour. The effect was 
marvellous. The neighbour renounced his wealth and became 
a humble disciple of Purandaradása. There were occasions 
when the saint felt bound to administer mild rebuke to his 
wife when she longed to wear ornaments. His Kirtana in 
Dhanyäsi rága in ¿di tala is an instance. 

Krishnadevaraya the King of Vijayanagar who learnt that 
the fabulously wealthy merchant so familiar to him had 

turned a dasa, came to the muit of Vyasaraya and unobtru- 
sively sat in a corner to listen to the rapturous compositions 
of Purandaradasa. He invited the dasa to his palace and 
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sought enlightenment. Purandaradàsa availed himself of the 
opportunity to speak out his mind in a song in Dhanyaàsi raga. 
in ádi tala. He was, indeed, not hurting the king, for, humble 
worshipper as the king was, the dasa, could not help pointing 
out how far superior was the life of the true servant of God. 
to that of a king. Krishnadevaràya in a spirit of adoration 
showered gifts on the saint who gave them away to the 
poorest of men, observing that théreby those presents were 
truly dedicated to God. 

The high character of Purandaradàsa, the immense popu- 
larity of his soul-stirring compositions and the supreme regard. 
that Vyasaraya had for him excited the envy of a large section 
of the Sishyas of the mutt who valued rigid and ceremonial 
forms more than inward spirituahty. They protested against 
what they conceived to be undue partiality shown by the Swami 
to a composer of Kannada padas. Vyasaraya who was not to 
be bullied by these threats commanded that on the sacred 
pitha should be placed the scriptures and on top of them all the 
books of recorded compositions of Purandaradasa, There was. 
immediately a violent outcry. The Swami declared he would 
not prevent anybody from pulling out the obnoxious book 
from its honoured place. The irate sishyas endeavoured to 
fling it away only to find it resettled in its exalted seat. 
Vyasaraya remarked that Purandaropanishad was certainly not 
the book they could lay their jealous hands upon. This in- 
cident is alluded to in a composition of Varadappa. 

Once when Purandaradàsa was sitting in the company of 
Vyasaraya and others, he was noticed suddenly to rub his gar- 
ments briskly. When he was asked the reason for the strange 
act, he replied that the great curtain in front of the deity in. 
Vitthala temple had caught fire and that he put it out. The 
sceptics in the assembly were struck dumb when a few minutes 
later the officers of the temple rushed into the presence of the 
Swami to report how Purandaradása had extinguished the 
fire caused by the negligence of the torchbearers. Composi- 
tions exist that bear testimony to the occurrence. 

Purandaradása like all other notable saints visited many 
sacred places and composed songs in honour of the deities of 
the kshetra. Belur was one of the early centres he visited. There 
he met Vaikunthadása who was also a composer of firtanas. 
As the latter was childless, it seems, Lord Krishna would 

assume the form of a lovely child, sit on his lap and humour 
him. The child appeared to be scared by his entry; so hesang 
a Kirtana in Bhairavi raga in ¿di tala to appease the child. 
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Then Melkote, Nanjangood, Srirangapatnam, Abbur, Mulu- 
bagal and other holy places in Karnataka were visited and. 
extolled in his kīrtanas. While he was still in Karnataka, 
Narayanappa on whom, Krishnadevaraya conferred the title 
of Kumaravyasa, brought to him for approval Kannada 
Bharata in appreciation of which he sang a siladt. 

Having seen the sacred kshetras of the South, Purandaradasa 

reached Pandarpur. He remained there for long and com- 
posed a very large number of Kirtanas. Lord Vitthala would 
often appear before him and speak to him now as companion 
and now as sishya and anecdotes relating to them are full of 
interest to those who believe. One of them, however, is too well 
documented and circumstantially sustained to be discredit- 
ed. One morning, Purandaradasa called out to his disciple 
Appanna Bhagavata asking him to fetch a vessel of water. As 
the sishya who was soundly asleep did not respond, Puranda- 
radāsa began to feel the awkwardness of the situation. Sri 
Vitthala, just then in the guise of his sishya brought him the 
vessel. The guru, however, feeling vexed by the delay, hit the 
head of the supposed disciple with the vessel. Thereupon the 
fishya disappeared. A few minutes later it was discovered that 
he who brought water was not Appanna Bhagavata but Sri 
Vitthala who in infinite kindness served him as his Sishya. The 
same day it was noticed that the head of the image of Vitthala 
in the temple was swollen and water flowed from its eyes. 
Nothing that the scared archakas did, appeared to relieve the 
image ofthe evident discomfort. Purandaradasa whose in- 
fluence with Sri Vitthala was well-known, was requested to 
use his good offices in pacifying the deity. The great bhakta 
went into the temple, prayed for forgiveness and gently 
passed his hands over the bruised head when all at once the 
image became quite as before. 

In the city of Pandarpur lived a dancer and singer who- 
was an ardent devotee of Sri Vitthala. One day the Lord 
assuming the form of Purandaradasa entered her house and 
desired to see her dance and hear her music. The dasi who 
esteemed the visit of the renowned dasa next only to that of 
the Lord Himself received and entertained him with unbounded 
devotion. The visitor too expressed gratification and pre- 
sented her with a bracelet of rare beauty. The next morning 
it was discovered that a bangle on the wrist of Sri Vitthala 
was missing. A search was made. The dāsī was forced to 
confess that Purandaradása had given it to her. The bhakta 
was marched into the temple, bound to a pillar and mercilessly 
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flogged. He protested he was innocent, only to'aggravate 
the fury of justice. He then realized it was all penalty for his 
cruelty and sang in pathetic accents a kīrtana in Pantuvarali 
rdga in chapu tāla wherein the incidents described are 
alluded to. 

Then was heard from the innermost shrine a voice shouting, 
“It is I that in the guise of Purandaradasa gave the jewel 
to the dasi; worship hereafter the pillar whereunto my 
bhakta was fastened, as Dasarasthambha”’. The temple author- 
ities had the image of Purandaradasa carved on the pillar; 
and ever since it has been the custom for pilgrims to worship 
the Désarasthambha before entering the sanctuary. 

Worship at Tirupati was dear to Purandaradása specially 
when his guru Vyàsaràya with Krishnadevaràya visited it 
during Brahmotsava. His*fame had spread so far that many 
pilgrims during the season desired thirtha prasáda from his 
hands, though his life was one of abstemious asceticism. It 
‘somehow happened that offerings proved insufficient to enter- 
tain the guests sumptuously. One of these occasions the 
supply of ghee falling short, he shouted to his sishya Appanna 
Bhagavata to bring more of it for serving the guests. As the 
‘disciple was far away singing and dancing for the delight of 
those who sat in another quarter, the call went unheeded. 
When the host was much perplexed he found a person 
exactly resembling his sishya dashing past with a pot of ghee 
and lavishly serving it to the guests. It was clear that this 
"was yet another instance of the Lord's mercy and service to 
His servants; and it occasioned an emotional outburst in a 
kirtana in Sankarábharapa in chdpu tāla, the first charana 
recalling the incident. 

Purandaradasa’s stay in Tirupati was prolonged. Every day 
he would bathe in Swamipushkarini and say his prayers in a 
‘corner of the tank. Krishnadevaraya who noticed it got a 
special manfapa constructed for the use of the saintly bard, which 
in time came to be known as dàsara mantapa. He would wait 
until the concourse of pilgrims dispersed from the sanctuary 
of the temple, and when solitude and silence reigned he 
would stand in front of the deity and sing his Hrtana to his 

heart's content. His son Madhavapatidasa who was always 
with him would record the songs. It is said that even the 
archakas would go out as if unwilling to interpose between 
him and Sti Venkateéa. The songs that then poured out of 


his heart are the unalloyed expression of the dnanda that 
overflowed. 
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When Purandaradàsa returned to Vijayanagar after the 
pilgrimage Vyasaráya was unable to restrain his emotions of 
love and joy which find expression in song. This tribute of 
worshipful adoration paid by the greatest man of the time 
to one who was his sishya could not but evoke bitter criticism. 
Vyasaraya gently observed that few could understand Puran- 
daradisa as he did. He would ask Madhavapatidasa daily 
to recite to him all the padas that were recorded and ponder 
over the beauty of their music and the depth of their meaning. 

Purandaradasa was an ardent lover of peace and har- 
mony. His valued services were always available in compos- 

ing differences particularly communal. Once in Sholapur 
when the lingayats and brahmins were quarrelling bitterly 
over their religious beliefs, Purandaradasa interceded and 
reconciled them to each otheg, by*a song in Madhyamavati 
in ¿di tala. The rága was as ever most appropriate for the 
time of day which was noon and for the occasion which was 
the elimination of discord. How kindly disposed he was 
towards the pafichamas will be apparent from his songs. The 
last days of Purandaradàsa were spent in perfect bliss. He 
desired that his son Madhavapatidasa should compose the 
remaining quarter of a lakh of compositions he had contem- 
plated, to complete his wish. After a life of unexampled 
service for the cause of music, literature, religion, philosophy 
and social justice, he left this world to serve the Lord in his 
imperishable form, on Saturday, Pushyabahula Amavasy4 of 
Raktakshe year corresponding to A.D. 1564. 

Purandaradasa has been justly termed the father of Carnatic 
Music. He was not merely a composer, but a lakshanakara 

of the highest calibre. The system of South Indian Music, as 
we now have it, is entirely his gift. His greatest achievement 
is that he systematized it, gave it laws and placed it on 
such secure foundations that it has continued to remain 
the same in its essentials. All the famous ragas bear the 
same complexion today as they did in his time. The wonder 
js not that there is difference in the rendering here and there 
but that the raga forms in the main have preserved the 
identity. He was master of both Jakshya and lakshana. It 
was therefore possible for him not only to give correct shape 
to the rágas but to compose thousands of kirtanas to serve as 
illustrations qf them. It might indeed be a surprise to some 
that rāgas like Todi and Kalyani had to be reintroduced by 
him into the southern system. The Tallapakam composers 
have not used these ragas and they do not find a mention 
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in the treatises on music of that period. To him belongs the 
credit of having rescued Carnatic Music from the chaos and 
corruption of alien influences from which the music of the 
North could not altogether escape. He fixed the main outline 
of all the rágas in vogue in his time with such clarity and 
precision that there was no chance of their being ever mis- 
taken or distorted. Dhanyàsi, Mohana, Begada, Madhya- 
mavati, Surati, Sahana, Varali, Arabhi, Nata, Atana, Darbar, 
Kanada to mention but a few are rendered today exactly as 
they were in his day. It is true certain rdgas have undergone 
some change of complexion. It is doubtful if the change is 
for the better, The Trinity scrupulously respected the tradi- 
tions of Sri Purandaradasa. Dikshitar and Syàma Sastri 
followed him in rdga and tāla aspects only. Tyagaraja 
modelled his compositions om those of the great dasa in bhava 
as well as in rága and tāla. Comparative research even of a 
superficial kind will show how closely the padas of Ksetragna 
resemble those of the dasa. There are many Kannada padas 
which if translated into Telugu will remain undistinguished 
from those of Ksetragna in word and in music. 

The first great change effected by Purandaradása was to 
introduce the Malavagaula scale as the basic scale for music 
instruction. The ancient suddha scale was Karaharapriya. It 
"was derived by the application of chatussruti interval to sadja 
faitchama and madhyama. Later the sruti values of the notes of 
the resultant scale were enumerated. In North India as well 
as in South India the tradition of Bharata's system was 
forgotten. Ignoring that Bharata's scale started from sadja, 
the pandits of North India treated the note with reference 
to which the srutis of sadja were given, as the initial and basic 
note and arrived at the Sankarabharana or Bilaval scale. 
Purandaradasa, however, adopted the Malavagaula scale as 
its derivation from sadja, pafchama and madhyama was based 
on a process identical with the derivation of the ancient 
classic scale with this significant difference that in the deriva- 
tion a dvisruti instead of a chatusfuti interval was used. A 
ddvisruti interval is beyond question easier to negotiate than a 
«hatussruti interval. And that is the reason which underlies 
the selection of Malavagaula scale, 

Not content with prescribing the scale, he framed a graded 
series of lessons which even today prevails in the teaching of 
music. The svardvalis, janta variSais, alanküras and gitas form 


the surest road to the mastery of Carnatic Music with all its 
antricacies of svara and tala prastáras. 
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In the number of compositional types he created he has no 
equal, It is stated on his own authority that he composed 
four and three-quarter lakhs of songs of which every one was 
in accordance with sruti,and smriti. In every one of them the 
same perfect commingling of sense, word and music is notice- 
able. He was a renowned composer of both lakshya and 
lakshana gitas. Yt is unfortunate, however, that only a few 
lakshya gitas have been handed down to us. All his fakshana 
gitas have to be unearthed. He was also a prolific composer 
of tana varnas and tillanas. It is stated that Adiappa Iyah 
modelled his tana varnas on those of Purandaradasa. It is 
however the Kirtana that forms the largest class of the com- 
positions of Purandaradasa. The /akshanas of the Kirtana, its 
origin and development have already been referred to. The 
terms pada and devarnama ysed in the description of his com- 
positions mean only kirtana. A great number of the Kirtanas 
is in madhyamakála. All the varieties of tala are used though 
chapu and jhampa tālas are more favoured. It is significant, 
however, that as compared with his predecessors he em- 
ployed the adi tala in a greater proportion. He was equally 
facile in composing chauka tala kirtanas. Some of his com- 
positions contain the nayakandyikibhdva and but for the 
language they are quite apt to be fancied as Ksetragna’s. 

The firtanas form the bulk of his compositions. Many of 
them have only the pallavi and the charanas. Yet there are 
thousands of them that have the pallavi, the anupallavi and 
the charana. It is a mistake to suppose that the music of his- 
Kirtanas is of a plain recitative character with little scope for 
manodharma. There are indeed many songs of his meant merely 
for sankirtana purposes. But a much larger number of them 
are surcharged with musical excellences of the highest quality. 
t in so far as the composer himself did not impose set 
sangatis of a sophisticated nature on them, the compositions 
themselves are the embodiments of raga sañchāras of exquisite 
beauty. As lakshya for lakshana they possess such high value 
that they are cited in renowned lakshana granthas as unques- 
tioned authority for raga sancharas. Sangita Saramrita of 
Tulajaji gives the reference to many of his compositions. 

The type of composition which exhibits his extraordinary 

ue of music is the szladi. As to the 


mastery of the techniq he sila 
exact meaning of the word silddi authorities differ. But one 
interpretation not ordinarily familiar to the students of music 
treats the word as a corruption of sulu hadi meaning easy path 
which is as relevant to the attainment of bliss as proficiency 


Excep 
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in sangiia. In the sālādi the theme is the same'as in the 
kirtana, but it has usually seven or eight distinct divisions 
with elaborate sdhitya each of which is set to one of the 
classical tálas. Some süládis have different ragas for the differ- 
ent divisions, and in some others the raga is the same for all 
the divisions. The süládi is a learned, elaborate and difficult 
piece giving a most comprehensive view of all the important 
raga saficharas. Sangita Saramrita of Tulajendra cites numerous 
prayogas from siladis of Purandaradasa as classic authority for 
lakshama of ràgas described in the work. It is regrettable that 
the tradition of rendering the saladis is fast disappearing. A 
revival of interest in them would be of no small value for the 
future of the science and art of Carnatic Music. 

There is yet another type of composition of his known as 
ugabhoga. The meaning ef this term is again obscure. If an 
alternative to the classical interpretation may be offered, the 
following may be considered, viz., that the word is symbolical 
implying “conducive to the attainment of heavenly bliss". 
Ugabhoga is an extremely simple type of song undefined into 
parts and almost nebulous in structure. The ¿la is merely 
the sarva laghu and the simplest phases of the rdga go to make 
up its music. It is as a musical form even more elementary 
than the gita. From the point of view of bháva it is supposed 
to be a direct translation of the thoughts of the composer 
in the ecstasy of inspiration. 

Purandaradasa like his guru also composed what is known 
as oritta nama. It is a composition in which padya and kirtana 


occur alternately. In other respects the kirtana part conforms 
to the common type. 
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Ir must be a matter of the greatest pride and glory for South 
India that, unlike other arts and branches of knowledge 
which have suffered neglect and deterioration, music has been 
progressively developing in its power to bless and enlighten 
mankind. If the credit of this unparalleled achievement belongs 
to any one composer more than another it is unquestionably to 
Sri Tyagaraja. In the hundred years that have elapsed since 
his mission on earth was fulfilled, the admiring world grew 
impatient of any music that was not his. The force of a mighty 
and soulful personality breathing through every song, the 
intense religious fervour, the irresistible appeal of the senti- 
ment of divine love and tender pathos, the inimitable charm 
of poetic diction and thoughts of limitless suggestion, the 
matchless beauty of music true to nature and daring in in- 
vention and as captivating to a child as to the sophisticated 
savant, the triple confluence of bhava, raga, and tāla into a single 
flood of rapturous music, the element of delightful surprise 
with which the sañgatis are developed in perfect harmony with 
the varied implications of bhava, the reflection of every kind 
of experience common to mankind, clear presentation in brief 
compass of the teachings of scriptures, commendation of music 
as divine art easily capable of yielding the ultimate bliss, the 
supreme message exhorting mankind to earn the grace of God 
by love and service, have all contributed to make his songs 
unsurpassed as treasures of the finest music, poetry, religion, 
ethics and philosophy. 

The most outstanding quality of his song-poems is their in- 
tense human interest as abundant in raga and ¿ála as in bhava. 
Even as our inmost experience finds expression in the poetry 
of the sáhitya, and our pure emotions too deep for words in the 
modes of passion, so is our sense of innate order and discipline 
too natural for mechanical regularity, transformed into un- 
monotonous course of living rhythms. The overmastering in- 
terest in the richness of his melody too often tends to obscure 
the rhythmie aspects of his songs. The popularity of his com- 
positions is due in great part to the perfect naturalness, extreme 
simplicity and rich varieties of his rhythms. Unlike other 
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composers he used adi tala in abundance and triputa, rüpaka, 
jhampa and chapu to a lesser extent. It is not the number of 
tdlas, but variations of eduppus, kala and jdti in familiar tālas 
that have endowed his song with lively spirit and inborn grace 
seldom equalled in the pieces of other composers. In tempo and 
movement with all the subtleties and complexities of natural 
changes, the songs of Tyàgaraja thrill and seem to beat 
in true consonance with the mysterious stir within ourselves. 
His pieces in vilamba kala possess the same briskness and 
vivacity as those in madhyama kala, have the same richness 
of raga rasa as in vilamba kala. Rhythm is the most natural, 
primary and elemental instinct of art ingrained in us, and 
madhyama kala like the chaturasrajati harmonizes with our com- 
mon impulse avoiding the extremes of the fret and fever of 
hurry on the one hand and dallness on the other. Diversity 
of graha and játi imparts an unfailing freshness and charm to 
the rhythms of his songs. 

That Ty4garaja is a poet of the highest order must be evid- 
ent even to those who have given the least thought to his 
sáhityas, The pedant who finds fault with his language and 
objects to misrasamdsa, defya prayoga or absence of vibhakti, should 
indeed be dull and unresponsive to the excellence of the natur- 
al beauty of poetry. On the other hand, those endowed with 
pure and genuine taste will, far from seeing defects, admire 
the swect, suggestive elegance of a diction at once sonorous 
and picturesque. It is the language of the feeling heart which 
it is vandalism to tamper with. For every usage that 
seems uncommon, classic authority could be found. His diction 
may not be convincing; it is impressive. 

The poetic charm of his ideas, imagery and sentiment are 
best studied in the originals. You will find in them the fine 
frenzy, the imagination all compact, the presentation of un- 

apprehended beauty and clear expression of undefined feeling 
and vague aspirations in as refined a manner and abundant a 
measure as in Shakespeare, Shelley or Wordsworth. Similes 
elaborated in minute detail and colourful images of gorgeous 
scenes are wrought with Homeric thoroughness. The wail of 
boundless sorrow, the anguish of unfulfilled love, the impati- 
ence of endless waiting and the despair of unheeded cry are 
expressed in his lyric with power and pathos. His song-poems 
of surpassing beauty are so many that choice becomes difficult, 

In a song in Huseni he praises Sri Rama as the only ruler of 
the elements and sets out the reasons with logic as clear as his 
fancy is playful. The Divine Being has for his spouse, Sita the 
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off-spring of Earth; for his couch, the oceans of Water; for the 
foremost bhakta, Hanuman, the son of Wind; for his ancestor, 
the sun of Fire and for the singer of His praise, Siva with the 
tress of Sky. It would seem as if the elements have given Him 
hostage for their loyalty. š 
The kirtana ** Vachamagochara ?” in Kaikavasi rdga is an 
example of word-painting unexcelled in the classic or modern 
romantic poetry. It has but a few words and the effect is 
what a whole gallery of pictures cannot produce. It relates 
to a very touching incident which happened when Rama 
and Sita were dwelling in the forest. One fine day, during 
their hours of dalliance, they saw a charming female chamari 
deer come into view. It had a lovely tail of black, bushy, 
silken hair. Sita looked at it with wistful eyes and longed 
to have the lustrous locks.. Rama knowing her mind sent an 
arrow to sever the coveted tail. The poor animal in shame 
-and sorrow interposed its neck to receive the shot to die and 
save its honour and pride. Moved to pity, Ràma sent a 
faster weapon and annulled the first. What words can des- 
cribe the glory of Rama who in his ruthlessness could destroy 
Máricha and his accomplice and in his tenderness save from 
harm the meek and comely deer? The song-poem whose 
purport is given above, will, if studied with care, disclose a 
wealth of suggestive ideas. Was not Sita quite human in her 
yearning for these lustrous locks? Did the deer forsake its 
Himdlayan haunts to look upon the beauty of the divine 
pair? Animal though it was, had it not feelings more deli- 
cate than those of human beings? Did not Rama show 
himself as great in mercy as in might? An enchanting picture 
of dynamic nature is presented to our minds by simple words 
far more potent and colourful than oil and brush. The yet 
greater accomplishment is the amazing harmonization of all 
the sentiments of the poem with the music ofits melody. 
The consummate skill with which satsruti dhatvata and kákal; 
nishada are used to express the bitterness and pain of mind 
and the plaintive appeal of the animal, and the use of the 
flat gëndhara and sharp madhyama to evoke feelings of wonder 
and pathos are natural only to Tyagaraja. 

In the song “ Adigisukhamu " in Madhyamávati, observe 
how poetically be conveys the idea that God should be loved 
without thoyght of favours and how apt are the instances 
cited in proof. “Sita sought and married you but forest life 
was her lot; the rakshasi lusted after you and Jost her nose; 
‘Narada begged for boon and turned a lass; Durvasas pressed 
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for food and felt sick of cloying fulsomeness; Devaki yearned. 
to see her sporting son, but Yasoda was blessed therein; the 
women-folk craved for your love only to lose their husbands’ 
company. The secret now is plain. Dur asking is all in vain. 
You would bless only in your boundless grace.” Can the 
principle of nishkáma bhakti be taught better? 

Though the theme of his songs is mostly devotional, there 
are compositions that deal with good government and social 
welfare. The most notable of them is “ Karubaru" in 
Mukhari. It is in praise of Rama as king unmatched in the 
governance of the realm. It contains the substance of what 
is commonly called Rámará;ya. 

Every song of Tyàgaràja maintains perfect unity of thought. 
It is never a medley of incongrous ideas. A clear proposition. 
is definitely advanced and then, proved or illustrated with. 
logic and authority. The song ** Sarasasama " is an example 
in point. The proposition is, Rama’s skill was unparalleled 
in the use of the fourfold device of sdma, dina, bheda, danda 
and Ravana, clever although he was, did not know it. The 
charana gives the proof by adducing facts: first Rama spoke- 
words of conciliation, then offered the gift of Ayodhyà, next, 
caused Vibhishana to separate and lastly killed the unyielding: 
Ravana. 

In the kirtana “ Rukalupadivelu" he urges renunciation 
. and commends the love of God in the following manner. 
* What though you have rupees ten thousand, you can eat 
but a handful of grain; you may have a thousand garments, 
but you can wear only one; you may rule all the land, you 
can lie only on three cubit-space; you may command a 
hundred delicacies, you can taste but a mouthful; the river 
may overflow, you cannot have more than a vesselful. There- 
fore meditate on Him, the essence of all being." You per- 
ceive how telling his argument is. 

An entire branch of learning relating to sabda and artha is 
condensed in the brilliant piece, “ Telisi Rama Chintana ”. 
Ty4garaja warns the mind to centre all thought though for 
a moment, on the name of Rama, aware of his divine nature. 
* Take the word to mean a charming woman and you are a 
voluptuary; understand it as the Supreme and all your sins. 
will be forgiven. If arka signifies only the common plant for 
you, how can you overcome your follies? Know it as the 
Sun and all the darkness of unwisdom will disappear. If aga 
means a goat for you, what chance is there to have your wish 
fulfilled? Know it as Brahma and success will be yours.” 
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"Where is the composer, poet or author that approaches any- 
"where near Tyagaraja in flashing the truth of Sastrasein so 
few and simple words? 

In a seriés of Kirtanas ljke ** Nadopasana ”, ** Nadatanum ”, 
* Sobillu", *Sogasuga" and others, he has revealed the 

mysteries of sangita Sastra and an exposition of them would 
produce authoritative literature on music. There are hundreds 
of songs containing the substance of the highest scriptures 
and it is no extravagant praise that exalts them as 7 yagopam- 
shad. The study even of the bare text of the songs will be the 
means of expanding one's knowledge. What is not contained 
in them is scarcely worth learning." 

It must not, however, be overlooked that the outstanding 
merit that has made his compositions vastly superior to those 
-of other composers is the quality of music in them. Only he 
knew the secret of putting much music into a few syllables. 
In all forms of high class music, there should be a minimum 
of words and a maximum of music. A syllable with its vowel 
extensions should be made to absorb large safichdras of the 
rága. When to this advantage are added the variations of 
the musical phrases by way of sangatis, it will be seen how 
much more is the proportion of szara to the syllable. Study 
the songs “ Koluvaiyunnade" in Bhairavi and “ Naji- 
vadhara"' in Bilahari in this context and you will find my 
point amply illustrated. The extensive scope for pure music 
in compositions of like nature makes them highly attractive. 
Let modern composers take heed if their creations should 
have a chance of survival as good music, they should see to 
it that there is less mátu and more dhátu in their pieces. If 
they persist in their tendency to expand words and contract 
‘music, their prabandhas may perhaps live as literature but not 
as songs of classic worth. 

The extraordinary capacity of Tyagaraja for stretching a 
single akshara to take into it a large safichara of the raga is 
the result of infusing the spirit of the pallavi into the struc- 
ture of the kirtana. The freedom of improvisation inherent 
in his compositions coupled with the remarkable originality 
of the varnamettu, has made them the main items of a concert. 
Before the era of Tyagaraja, raga and pallavi used to form the 
bulk of the katcheri. After him they were gradually relegated to 
the backgroynd and his songs have occupied the pride of place 
as the embodiments of every element of musical excellence. 

The number of ragas in which he has composed, so far as 
it could be judged from the published pieces, is more than 
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two hundred and sixty. In the major and famlliar rágas 
there. are numerous songs in none of which does the music. 
repeat itself. Every one of them is worth studying if only to: 
gain a most comprehensive view of the mode. Each safichara 
contains the core of a particular phrase of the raga and it is 
possible to develop it twenty-fold. His compositions in the- 
new melodies invented by him have brought him the highest 
merit and distinction. The secret of his success has eluded the 
grasp of the mechanical musicians. The clue to it is to be- 
found in his own expression svarajati mirchanabhedamul in the. 
song “ Vara raga layajnulu". One is apt to think that jati’ 
in the phrase above means primitive form of the rdga. The 
real meaning of the word in the context is the five varieties 
or jáhs of sruti. Tyagaraja is of opinion that it is no use 
pretending to be a vidvdneunless one understands the changes 
in the basic scales brought about by subtle microtonal varia- 
tions of the uns. This is precisely what Yagiiavalkya also 
meant when he used the phrase sruti jati vifárada. Cannot the 
Same apparent svaras apart from dhaivata be rendered both. 
as Bhairavi and as Karaharapriya? What accounts for this. 
difference in rdgabhdva except the use of different sruti Jatis ?' 
To those who will not recognize the value of these minute 
variations as constituting the very soul of rdgas, I should. 
answer in the words of Tyàgaràja “ Sangita ghànamu dhata. 
vrayavale ”’. 

If the human element dominates the rhythm and poetry 
of Tyāgarāja, it is even more pronounced in his music. The 
honeyed sañchāras of his songs are surcharged with sentiments. 
natural to our heart. In his own words, they are drüksha 
rasa navarasa yuta not only in séhitya but in the pure phrases. 
of sangita, His songs may be rendered on an instrument and: 
yet they would carry in their music the same emotional 
appeal that ¿¿ësa would in vocal singing. The svaras seem. 
but to intensify the meaning of words. Such perfect unity 
‘ae rdgarasa in sangita and of bhdva in sahitya was not achieved 

ore. 

It took more than two hundred years for England to. 
understand Shakespeare. Although Tyagaraja of all Indian 
composers is the best known all over the world, yet a century 
seems but all too short to reveal the magnitude of his glory. 

Reverence is the golden key to the proper upderstanding 
of Tyagaraja. Let us then, to the advancement of sangita and. 
our own inward happiness, cherish with piety, the divine 
kirtanas of Tyagaraja, the greatest tone-poet of humanity, 
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MursuswAmi Dixsurrar’s services to the cause of music, culture 
and religion, are unforgettable. He had a deep reverence for 
classical tradition. His genius, originality and creative spirit 
were largely directed in the resurrection of old prayogas and 
safüchüras in familiar rdgas as well as antique modes that were 
vanishing from currency. Purandaradasa had finally system- 
atized every branch of Carnatic Music and Venkatamakhin 
had widened its foundations. True to the principles laid down 
by these two great pirodohdtyas, Dikshitar enriched and en- 
larged the heritage in a manner all his own. He succeeded in 
reviving many obsolete and disused phrases and modes by 
breathing fresh life and charm into them. His pieces form a 
golden link with the music of the past. To the student of 
music they are a mine of inexhaustible treasure. Dikshitar is 
an ardent supporter of the Carnatic traditions of Purandara- 
dasa in the faithful adoption of the suladi sapta tālas for his 
compositions and in the resuscitation of the frayogas in gita, 
thaya and prabandha. 

It is remarkable that the classicist par excellence was 
equally at home in the invention and improvisation of new 
modes for which the mela system of Venkatamakhin afforded 
such ample scope. He could compose with as much facility 
in Rasamafijari as in Bhairavi rdga. Like his great contem- 
porary he could create living raga forms of exquisite beauty 
from the dry bones of a meagre scale. Let it not be supposed 
that this is an easy task. Only those can successfully achieve 
this result to whom it is given to penetrate the dark veil that 
surrounds the mysterious universe of sound where dwells the 
supreme spirit, Vadabrahman. To weave a few notes into a song 
is simple, but to create a new raga which is a recognizable 
entity by itself is the work of highest art. 

Dikshitar is original in the structure of his pieces. He does 
not follow the method of the typical kirtana composer of 
making the second half of the charana correspond with the 
anupallavi in the musical setting. The pallavi, anupallan and 
charana have each a different dhdtu. His songs are fashioned 
somewhat on the archaic type like the gita and the prabandha 
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with varied khandas and añgas. Rhythmic variety is provided 
by quicker tempo in parts of the song. The niyama of yati and 
and prasa, however, as in the case of the typical kirtana, is 
scrupulously observed. His compositions are endowed with 
such excellences as solkatiu svaras and with that musical and 
literary figure of speech known as srotovaha or gopuccha yati 
where the svaras and syllables are, arranged in series of 
increasing or diminishing quantities. They are master creations 
of the noblest art, carefully conceived, elaborately developed 
and consummately finished. Langour, indifference and per- 
functoriness are altogether absent from them. The perfect 
blend of sangita and sahitya is a marvel of synthetic artistry. 

It is however for the richness and beauty with which raga 
forms are portrayed that his compositions are most remark- 
able. Raga is the supreme achievement of Indian Music and 
the value of a composition is entirely dependent upon the 
fidelity with which the rzga form is presented. From this 
point of view the songs of Dikshitar are unsurpassed. They 
are examples of every principle of musical excellence and em- 
bodiment of all that is best in lakshya and lakshana sangita, 
like the constant use of vádi samvadi harmony, graha, amsa and 
other features of raga, the employment of every variety of 
gamaka and alankára and the assimilation of the beauties of 
the Northern and Western systems of music. If it is permissible 
to call architecture frozen music, it will not be amiss to des- 
cribe Dikshitar's music as etherial architecture of raga forms. 

Dikshitar's style of music is characterized by power. It is 
the vainika’s style—manly and vigorous. In the vaimika sam- 
pradaya seldom is a plain note rendered as such. Every svara 
receives its oscillation, slide or shade of other notes. This 
embellishment known as gamaka with all its varieties, endows 
the svara with beauty and vitality. The svara is the soul and 
the gamakas the limbs and body of the rendering. In mlambita- 
laya, Dikshitar employs the slide and the continuous transition 
from note to note simultaneously with anusvaras that the 
Suddha Karnataka bhava is admirably maintained. His pieces are 
forceful illustrations of the genius of Carnatic Music found in 
the incessant flow of melody and rhythm where note succeeds 
Note in a continuous bond of linked grace and sweetness. 
This style is mainly the contribution of the vainika who invari- 
ably plays the higher note from the lower fret. It is evidently 
for this reason that Yagfiavalkya said that only the mastery of 
the secret of vind play will lead a man to salvation, certainly to 
salvation in music. To give a concrete example, Dikshitar’s 
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style is thé style of the famous sarna known as “ Viriboni " of 
Adiappayah, except for difference in tempo. I am not aware 
ef any composition ancient or modern, which embodies in a 
greater measure the genjus, power, beauty and rhythm of 
Carnatic Music than the Bhairavi varna. “ Koluvaiyunnade ” 
< Balagopala " and ** Kamakshi " are the result of its inspira- 
tion. In fact, that piece. has influenced the style of the three 
master-composers. The successful play of that varna is so diffi- 
cult that it would seem to strain the vind not to say the player 
to the breaking point. It is therefore called vind goddah. If 
you have understood the profundity of that varpa, you have 
the key to the appreciation of Dikshitar’s music as well as that 
of his illustrious compeers. The musical ideas of these com- 
posers are so rich and so suggestive of infinite potentialities, 
that you never feel queasy, with surfeit however often you 
may sing or play their pieces. Every time you sing them you 
fancy you get new ideas for interpretation and your rendering 
of them has always the charm of freshness. The individualistic 
character of our music is not confined to ràgas alone, but 
extends to song renderings. Recital as such has no place in 
our music. Every rendering is in some measure a creative 
expression. The more often you sing the compositions of 
Dikshitar and others like him the more meaning you read 
into their music. Your aesthetic experience gets enriched and 
stimulated for further efforts. You can read a play of Shake- 
speare or Kalidasa and hear or render a song of Dikshitar 
or Tyàgaràja for a thousandth time and not lose interest. 
. "The creations of these master-minds, literary or musical, pos- 
sess a universe of meaning which becomes clearer and clearer 
by the intensive application of our minds to them. You can 
never tire of Hamlet or Sakuntala, Kaddanuvariki, Sri Subrah- 
manyaya or Brovvamma. Dikshitar’s songs therefore are in- 
vested with the eternal elements of truth and beauty and will 
endure for ever. Repeated rendering will only enhance their 
charm. 
The sdhitya of Dikshitar does not possess the human 
interest, lyrical and emotional exuberance so characteristic 
of the sahitya employed by Tyagaraja. The attraction of 
Dikshitar is more for the music which the language bears. 
Yet the sdhitya has dignity and intellectual appeal. It is 
replete with profound references to yoga and mantra $astras 
and many other branches of learning and a close study of it 
wil profit those who have a predilection for esoteric studies. 
Sangita as you know has three main branches, gita, vadya, 
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nritta, the soul of each being respectively bhava, raga and tala. 
While Tyāgarāja, Dikshitar and Syama Sastri did the amplest 
justice to bhdva, raga and tala, yet it is permissible perhaps, to 
represent each of the elements domjnating in the three com- 
posers in the order respectively. It will not, therefore, be 
amiss to treat raga as the forte of Dikshitar. The emotional 
interest which the .sdhitya of Dikshitar lacks is more than. 
made up by the bhava of raga. It is often said that music is a 
language by itself. Truly it is the language of the entire uni- 
verse. It is understood by the different races of mankind. 
speaking different tongues. It sways animals and plants and 
the very elements. Music may not succeed in expressing the 
subtle shades of complex thought. Nevertheless, it is most 
admirably suited to give utterance to the eternal longing of 
the soul, to joy and ecstasy,» to pain and sorrow which are 
fundamental and common to all existence. Thus emotion, 
sentiment and rasa are the very essence of rdga. Thus music 
is the truest poetry of basic feelings. The compositions of 
Dikshitar are rága poems presenting rich and gorgeously 
coloured portraits of deep feelings that stir humanity. Com- 
posers are the tone-poets of the world and Dikshitar takes his. 
place among the foremost of them. The appeal of their 
works knows no limitations of language, time or country. 
The compositions of Purandaradása and Tulsidas, of Bach 
and Beethoven, of Tyagaraja and Muthuswami Dikshitar and. 
others like them will continue to endure and flourish so long 
as the phenomenon of sound shall exist in the universe. 


10. SYAMA SASTRI 


THE CONTRIBUTION of the great composer Syàma Sastri, to- 
Carnatic Music is of the highest order. His varied pieces are 
original in all respects and exhibit a marked individuality of 
style distinct from those of his illustrious contemporaries. His 
sühityas are extremely simple and elegant. They may not pos- 
sess the philosophic profundity of Purandaradasa, the erotic 
mysticism of Ksetragna, the lyric sweetness of Tyagaraja or: 
the esoteric intellectualism of Diksbitar, but they are replete 
with the natural pathos and tenderness of the child crying out 
to reach the mother. 

The chief value of the language he employs lies less in its 
significance, intellectual or emotional, than in the intimacy 
with which its syllables commune with the svaras. The fortu- 
nate circumstance of some of our philosophers and poets being 
also great composers should not blind us to the essential re- 
quirements of classical music whose primary purpose is wholly 
aesthetic. From the absolute standpoint of art, the only use of 
s@hitya is to sustain melody. In fact, some of the finest melodic 
pieces of master-composers have very poor sãhitya. The ancient 
gitas deliberately employed expletives and meaningless words 
to articulate the music. It is a pity that at present the dust of 
political controversy tends to obscure the vision and obliterate 
the distinction between literature and music on the one hand 
and between classical music and folk-songs on the other. Those 
who insist on a particular language in compositions can have 
but a scant regard for true musical values. They may get the 
language they want, but not the music they should hope for. 
Sangita of the purest kind does not require the aid of sahitya for 
rasaposhana and if it does, then to that extent, it is attenuated. 
In the noblest type of music, sahitya does nothing but furnish 
syllables for the embodiment of the svara, and for the arti- 
culation and intonation of the melody. Sahitya in this sense is 
merely a group of varnas for the incarnation of rdgasvara; it is 
in the perfect wedding of the syllable with the ragasvara that 
the consummate skill of the great composer is to be seen. This- 
is the only purpose that sahitya has in music of the highest 
character. Judged from this point of view, Syama Sastri ranks 
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far superior to many composers and stands next only to Kset- 
ragnz. Indeed his compositions are marvels of svara-varna- 
samyoga. : 

The melodic form of his compositions is strikingly original, 
unconventional and free. His varna-mettus have a daring gran- 
-deur of conception, presenting delightfully fresh phases of raga 
as rich in emotional spirit as in the haunting beauty of their 
mode. 

Syama Sastri’s grandest achievement is perhaps the magical 
skill with which he applies great rhythmic power to his com- 
positions so that it only regulates, never impedes, the flow of 
melody. If you would sense the thrill of rhythm, you have to 
go to chapu tala for it and if you would enjoy its maximum 
effect, you should find it in the compositions of Syama Sastri. 


Tyagaraja 


1l. HERO AS A COMPOSER— 
SRI TYAGARAJA 


"THoucH Tyāgarāja is essentially a composer of Carnatic 
Music, his merits rest on the fundamental qualities common 
to all modern systems of music, and he is understood and 
appreciated by all lovers of true music, in every age and 
country. If I am asked what is the finest flower of Indian 
culture, I have no hesitation in saying it is Tyagaraja. Valmiki, 
Kalidasa or the authors of the Ajanta frescoes may be men- 
tioned. The Western world will suggest their rivals in Homer, 
Shakespeare and Michael Angeló. What composer of the West, 
or the East for that matter, could claim equality with Tyàga- 
raja? Bach or Beethoven? No. They may be the greatest com- 
posers of Europe. Their fugues, sonatas and symphonies may 
perhaps in certain purely suggestive musical aspects approach 
Tyagaraja’s compositions. But are they poets or philosophers 
or teachers of mankind? They are not vággeyakáras. They had 
no problem of sahitya, much less that of reconciling bhava with 
raga and tāla. There is not a single kirtana of Tyagaraja that 
is not as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of ideas as for 
the charm of its melody and rhythm. Other composers of the 
West or the East may occasionally equal him in the technical 
excellence of the art or in the touching appeal of the sentiment 
of the sáhitya. But none has succeeded so well as Tyagaraja in - 
the simultaneous presentation of both these qualities in the 
same measure. . 

The commingling of sense and sound attains its perfection 
in his compositions. His songs are at once the acme of poetic 
beauty and melodic richness. If the author of Heroes and 
Hero-worship has not written on Hero as a Composer, he had 
not the equal of Tyāgarāja in the West to inspire him. The 
power ofea vāggeyakāra to ennoble mankind is superior to that 
of the poet or the philosopher. His appeal is wider, intenser, 
sweeter and more affecting than of either. The composer cap- 
tivates us body and soul, and in the consequent state of har- 
mony, peace and bliss our mind becomes receptive to the great 
truths he conveys in his songs. The most powerful hypnotic 
suggestion cannot act with the same sure unobstrusive effect, 
as sublime music instilling sublime ideas. The fame of such 
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a composer is mbst enduring. The influence of ‘his compo- 
sitions for purifying mankind is unlimited. His service to 
society is of the highest value. His title to our love and gratitude 
ranks foremost. He is the hero of heroes, fit object of ado- 
ration and festive celebration, the ‘idol of the nation, nobler 
than poets and philosophers, loftier than statesmen and law- 
givers. Plato, who condemned art, but suffered music, would 
have yielded the palm to Tydgaraja, had they been con- 
temporaries, and would have been even tolerant of art in 
generat. The Greek philosopher would have marvelled at 
the composer’s genius in establishing the compatibility of 
the sovereignty of reason and supremacy of truth with the 
all conquering power of love. Tyagaraja’s grandest achieve- 
ment as a teacher is in his harmonizing of love and faith with 
reason and knowledge. To albthis is added the purest delight 
of the trance-like beauty of Music Divine. Our mind, spirit 
and body are captivated at once and we enjoy the bliss, the 
like of which is unknown to this side of life. For his songs 

breathe the wisdom of Socrates, the tenderness and pathos of 
the Buddha, the love of Christ for suffering humanity, the 

quintessence of the Upanishads, and in addition, an ineff- 
able sweetness of music for which there is no parallel in the 
ancient or modern world. Tyàgaraja's music is so unique 

in its unaffected grace, spiritual fervour and transcendental 

sublimity, that, like the wide ocean, he is his own comparison. 

It has sometimes been wondered why Tyāgarāja is not so po- 
pular with the masses in the South as Tulsidas in the North. It 
might as well be wondered why Shakespeare is not so widely 
read in England as Charles Dickens. Tyàgaràja, like Shakes- 
peare, had in mind only highly cultured audiences, and com- 
posed and wrote for them. In the galaxy of classic composers 
and poets, however, it is beyond question that these two are 
the best known. Their productions are not merely beautiful 
things, like wax dolls, or statues, but are moving creations, 
breathing the ardent and throbbing spirit of life. 

The highest type of composition is that in which there is a 
perfect integration of bhava, raga and téla. As a werk of art, 
the centre of interest perhaps lies in the charm and grandeur 
of its melodic structure and rhythmic harmony. These aspects 
are presentable by the instrument as well as the voice. The 
Sahitya, as such, could however be rendered only by the voice, 
but not with that clear articulation necessary to understand 
the meaning. The vowel extensions required by musical 
setting, and the break-up of words for rhythmic effect, act as 
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impedimehts for the rendered salitya conveying the bhava by 
itself. This result is inescapable in all but folk and recitative 
music. It is nothing peculiar to Indian Music. In no part 
of the world are the words of songs of the highest musical 
value clearly intelligible in the actual process of singing. 
The text and its meaning have to be learnt independently of 
the melodic setting, and then has to be perceived the unison 
of the fundamental elements of bhava, raga and tāla. It is 
necessary to indicate, although briefly, the nature gf these 
elements in the compositions of Tyágarája, before the perfected 
beauty of their organic unity is described. 

In the first of these elements, the bhava, as indeed in the 
other two also, Tyadgaraja remains the supreme master, un- 
approached by any of the modern composers of high class 
music. It seems to me that*his outlook on life in general is 
the sanest I have ever come across. His ideas are those 
that form the very core of that most liberal form of Hinduism 
which in its universal aspect includes the fundamentals of all 
religions. “ Kaddanu variki" insists upon faith as the foun- 
dation of religion. 

* Undethi Ramudokadu” proclaims that Rama only exists. 
* Ramayana Parabrahmamu ” makes clear that the unknow- 
able God has to be contemplated with the name and form of 
* Rama". Why the name and form are chosen is, that 
Valmiki has given us a description of Rama of such grandeur 
and dignity that it must seem that He so far transcends the 
limit of human perfection as to merge into divinity. Through 
the known. the unknown has to be reached. “Emi chesi- 
tenemi” speaks of the indispensability of the grace of God 
with more than Christian fervour. “ Yagiiadulu” is unambi- 
guously Buddhisitic in tone. “ Bagayenayya” contains ideas 
that might have been voiced by Kant or Bradley. 

Few lyrical poems in any language breathe the same intense 
spirit of love as “ Meru samana” or “ Alakalallaladaga”. 
His crusading zeal against cant and hypocrisy, the trade and 
traffic of false priests, and greed and lust of worldly men finds 
expression in songs like “ Teliya leru”, * Manasu milpa ” and 
“Enta nerchina ” Many are his pieces which embody the 
varied phases of human experience. He realizes with all the 
vigour of fertile imagination the weaknesses and sufferings, 
disappointments and sorrows, hopes and aspirations of the 
masses, and consoles them with the great message of love, 
sacrifice and renunciation. He conjures them to adjure the 
arduous paths of japa, tapas and elaborate rituals, and live the 
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simple life of truth, virtue and love of God. The intense 
human interest of his songs makes him our greatest guide, 
philosopher and friend, the most intimate companion and the 
most revered dcharya. There is no situation in hfe, no moment 
of our daily activities when a song of his does not truly voice 
forth our inmost thought or experience. It is said that, of all 
the plays of Shakespeare, Hamlet has the widest appeal. 
Perhaps the reason is that all of us have some unpleasant 
task which duty enjoins on us, but which we evade perform- 
ing by'deceiving ourselves with specious excuses, and that all 
of us are thus Hamlets in a way. In this sense every Kirtana 
of Tyagaraja is a Hamlet in as much as it mirrors our own 
experience. If you are unequal to the task of learning flattery 
and equivocal speech to eke out your living, then “ Nenarun- 
chinanu" offers you solace. Have you wasted your life in 
sloth and gluttony? Then “ Etula brothuvo” will make you 
penitent. Dóes the dark curtain of ignorance, begotten of 
pride and envy, obscure your inner vision? Then your feeling 
of deep’ pathos is voiced by “Tera tiyagarada ". Are the 
temptations of the world too strong for you? Well, then, 
hear your echoes in “ Tappi brathiki". Are you bewildered 
by the multiplicity of creeds? If so, seek your solution in 
* Koti nadulu". Are you in doubt how to render worship 
by act, word or thought? If so, find suggestion in “ Pakkala 
nilabadi". Do you care to know the essentials of good 
government or Ramarajya? Then seek them in “ Karubaru ”. 
Are you over-optimistic in your temperament? Then “ Ranidi” 
will sober you. Do you wish to learn the secret of true 
happiness? Then “ Santamuleka ” unlocks it for you, Tyàga- 
raja’s advice, help and consolation are unfailing to us in all 
walks of life. We never go to him and turn back depressed. 
The kirtanas describing the glory and greatness of Rama 
or setting out the most touching incidents in the Rámayana are 
masterly creations of a universal mind as vast and noble as 
that of Valmiki himself. If the adi kavi was born to write the 
Ramé Charitra, Tyagaraja incarnated to re-interpret Valmiki 
to us. These songs celebrate the divinity of Rama, sing his 
eternal praise and justify his ways to erring humanity. Deep 
Spirituality, poetic charm, dramatic interest and passionate 
lyricism invest them with inestimable value. Some of them 
have such profound significance that to understand them fully 
would require that keen insight which only the sincerest love 
and sympathy could inspire. The deeper you go into them 
the more beauty of ideas will you perceive. I shall presently 
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advert to this point by taking an example and giving a brief 
exposition of it from the triple aspects of bhdva, raga and tala, 

Tyagaraja stands alone among the composers in dealing 
with topics relating to ,sangita Sastra as the main theme of 
some of his songs. “ Nadatanum ”, ‘‘ Sobhillu ”, “ Sogasuga ” 
and * Mokshamu galada” are but a few of this class. His 
evaluation of music as the greatest blessing ever given to us 
finds expression in Kirtanas like “ Sangitagfianamu” and 
* Sangita astra gfanamu”. “ Nadassudhara-sambilanu ” 
esteems Rama as the embodiment of the spirit of music. 
‘To him Rama and music are identical. Music in its ultimate 
essence is but the related sequence of harmonies. The great 
Being is one in whom all existence is harmonized. This is the 
simple meaning of the identity. No composer, or no philo- 
sopher for that matter, has exà]ted music to the same supreme 
eminence. It is no wonder that his transcendental idea 
inspires us to venerate sangita as divine knowledge. 

His simpler pieces are like precious gems, brightly shining, 
exquisitely polished and enchantingly beautiful. Who will not 
notice the picturesqueness, lyrical sweetness and the musical 
brilliance of * Alakalallaladaga ”, “ Vinanasa” “ Namorala” 
and “Sarasa sama dana” and others of their kind? His 
solution for some of the knotty problems of philosophy is as 
naive as it is convincing. For instance you might perhaps 
be troubled in your mind as to the correct mode of worship- 
ping the Supreme One, whether with attributes or without 
attributes. His answer in “ Anuragamu ” is that to consider 
the question is wrong in principle: that it is entirely a matter 
of taste, and that his own preference is for worshipping him 
with qualities. It is not to be expected that a composer-poet 
"with limitless love for Rama would celebrate him in his songs 
as an abstraction. To the mind oppressed by cares, torn by 
doubts, vexed by despair, blinded by ignorance or confused by 
creeds, his compositions afford the most welcome asylum. 

Of the music of his compositions the world is quite familiar, 
If they but know the significance of the sühitya and its 
correlation with sangita their appreciation would be greater 
and more intense. Yet even the rága-tala aspects of his songs 
remain unsurpassed. To the ordinary listeners his Kirtanas 
form the bulk of compositions in Carnatic Music. They have 
their appeal to all classes of men. Their fascination is 
unfading. They possess a mysterious quality of animation, 
lacking in the compositions of others. A spiritual fervour 
and lyric passion in the very music itself as well as in 
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the sáhitya endow his songs with deep enchantment. -I have 
good'authority for saying that even his great contemporaries 
admired the sweet attractive grace of his songs which, they 
considered, was inimitable. Who can say what accounts for 
the loveliness of “ Pakkalanilabadi”? Is it its scintillating 
notes, or the mercurial vivacity of its graceful movements, or 
the colourful combination of the svaras of the primordial scale, 
or the richness of phrase variation, or the perfect integration 
of melody and rhythm? Yes, all these and something more. 
That something is perhaps the radiance of joy, transmitted by 
the ecstatic soul that communes with the Infinite. Can the 
noblest poetry engender in you that ineffable bliss which the 
music corresponding to the words of the Kiríana “ Manasuna 
dalachi mai marachi yunnara" produces in the hearers? I 
cannot avoid mentioning in'this context an illuminating 
incident in the life of Beethoven. He had a lady friend of 
noble rank. Upon the loss of her favourite child her sorrow 
was inconsolable. Most of her friends called on her, but not 
Beethoven. Some time later, she received an invitation to visit 
him. Her regard for him was so high that she overcame her 
mortification and responded. The composer said not a word, 
but beckoned her to a chair near him and played on the piano 
for a time, and sat silent. Tears flowed from her eyes, and she 
could scarcely express the varied feelings of sympathy, sorrow, 
consolation, hope and joy that the music of the master con- 
veyed to her. She felt she was lifted to the abode of eternal 
bliss and that she even got a glimpse of her departed child. 
There is indeed nothing like the power of music to cleanse and 
purify the heart. 

The principle of sangatis that T'yágaràja introduced into the 
Kiriana transformed the recitative hymn into a piece of art- 
music of high aesthetic merit. This innovation with which we 
are now so familiar, was the most marvellous and revolu- 
tionary change effected in the history and evolution of musical 
forms. But for this masterly stroke of genius, his compositions 
would not form the bulk of concert programmes today. 
Songs of other composers will not pass muster unless they 
are adapted to the requirements of sangatis. In this great 
change the two elements of discipline and freedom are dexter- 
ously reconciled by engrafting the dldpa paddhati on the gita 
marga. This single achievement is enough to confer on him 
undisputed sovereignty in the domain of Indian Music. 

In the transmutation of a regular scale of seven notes into 
an agreeable melody without the least change of order, he has 
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mo equal.“ Rama nannu brovara" and “ Undethi Ramu- 
dokadu” are a few of the creations of a daring inventive 
genius. Nobody had done this before. It was given to Tyaga- 
raja to discover the secret of direct conversion of mürchaná into 
vaga. In this, as in so many other respects, he is the great 
pioneer. In the invention of new modes he is equally supreme. 
His assimilation of the finest elements of foreign music to the 
Carnatic genius, his choice selection of different phases of the 
major rágas for embodiment into kīrtanas so that few of his 
pieces in the same raga ever overlap, the logical structure of 
his song resembling the theorem of Euclid, and the artistic 
sequence of his sangatis and melodic phrases are at present 
matters of common knowledge. For a study of rágalakshanas, 
his kirtanas are most authoritative. Every note has its proper 
place. Perfect economy of syllable, svara and ornamentation, 
enhances the aesthetic effects of his pieces. 

The rhythmic beauty of his songs is a puzzle to those who 
know only the mechanics of tala and lack an innate sense of 
Jaya. The progress of sangita has always been marked by the sub- 
ordination of the rhythm and domination of melody. Tyaga- 
raja rescued music from the tyranny of rhythm, and installed 
the reign of melody. He made more extensive use of the ¿di 
tāla and so spaced out his syllables and svaras in the dvartha 
that they acquired considerable flexibility and freedom of 
movement. Extemporization by niraval and kalpand svaras is 
easily possible in his pieces as the tones of his phrases are not 
nailed to the units of the bar. His music is not packed in the 
Gvartha, but is made to glide gracefully through it. His rhythms 
are less for the ear than for the soul. They are the simplest 
consisting only of five, six, seven or eight units. Those ac- 
customed to laya in its aggressive aspects are apt to miss the 
delicacy in kirtanas like * Nagumomu " and “ Giripai ". 

The element of bhava, raga and tala in the songs of Tyága- 
raja have been described independently. It now remains to 
consider their integration which endows his music with un- 
equalled charm. I choose for my illustrations the kirtana in 
sdveri, “ Rama bana”, which some years ago was subject to 
no small méasure of ill-informed criticism. The plain meaning 
of the song may be set out as follows. “ How shall I praise 
the protective prowess of Rama’s arrow which annihilated 

the main fopces of Ravana, who lusted after Sita? When the 
brother fell unconscious and the foe of gods banqueted his 
hosts with the sweetest viands and exhorted them to charge, 
then rose Rama, brave of heart, made thunders of the twangs 
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of his bowstring and roused the drooping spirits of his helping 
troops. How shall I extol the valour of the truly-praised of 
Tyágarája? " Let us study the remarkable aptness of individual 
expressions before we gather the general purport to discuss. 
the bhdva of the song. Rama’s protective power is mentioned 
with the attribute of destroying Ravana’s armies. It might 
appear strange that saving should necessitate killing. But yet 
what can be truer than that good can never be main- 
tained without extermination of evil? Does not Tyaga- 
raja’s view anticipate the maxim of the modern war-lords 
that offence is the best defence? Note again the extraordinary 
accuracy of his terminology. When he refers to Ravana’s 
forces he describes them as “ mülabala", meaning main 
or territorial army"for the defence of the homeland. Ráma's 
forces are termed as helping gr auxiliary troops. They were 

recruited from the kingdom of his ally Sugriva and were not 
his own. The greatest military expert cannot outdo Tyagaraja 
in the precise use of technical terms. What an amazing ap- 
preciation of tactics and strategy is contained in the charana! 

‘The incident which is compressed in four short lines is perhaps 
the most touching and dramatic in “ Yuddha Kanda ” of the 
Ramayana, The war is reaching its climax. The rakshasas 

despair of defeating Rama in a straight fight. They briefly 
confer and resolve to prostrate Lakshmana with the sakti dyudha 
hoping thereby to unnerve Rima. Lakshmana falls and Rama 

is overcome by deep dejection and inconsolable sorrow. The 

morale of the vdnaras rapidly declines. The rákshasas grow 

jubilant. They feast and carouse in anticipation of fancied 

victory and bestir themselves to strike. At this juncture Rama 

assumes his mighty form, shakes off his despair, takes up his 

bow, volleys and thunders with his arrows, routs his enemies, 

turns round and looks with satisfaction on the restored morale 

of his troops. The charana of the song brims over with all 

these ideas and with suggestions of many more. A mind less 

fertile and imaginative than Tyagaraja’s could not have suc- 

ceeded in bringing out the latent beauties of the Rámdyana 

with equal effect and charm. 

The criticism, in brief, that was levelled against this song 
was .that the bhdva of sdhitya was heroic and the sentiment of 
the raga Saari was sad and that they went ill together. This 

View shows incomplete understanding of both the elements. 
To some extent vira rasa is present in the sdhitya. But the more 
dominant appears to be soka and karuna, Though the valour of 


Rama is mentioned in the first instance, yet it is the destructive 
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aspect that is particularly emphasized. Ravana, to the sym- 
pathetic mind of Tyagaràja, was not without redeeming quali- 
ties. He was learned, proficient in music and was ruler of a 
‘country, rich and civilized. Pride and lust blinded him to the 
power of Rama on the battle field, which brought disaster upon 
himself and his country. Tyagaraja is moved to pity more 
than hatred and the song is conceived more in sorrow than in 
anger. It bewails the tragedy: little does it exult in Rama's 
victory. The sentiment is partly heroic and largely sad, 
sombre and grievous. No rdga can be more appropriate to all 
these bhdvas than Saveri. This raga has pathos; the soka and 
karuna rasas, as expressed by it, have the peculiar character of 
philosophic detachment, distinguishing them from their other 
phases, which bring out the sorrow of the helpless victim of 
suffering. This difference is due tg the fact that the inherent 
nature of Sàveri makes it apt ‘for de expression of the heroic 
sentiment also. Further, it is a mistake to suppose that Sáveri 
is not fit for vira rasa. In fact it has been employed from time 
immemorial in heroic songs. The vággeyakáras of the Dasakuta 
and other composers of renown have adopted Saveri for the 
same purpose. There are few occasions in life when one 
experiences unalloyed rasa bhāvas. The more natural thing is 
for compound sentiments and multiple rasas to exist. Saveri 
is indeed the fullest rága where vira, Soka, karuna and adbhuta 
rasas have all to find their expression. In the combination of 
tones alone could be found the suggestions of admiration of 
Rama’s prowess, sorrow for the tragic waste of life, pity for the 
folly of Ravana and surprise at the most daring stand of Rama. 
The musical structure of “Ramabana” is well worth a most care- 
ful study. To scan it svara by svara would be a very illuminat- 
ing experience. It starts with a gentle glide from the softened 
dha rishabha and then to sadja. An initial 


antaragündhára to sud ; 
phrase of this kind is immediately indicative of pity, sorrow 


and suffering that the song refers to. This is in conformity 
with a well-known tradition that a great composition like a 
great play, at the very start, ought to give a clue to the 
ole song and every phrasing of the tones 


contents. The wh ; 
would agree most perfectly with the séhitya and its bhdva. 


Even divorced from the sahitya, the music alone would give 
the magnificent picture of the raga. For the study of the raga~ 
form the composition is matchless as disclosing its grace, 
beauty and colour. The rhythm of the piece is ¿dt tāla in slow 
tempo which is well suited to the theme with all its pomp, 
dignity and sad solemnity. It is usual to quicken the tempo 
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in the charana so that it might be in keeping with the hurried 
march of events it implies. Tyàgaràja's rhythms merely 
regulate and never obstruct the free flow of melody. In this 
manner Tyagaraja unifies bhava, raga and tala in his composi- 
tions so that each nourishes the ofher and a total aesthetic 
effect is presented by them. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood for uttering a word of 
caution here. I generally notice a common proneness to offer 
gratuitous criticism in all matters relating to music. Some- 
times a composition of a great vdggeyakdra is summarily 
condemned as worthless. I cannot but recall on this occasion 
the remarks of Edmund Burke who cautioned the unthinking 
critic that, when a work of an acknowledged master failed to 
please, it would be nearer the truth to set it down to a defect 
in the understanding thgn to,lack of merit in the author. 
Again mere love of music can confer no title to legislate. Is 
such a privilege claimed with respect to any other art? Music 
indeed is infinitely more popular than the other arts. But on 
that score will you let the general masses lay down the laws 
for it? Is it fair to say that classic music is too technical, too 
pure in its tones and too strict in its rága-forms to be easily 
understood and appreciated by all, and that, therefore, it 
must be lowered and popularized to the level of the average 
man? Would these well-intentioned critics have the courage 
to say that Shakespeare and Milton, being too classic, are 
hardly intelligible to the masses, and their words should 
therefore be reduced and simplified to suit the tastes of the 
average English-knowing public? Is the abolition of Sanskrit 
grammar with its complexities of declensions and conjugations 
to be settled by a general plebiscite? Is it not nobler that 
these critics should themselves learn the technique and enlarge 
their powers of appreciation than that they should seek to 
vulgarize it? I assure them that the pleasures of classic music 
are richer, holier and more abiding than those derived from 
folk music. Thanks to the conservative spirit of the true 
votaries of the art, we have been able to preserve the tradi- 
tional forms intact. It is our sacred duty to save them from 
vandalistic onslaughts, 

It has taken the world nearly a hundred years to begin to 
understand Tyágar&ja. Regard and respect for him are in- 
creasing year by year. Celebrations in his honpur and me- 
mory are held all over the land. The most yoluntary and 
heartfelt homage is paid to him by all alike. Next to the 
great avaidrs and the ächāryas he stands most revered. These 
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festivities are an eloquent testimony to the essentially moral and 
spiritual character of our civilization. Great kings, warriors 
and' administrators flourished in our country. We have 
forgotten them all. It required two thousand years to recall 
the memory of Vikramarka. Who remembers Asoka and 
Harsha today? Their empires and their conquests are matters 
of interest only to the antiquarian. In fact, our passion for 
culture has been so profound that we neglected politics and 
economics. We never cared who ruled us, so long as we were 
free to pursue our own arts and learning. If our outlook made 
us forget our physical needs we were yet ever alive to our 
spiritual wants. If as a nation we do not count, yet as a race 
we have been making the greatest cultural conquest. So long 
as we are spiritual, we can never be subdued. No other 
nation on earth can make, that lasting contribution to the 
peace and prosperity of the world which India alone can 
offer. Her greatest asset is the deep veneration in which she 
holds her heroes who conquered not by the sword but by the 
spirit of love and goodness. Of these Tyagaraja stands 
supreme. He is an dchárya, philosopher, poet, reformer, the 
most intimate friend and creator of divine music. When any 
one of these roles will entitle him to our homage how shall we 
worship the hero who is all these in himself! To celebrate 
his glory is to add to our spiritual wealth. 


12. THE UNIQUENESS OF TYAGARAJA 


Tur mmroRY of the world is the history of its great men. 
The record of their work in the realm of act, thought and 
emotion is our noblest heritage; while the deeds of heroes are 
less enduring, the utterances of scientists and seers are as 
lasting as the creations of poets, artists and composers. Of 
all these, however, the master of song makes the widest 
appeal. And if, in addition, he is a poet, prophet and teacher, 
his power to shape the worlds is infinite. He is the natural 
legislator of mankind. In this ‘way, Tyagaraja is unique in all 
respects. In power and beauty of vast and varied songs, in 
richness of poetry and sweetness of diction, in the rationale of 
philosophic exposition and presentation of the kernel of the 
Sdstras, in the perfect unification of thought and feeling with 
melody and rhythm and in the commendation of pure music 
by itself as bliss and knowledge divine, Tyàgaràja stands 
unapproached among the worthiest of those who have cheered 
and illumined the world. The celebrations in his honour 
Serve to popularize the finest elements of our culture and 
foster a spirit of reverence for our heroes. He is adored even 
as Our great avatara purushas and dcháryas are revered, in every 
village, every household, nay, in every heart moved by the 
flow of concordant sounds. Institutions vie with one another 
in the grandeur of his centenary celebrations. 

Tyagaraja was the staunchest adherent of ancient tradition 
and yet the unquestioned author of revolutionary progress. 
He obeyed the fundamental laws of music and in turn, made 
laws for others. There is not a single possible safichara in the 
prasiddha rügas that he has not covered in his many Kirtanas. 
He so envisaged the modes with all the developments that 
may obtain even in the distant future that composers who 
followed him could do nothing but copy him. The new ragas of 
his invention are so mystifying to the common rung of mechan- 
ical musicians that the secret of this distinct melodic indivi- 
duality must remain sealed to all but those few who have 
mastered the intricacies of svara jati mirchands. Who can for 
instance render the Jaganmohini raga with a form unconfused. 
with Gaula, however correct be the svara-krama, without 
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realizing that the jivasvara in the former is gëndhara and in the 
latter atikomala rishabha? 

More than all, the infusion of sangatis by him in the Airtana: 
paddhati transformed at once all recitative music into katcheri 
sangita, Free play of manodharma was indulged in, in the render-- 
ing of compositions. The hidden soul of melody was unchained 
and the artist's fancy embellished the set beauties of the pra- 
bandhas. Bound and unbound parts of the melody were unified 
according to the skill of the performer and presented like the 
text with the commentary. 

The introduction of sangatis by Tyagaraja not only served 
to enrich the raga safichdras of the kirtana but also to express 
the different shades of feeling implied in the sahitya as well as 
the variation in the intensity of emotion, the differentiation of 
subsidiary bhdvas and gradations of the same mood. 

It is commonly said that the fine arts and particularly music 
can at best create things of beauty and suggest but vaguely 
the natural emotions of the mind. They cannot be used to ex- 
press precise intellectual ideas or complex business relation- 
ships. The observation is indeed almost nearly correct. Music 
cannot be employed to prove that three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles or that India exports raw mate- 
rials in exchange for manufactured articles. The purpose of 
the fine arts is to impart pleasure and satisfy our emotional 
needs, and in certain circumstances our spiritual aspirations. 
Music is the fittest to induce such primary feelings as joy, 
sorrow, pathos, love, tenderness, pity, fear and wonder. It 
may also represent pain, suffering, despair, dejection, disgust 
and horror. It is also possible to suggest complex feelings of 

many shades. All these miracles, for which no ultimate, satis- 
fying explanation is yet possible, are wrought by notes of scales 
of varying intervals linked and woven with appropriate gamakas 
and regulated by tempo and rhythm. It is difficult enough to 
compose musical forms of lasting beauty with words that have 
no particular affinity to the rasa of the raga. Where, however, 
the sdhityas as those of Tyagaraja are by themselves rich in 
bhàva and require to be harmonized with the sentiments of 
their modes, the task of the composer is both difficult and 
delicate. With what amazing success the harmonization is ac- 
complished in the songs of Tyagaraja is a matter of common 
knowledge to, those who understand anything of their signific- 
ance. Is the feeling one of regret and disappointment as in 
* Endu dagi nado"? Then Todi with all its sombre solemnity 
best expresses the moods. Is it ecstasy with a pathetic longing 
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for eternal peace? Then Sahana as specially portrayed in 
* Giripai" is most apt. Sahàna is commonly employed in 
padas and jávalis to convey vipralambha fringára rasa. Tyāgarāja’s 
modification of it in ** Giripai" so as to impart toit a spiritual 
dignity and metaphysical splendour is clear proof of his fertile 
imagination. Is it confidence with an undertone of sadness as 
in “Syma sundaranga”? Surely Dhanyasi is the mode for it. 

Compositions where there is a happy reconciliation of mode 
and idea could be cited in hundreds. But there are a few 
songs that appear to have puzzled some critics. It is wondered 
for instance, how Bilahari so appropriate for “ Intakanna " 
could fit in with the rasa of “ Tolijanma ". The joy of Bilahari 
is in direct contrast with the misery of karma bemoaned in the 
latter song. The explanation of this apparent incongruity is 
that Tyàgaràja is using.a figure in song analogous to the 
figure of speech called irony. If, in mockery you could call a 
fool a Brhaspati, what prevents a composer from employing 
for the sake of poignancy, a hilarious mode to vent the sorrows 
of a complaining heart? 

It has been already observed that the function of music is 
limited to the expression of rasa bhàvas. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that Tyagaraja transcends such limitations. Ideas which 
are not entirely emotional are also suggested in his songs with 
skilful phrasing of notes. For instance, in the song “ Teratiyya- 
„garada " speaking of himself and the curtain of darkness with- 
in him, he uses the low notes of the mandra stháyi, and in the 
succeeding phrase in exaltation of the deity whose aid he 
invokes, he reaches the tara sthāyi. Again, in * Merusamàna ” 
"you will find the various movements, like the proud gait, the 
waving of the locks reflected in apt saficháras., Notice again 
with what supreme skill he uses the vioddisvaras in “ Apara- 
“dhamula " in Rasali without any detriment to melodic sweet- 
ness to produce a sense of pain and repentance for past lapses 
and pathos of prayer for forgiveness, 

Those who have heard the inimitable song “ Mariyada 
Gadayya ” in Bhairavi would have been struck with the out- 
‘landish character of the music of the first pada of the charana. 
The composer was indulging therein the occasional practice 
-of the heroic musicians of old who, in the exuberance of their 
playful fancy were given to performing what is called graka 
bheda or fruti bheda. You will find that the music of the first 
‘quarter of the charana resembles Imankalyan in clear contrast 
"with the main mode of the song. This effect is achieved by 
“stressing the madhyama and for the moment treating it as the 
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fundamental with the result that m p d n s sound in our ears 
assrgmp. The second and other padas of the charana im- 
mediately swing back to the original rága Bhairavi. The very 
limited scope given to sruti bheda in that part of the charana 
where usually liberties are taken by the singers in pada, svara 
and laya vinydsa indicates the caution to be observed in this 
respect. The occasion for the sruti bheda apart from its interest 
as a musical feat of exceptional daring has profound signi- 
ficance with reference to the corresponding sahitya. Tyagaraja 
observes, as Hanuman does in the Ramáyana, that Rama had 
a reputation of favouring his own men in preference to 
strangers. The actual words where the Srutt bheda occurs are 
“Tanavaru annrulu ane taratamyamu”. To indicate in 
music the difference between the followers of Rama and out- 
siders, Tyagaraja introduces by srati bheda an alien scale in 
contrast with the proper scale of the kirtana. Here, you will 
perceive a fact of life represented by the device of modal shift 
of tonic. The creative genius of Tyagaraja has no bounds. 
Events of great political and social importance presented 
in the sdhitya of his songs are sometimes effectively reflected 
in the pure musical setting of the pieces. A classic instance of 
this kind is the Kirtana “ Adamodigalade ” in rdga Charukesi. 
Though the plain meaning of the song must be apparent to 
all, yet it is full of suggestive ideas of beauty. “ Are you too 
proud to talk with me who in deep devotion cling to your 
feet as my only succour and shelter? Well, when the most 
learned and large-hearted son of wind, the incarnate of Siva’s. 
glory made obeisance, you sent your brother to enquire what 
is Tyàgaràja to you." The reference in the song is to a well- 
known episode in the Kishkindhà Kànda. Ràma and Laksh- 
mana in their search of Sita come to the southern country of 
Kishkindhà ruled by Vali. Sugriva turned out by Vali takes 
shelter on the hill Rsyamüka with his faithful adherent 
Hanuman. Seeing the most radiant Prince and his brother 
approaching, the exiled vdnara with hopes surging in his 
bosom sends Hanuman to learn their pleasure. The ambas- 
sador of the highest learning and attainments offers his res- 
pectful salutation; but the Prince of Ayodhya with uncom- 
promising dignity sends Lakshmana for parley. The composer 
is adopting a picturesque mode of expressing his despair; if 
Hanuman is,not favoured with a direct reply from Rama, 
Ty&garaja has little chance of conversing with Him. It might 
be asked what possible relations has the melody of Charukest 
with Tyagaraja’s disappointment. This raga is not even 
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ancient and is not commonly known to possess any outstand- 
ing rasa. š 

It should not be forgotten that Tyagaraja was fully alive to 
the fundamental events of the most far-reaching consequences 
alluded to in the kirtanas. You will See therein the first formal 
contact to ripen later into a close compact of the two great 
kingdoms of the north and the south, of Ayodhya and Kish- 
kindhà resulting in the ultimate suzerainty of the former. It 
also signifies the impact and union of two different civiliza- 
tions and cultures for mutual enrichment. It is this event that 
the mode signalises. Charukesi, twenty-sixth in the scheme of 
seventy-two melas did not exist before Venkatamakhin. No 
other piece excepting some recent imitations is heard in this 
raga. In fact, a kirtana alleged to have been composed in this 
mela by one of the great contemporaries of Tyagaraja is now 
found to have leaped two melas ahead. To give a distinct 
melodic complexion to this scale is an accomplishment of no 
common skill. How well Tyàgaraja succeeded herein will 
appear presently. The notes of the scale in the furváriga or 
lower half of the mela are like those of Sankarabharana and 
those of the uttarañga or upper half of the active, like those of 
"Todi. Musicians who roughly indicate its notes still speak of it 
as being Sankarabharana below the pafichama and Todi above. 
"Tyagaraja?s choice of this scale is deliberate. 

In the ancient Dravidian Music of the South the most 
popular and characteristically peculiar scale or pan was that 
of Sankarabharana known as Pazhepafijaram. It was a raga 
of this scale that Hanuman is believed to have sung to 
revive the svara devatas slain by the faulty rendering of Narada. 
It is again this rága that Ravana is said to have played on 
his vind to propitiate Siva and obtain freedom. Though this 
scale existed in the North too, yet it is in the Dravidian king- 
dom of the South that it developed to the most outstand- 
ing scale. Bilaval as the suddha scale of the northern system is 
of comparatively recent origin. Thus if Kishkindha had to be 
represented by a scale of music, it could only be by that of 

ankarabharana. 

Similarly Todi in Northern India where it is called Bhairavi 
‘was most common. Though there is no doubt it existed in the 
South in ancient times, yet during the medieval period it 
‘seems conspicuous by its absence. The Tallapakam com- 
posers in the fourteenth century have not employed it 
in their numerous bhajana songs. Soaramelakalanidhi, Sangita 
Sudhà and other books make no mention of it. Though 
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Purandaradasa reintroduced it along with other modes, yet 
it was regarded for centuries as an alien raga. Venkata- 
makhin distinctly refers to it as a northern raga. Thus if any 
scale could stand for the North it was clearly that of Todi. If 
Tyagaraja should indicate a union of the South and North, 
he could not do better than choose a scale which in 
the lower half took the notes of Saükarábharana and in the 
upper those of Todi. What is even more significant is that 
‘while the composer uses all the notes of the scale in his prayer 
to Rima to speak to him, in the pallavi and anupallavi, he con- 
fines himself to the lower notes in referring to Hanuman in the 
passage “ Chaduvulanni" and to the higher notes regarding 
Lakshmana in the passage ** Kadalutammuni ". It should not 
be supposed that in forming a raga from a scale which appears 
to be compounded of two halves of different scales, there is 

any the least confusion of bhávas. Chàruke$i in the hands of 
Tyigaraja is not a mixture of two rdgas but a single clear mode 

of standing apart by itself to express the alternation of hope 

and despair. The combination of bright notes of the lower 

half with the dark notes of the upper half is expressive of the 

duality of feeling. Observe with what mastery Tyàgaràja at 

the very outset grips the scale at the junction of the two 

tetrachords and presents a unified bhava of unmistakable 

identity. 

I have dwelt a little on this Kirtana only to show what wealth 
of knowledge, pleasures and moral elevation one could get 
from a close, critical and reverential study of his compositions. 
Each one of his great pieces could be annotated and com- 
mented upon like the plays of Shakespeare. They contain so 
much meaning and so many apparent and hidden beauties in 
word, thought and music that no nobler occupation for the 
mind is possible than to hear or render them. One can derive 
from them all the benefits mentioned in the song, “ Sangita- 
Sastragnánamu ". Tyagaraja has seen the Divine Beauty 
known the Divine Wisdom and experienced the Divine Bliss, 
and every Kiríana of his reflects all his experiences. His out- 
standing personality towers far above the whole race of poets 
and composers, prophets and philosophers, seers and sages, 
bhagavatas and nadopdsakas. He is an avatar come on earth to 
teach mankind the sweetness of Rémandma made sweeter yet 
by notes of infinite harmony and so lead them to Eternal 


Peace. 


13. MODERNITY OF TYAGARAJA 


Tue MERIT of the compositions of Tyagaraja is so vast and 
varied that the most elaborate enquiry can present but a few 
aspects of it. His songs contain and combine all the elements 
of beauty in the creations of the human mind in the different 
spheres of activity. There is nothing in the entire realm of 
religion, philosophy, aesthetics, literature, poetry or art that is 
not equalled or surpassed by corresponding excellence in the 
songs of Tyagaraja, the greatest of artists. Their productions 
do not bear the stamp of their age. They are of eternal value. 
They are as true to-day and will be in future as when they 
first appeared. The Giid, the Ramayana, Sakuntala, Hamlet and 
the songs of Ty4garaja can never become obsolete. Art em- 
bodied in matter like the Taj and the frescoes of Ajanta may 
suffer from the ravages of time. Beauty expressed in the 
etherial medium of sound will endure for ever. 

The real test of the imperishable value of all art is its 
modernity or contemporaneity in every age. The Git is not 
only the best book of religion and philosophy containing the 
fundamental ideas of the greatest common measure of all 
faiths of civilized mankind, but also the noblest work of art 
expressing the finest thoughts in the finest language. It was 
not meant for Arjuna alone but for all struggling humanity 
torn between a sense of duty on the one hand and the pre- 
judices of the heart on the other. It is a message to every one 
of us in the baffling battles of everyday life as it was to the 
hero of the great war. The songs of Tyagaraja are like our 
scriptures in thought and word. They are aptly called Tyágo- 
pantshad. They are further impregnated with such entrancing 
charm of melody and rhythm that nothing in the domain of 
art can equal them in their power to captivate the mind 
and soul. 

Every kirtana has two main branches, sdhitya and sangita. 
Sahitya is further sub-divided into thought and word, and 
sangita into raga and tala. In the songs of Tyagaraja every one of 
these four aspects bears the quality of being perfectly modern. 
, In the sphere of ideas Tyàgaraja's anticipation of the future 
is most amazing. Apart from those general statements which 
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must be true for all time, we find him giving expression to 
thoughts which can develop only in the course of gradual 
evolution. Study, for example, the dhdva of his song “ Etavu- 
nara ” in Kalyani from tbe point of view of changes that have 
occurred in the concept of Godhead from the most primitive 
ages to the present day. In discussing the immanence of God. 
he puts self-answering questions as follows: Where do you 
reside? In Sita, Gauri, Vagiévari? In Siva, Madhava and 
Brahma? In the elements earth, water, fire, air or sky? Is it 
in the infinite mass of humanity? This kirtana gives in the 

briefest outline the evolution of the idea of God. In the pre- 
Aryan era the supreme was a female deity, the earth goddess 

suggested by the name Sita, which later transformed into 

Sakti cult. In the Aryan period, vedic and post vedic, God 

was conceived as Siva or Vishnu»or as manifested in the 

Trinity. In the age of science and rationalism, it was believed 

that God’s power could be felt and seen mostly in the five 

great elements. In the recent past and in the present and, 

perhaps to a greater extent, in the future when nations did, 

do and will swear by democracy with ever-increasing fran- 
chise, what religion or what principle of social conduct 

erected into religion will help mankind better than service to. 
humanity? To serve society is to serve God. This is the 

suggestion when Tyagaraja asks if God after all does not 

reside in lokakoti or humanity. The great composer is the 

most daring prophet who has given us this message more than 

a century and a half in advance of his time. 

Imagine how far ahead he must have looked to have 
mustered courage to denounce rites and rituals involving 
cruelty to animals in the song “ Yajuadulu” and expose 
the utter futility of bath in sacred waters and worship with 
sweet sounding bells and fragrant flowers for the unsteady and 
unchaste mind in “ Manasunilpa ". There are hundreds of 
songs like “ Telisi ", “ Teliyaleru ^, “ Ràmaniyeda ”, etc. which 
are remarkable for beauty of ideas. I am however alluding, by 
way of illustration, only to a few of the many songs which are 
surprisingly ultra-modern in tone and sentiment. In “ Rama 
Nisamana ” he emphasizes the greatest possession for man is 
love and loyalty of those nearest to him. He establishes that 
love is the greatest value in life. What a healing message to a 
distracted werld oppressed by the rapacity of land-hungry, 
war-mongering aggressive nations! In peace lies happiness, is 
the burden of the song “ Sáàntamuleka ”, the truth and beauty 
of which will shine for ever. 
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The language of Tyāgarāja is highly poetic, adorned with 
picturesque similes, grace and charm of diction, with easy low 
of measured syllables, terse like the sütras of scriptures, sugges- 
tive of infinite meaning and yet mast familiar like the simple 
dialect of the common man. Consider for instance the expres- 
sion “ Kadanna variki kaddu kaddu”. Even the unlettered 
can understand it easily, yet it contains all the profundity of 
meaning that students of Vedanta are familiar with and is not 
unlike its Biblical parallel, “ to him that hath shall be given”. 
Tt enunciates the cardinal principle that faith is the foundation 
of religion as distinguished from philosophy. He is a lyrical 
poet of the highest order. He conceives Rama in all possible 
relationships and pours out his songs which are the outflow of 
the most feeling heart, as lord and master in “ Banturiti ”, as 
parent in “ Sitamma,” as companion in “ Vinanasa ”, as spouse 
in “ Chanitodi”’, as child in * Merusamàna ". What language 
more simple and thoroughly modern than ** Undedi Ramudo- 
kadu ” can convey so vast an idea as in Shelley's line “ the 
one remains, the many change and pass". There are many 
songs which are exquisite word pictures like ** Váchàmago- 
charame " and “ Ramab4na ”. 

It cannot be forgotten that most people regard Tyagaraja 
as composer first and foremost, and his modernity as such 
should interest us as supremely important, While he composed 
in all the ancient and time honoured rágas, he avoided such 
3aiicháras in them as had even during his time become archaic. 
In this respect he presents a contrast with his distinguished 
contemporary, Muthuswamy Dikshitar, who had a particular 
partiality for obsolete phrases. Further, Tyagaraja anticipated 
the musical expressions which were likely to go out of use and 
avoided them. For instance, in the raga Salagabhairavi while 
the old /akshana mentions s r g m as admissible, only s r m was 
in extensive use in his age. In the sañcháras of the raga as given 
by Tulajaji in his Sárámrita, s r g m occurs only once whereas 
s7m occurs frequently. In his composition “ Padavi nisad- 
bhakti” he employs only s r m and not s r gm. He was quite 

aware of the old safichara but did not adopt it as it had ceased 
to be current. 

i In the creation of new modes he shows the most amazing 
insight into future and has produced most fancifal melodies 
which have furnished the inspiration for later ereative effort. 
He knew that the ages to come would expect a variety of new 
scales and rágas with compositions in them. He has accordingly 
left us a treasure of priceless gems in the forms of Kirtanas in 
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apiroa rágas. To separate the raga from them and elaborate it 
as a mode is apt to end in failure. The genius of Tyagaraja 
was able to impart a melodic individuality to it. In the hands 
of anyone less talented she mode would suffer in the dldpana, 
either by the frequent repetition of the most characteristic 
phrase as ma ga rı ga ri in Kapinarayani or by rendering the 
svaras of the scale in raga syllables without rasabhava as in the 
raga of * Entavedukondu ". Even neraval and svarakalpana in 
these apirva rdgas should be reduced to a minimum. It may 
be noted that Muthuswamy Dikshitar and Syama Sastri, unlike 
‘Tyagaraja, confined themselves to old and current rägas and if 
they departed at all, it was only by way of exception. Of these 
two Dikshitar revived certain antique régas, while Sastriar did 
not handle any but the most popular rdgas of his age. Tyaga- 
raja anticipated the trends of-the future, created new modes 
extensively and composed in them. It may sound surprising 
to-day that even familiar rágas like Karaharapriyà, Hari- 
kámboji and Devagandhari are his gifts. His magic touch 
could transform any scale into a living raga. 

The trait of modernity is perhaps best illustrated in his 
principle of variation by sangatis of the original and musically 
effective parts of a composition such as the pallavi, the anu- 
pallavi and the latter part of the charana in so far as it follows 
the music of the anupallavi. The first half of the charana is 
generally left free of set sangatis of the composer so that the 
musician may have full scope for the play of manodharma. It 
may be pointed out that sangatis as such were not new even in 
the days of Tyagaraja, but they were features only of the mano- 
dharma pallavi where the musical expression of prescribed words 
is varied without limit within the scope of the dvarthana in the 
chosen raga. The sangatis in the kirtanas of Tyagaraja are defin- 
ite except in so far as the singer makes his own additions to 
them, They are not matters for improvisation as in the pallavi 
of manodharma but form an integral part of the composition. In 
leaving the earlier half of the charana free of sangatis Tyagaraja 
allows extensive scope for manodharma sangatis by way of neraval. 
Oftentimes the musician chooses the pallavi or anupallavi for 
neraval. The choice, however, is a matter entirely of taste, 
though, generally, the initial part of the charana is best suited. 

Tyagaraja’s compositions in this way effect a most harmonious 
integration ofthe ancient kirtana. paddhati and the later mano- 
dharma pallavi. Yn Hindusthani Music Tyágarája's achievement 


would be representative of both the Drupad and Khyala styles. 


Modern taste cannot be gratified by mere recitative type of 
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music. Only Tyagaraja’s genius could see so far into the future 
as tó shape his songs to meet the progressive development of 
taste. The love of sangati has now become such a rage that 
songs of other composers too are rendered with new beauties 
after the manner of Tyagaraja. He is the one composer whose 
music can never become stale even in the most distant ages to 
come. 

His modernity is equally manifest in the variety of musical 
forms which he has given in the outward shape of Kirfanas. 
The Kirtana is a bhakti bradhëna prabandha, All his compositions 
are kirtanas as they are in praise of God irrespective of the 
other themes included in them. He did not compose any 
other type of music like varna or jdvali. He was one of the 
greatest bhaktas of Sri Rama, and could mot conceive the. 
dedication of his songs to*any ether being. While he pours out 
his love and devotion to his ¿sha devatà in every song of 
his, yet he has so composed as to make certain pieces 
resemble types other than the £iríana in sangita rather than in 
bhāva. In music alone “ Dandamu bettanura is a gita, 
" Najivadhara " a varna, * Kshiraságara" is a pada and 
* Chanitodi" a j4va/í. Here again Tydgaraja’s powers of 
invention in keeping the form and spirit of the kirtana and 
yet imposing the beauty on it of other forms of composition 
are as marvellous as they are heroic, 

It is considered high poetic merit to make the sound echo 
the sense, as in the expression “ the murmur of innumerable 
bees". Tyagaraja with equal felicity has made music reflect 
or suggest the bva. There are many examples of this 
excellence in his compositions but I shall content myself with 
citing but one instance. In the pallavi of “ Teratiyyagarada ” 
it will be found that the initial phrase referring to his own 
ignorance within the low notes of the mandhara sthdyt are used, 
but the music moves to the tāra sthayi when he addresses the 
exalted Deity standing high on the hills of Tirupati. Here is a 
fine illustration musically of a modern poetic virtue. 

Tn the field of rhythm too his achievements are unequalled- 
He employed only simple ¿das like adi, rüpaka, triputa and. 
jhampa. Adi tala however predominates. Within the limits of 
these plain édlas every variety of eduppu, gati and svara vibhàága 
is employed to enhance the delights of rhythm. Where the 
tāla happens to be gripping and dominant, *the melody is 
apt to suffer. Primitive music had more tala and less rüga. 
"Tyágaràja subdues rhythm and enriches the melody. Ina 
very simple Airtana, “ Nádatanum ", he describes Siva the 
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embodiment of Nada as sveravidyalola and as vidalita kala; that 
is, ostensibly as one who destroys Yama, but really as one who 
subdues time. It is clear that in his opinion raga must pre- 
dominate and a be subordinate. His marked preference of 
melody to la as the ptincipal element of sangita shows how 
modern he is. 

Tyigaraja’s Paficharatnas are the greatest creations of musical 
art. They stand unapproached for beauty of word and music, 
of sound and rhythm, and of every kind of artistic excellence. 
The ghana paüchakas of the classic vainikas are the five mighty 
rágas which furnished the melodic foundations of the composi- 
tions. The principle of svara sá/itya finds fullest application in 
them. In one of them, “ Sadhinahene ”, the ethugada svaras as 
in the regular varpa, are appended to the charana. They are 
the most celebrated examplts and models for those who do 
svara kalpana. In concert as it™pedagogy their merit and value 
are supreme. Even if Tyagaraja had composed nothing more 
than these Paiicharatnas, he would as now be immortal. No 
videdn should consider himself competent unless he has master- 
ed all the five masterpieces. These gems will outshine all 
other songs for ever. The wheel of time cannot depress them. 
They are the embodiment of the eternal elements of truth 
and beauty in art, music and literature, in spirit, love and 
sentiment. Other songs may come and go; these will remain 
for ever. 

If I were asked the following questions, my answer to them 
would be as stated below: What is the greatest blessing that 
God has given to man? Culture. What is the finest element 
of culture? Music. What system of music is the richest? The 

Carnatic. Who is its greatest composer? Tyagaraja, What 
are his noblest songs? The Paficharatnas. 


Compositions of Tyagaraja 


14. ALAKALALLALADAGA 


I AM sure most of you have heard and enjoyed the well-known 
song of Tyagaraja, “ Alakalalla " in the Madhyamaávati raga. 
It is a very simple piece, in a simple raga in simple rhythm. 
What delight, enlightenment and spiritual elevation are afford- 
ed by a critical and minute study of it! 

The meaning of the song on the surface of itis plain enough. 
* How swelled was the bosom of the royal sage with ecstasy 
when he saw the waving locks , of Spi Rama in the act of sub- 
duing Maricha and at the moment of breaking the bow of Siva 
at the sage’s wink!” Here are expressed the indescribable 
charm of Rama, the supreme joy it gives the rishi, the over- 
powering of the rdkshasa and the shattering of the great bow. 

The significance of the linking of these two events and the 
wealth of suggested ideas in the song cannot be fully grasped 
‘without the background of the relevant outlines of the story 
in the Rémdyana. The aged Daéaratha doting on his son, proud 
of his child's beauty and valour and despaired of obtaining a 
worthy bride for him, holds consultation with Vasistha and his 
senior counsellors. Just at the moment Visvamitra enters and 
is ceremoniously received and assured of all possible assistance 
in the fulfilment of any wish. Pleased, he asks that Rama be 
sent with him to the forest to protect his sacrifice from the 
ravages of rakshasas. So unexpected is the request that the aged 
king faints. The angry sage, vexed and thwarted, prepares to 
leave the court. The king meanwhile recovers, and is prevailed 
upon by Vasistha to gratify the wish of Vigvamitra. Rama 
with Lakshmana, inseparable as the shadow from the sub- 
stance, accompanies the sage. There is, perhaps, no incident 
in the Ramayana that made a more profound impression upon 
Sri Tyàgarája than that of the prince following the sage to 
protect the sacrifice. 

Vigvamitra teaches the princes the two mantras of bala and 
atibala to overcome fatigue and initiates them (for he had been 
a kshatriya before he became a brahma rishi) into the mysteries 
of Dhanurveda. Rama attains perfect mastery over the science 
and practice of archery. He humbles the proud Maricha. 
"The sacrifice of the sage comes to a successful conclusion. 
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Then comes the invitation to Sità's suayamvara. Visvamitra 
sets out with the lads to the court of Janaka. Encouraged by 
him, the boy prince, to the envy and stupefaction of the as- 
sembled chiefs, bends the bow so hard that it breaks in string- 
ing. The prince has performed what’ was impossible for others 
and wins the hand of Sita. Ravana who had set his heart upon 
Sita, now stung by pride and jealousy, begins to cherish bit- 
terest hostility to Rama which ultimately leads him to his ruin. 
The linking of the two events, the sacrifice and the svayamvara, 
possesses profound dramatic interest. Visvamitra’s visit which 
for the moment seemed to frustrate the hopes of Dagaratha for 
the early marriage of Rama, proves the most effective means 
of their early fulfilment. Rama perhaps could not have won 
his bride without training in archery under the royal sage. The 
fight with Maricha is indeed the test and the trial of Rama’s 
prowess before the more hazardous event of shattering the bow 
of Siva. Thus a whole series of dramatic events is exquisitely 
suggested by stressing and connecting the two occasions. 

In both these acts of heroism Rama comported himself with 
grace and charm. He seemed to accomplish them with careless 
ease. In fact his loveliness was set off to greater advantage 
when, in sympathy with the rhythmic motion of his limbs, his 
lustrous locks of hair waved in endless beauty. Visvamitra was 
delighted beyond measure upon beholding the transcendental 
beauty of Rama, the exquisite bewitchment of the rocking 
ringlets even in the very act of wielding the ponderous bow 
to exhibit the supremacy of his skill. Herein you find how 
Tyagaraja with genius that is not inferior to Valmiki’s presents 
the two parallel aspects of Rima, the human and the divine. 
From the human point of view, it is natural enough that Visva- 
mitra should be moved profoundly by the personal attraction 
of Sri Rama, The sage had yet greater reasons to be elated. 
Had not his sacrifice been successful? Had he not succeeded 
in making Rama the supreme archer? Had he not been in- 
strumental in making the prince the Lord of Sita? He was 
happier than a father who finds his son excel him in skill and 
learning. 

Side by side with this, the presentation of the divine aspect 
is unmistakable. Was Vigvamitra, who renounced his kingly 
caste to become brahma rishi, the person who would be enchant- 
ed by the physical beauty of human being? His ecstasy was 
the result of his awareness that he whom he saw before his eyes 
was the Divine Person, to attain whom he had sacrificed so 
much. The rapture of the sage was nothing less than dnanda, 
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the transcendental state of the perfected being wherein one sees- 
the Lord in oneself and oneself in the Lord. This was from his 
own individual point of view. There were other reasons as 
well The seer could know from the valour of Rama as dis- 
played on the two critic&l occasions that he could succeed in 
destroying Ravana and thus fulfil the purpose of the avatar. 
He had laid the foundation for it in the marriage of Rama 
with Sita. 

All these ideas and many more for those who contemplate 
upon the beauties of the song are suggested by a few words and 
phrases in it. There is no greater interpreter of Valmiki than 
Tyagaraja. The composer is not content to draw upon the 
epic of the ddikavi. He makes use of many other sources like 
the Ananda Ramayana, Adbhuta Ramayana, Adhyatma Ramayana, 
the traditional legends and, lastly, the inspiration of his owr 
prophetic soul. His picture of Rama and the colourful inci- 
dents of the hero’s life are drawn with such vividness, fervour 
and insight that you are left wondering how so much meaning 
is possible in so few words. 

Tyagaraja excels all other poets in the aptness of his chosen: 
words. Terms like “ ranmuni ”, the royal sage, or “‘ ponguta”,. 
the swell of ecstasy, are not used at random. They convey a 
significance unlimited in their scope. The highest art is pro- 
perly suggestive, and Tyagaraja is the supreme master of it. 

Let it not be supposed that the greatness of Tyagaràja is to 
be seen only in the richness of his bhava. The most amazing 
accomplishment of the composer lies in the expression of 
these comprehensive ideas by méans of the universal language 
of tones. By the perfect harmonization of bhava and raga he 
achieves a unity of thought and music the like of which is. 
unknown in an equal measure in the songs of other vággeya- 
káras. More often than not, his sangatis convey the dynamic 
implications of the bhava, For instance, can the wavy motion 
of the locks be suggested better than by the musical phrase 
* adagagani ” where the grace of gamaka keeps steadily oscillat- 
ing between rishabha and madhyama? Notice again the sangatis 
of increasing range correspoding to the words ** ettupongeno”’, 
conveying the notion of the increasing swell of rapture. 
Examine the musical equivalent of “ Cheluvumiraganu d 
meaning transcendental loveliness and you find the top notes 
of the compgss used. When the highest flourish of beauty is 
to be implied it is but natural that the limit in the tara sthayt 
should be reached. Formerly, however, not quite happily, it 
has been extended to the pafichama. This is an unwarranted 
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innovation meant to show the vocal range of the singer. 
-Madhyama is of peculiar importance in this raga which origina- 
ted in the earliest times on that note itself as I shall presently 
Show. To limit the range to the tara madhyama is sound in 
principle and consonant with the best practice. 

The song as is well-known is set in the notable and familiar 
rága Madhyamavati. To understand the aptness of the mode 
for the senuments of the song it will be necessary to determine 
the predominant rasas in it. Srirgára, vira, adbhuta and lastly, 
perhaps mostly, sdnta of the highest kind are the principal 
‘emotional rasas in the piece. The type of sriügara is that of 
boundless lyricism coupled with a sense of fulfilment and 
with the spirit of buoyancy and delight. For both these 
kinds of fecling of love for the hero and exultation for his 
triumph in war, a clear straight pentatonic scale and mode 
with the bright rishabha are bef fitted. It is equally suited to 
express pleasant surprise at the well-nigh impossible feat of 
arms. A scale of five notes is on all accounts primitive in 
character. A raga based on such a scale is apt for the expres- 
sion of primeval feelings like war, love and wonder. At any 
rate no other 7dga harmonizes these sentiments to the same 
extent as Madhyamavati. 

More than all the dominant rasa in the song is santa of the 
highest spiritual quality. The vital phrase which gives the key 
to the rasa is “ etupongeno ". It is the verb in the sentence. 
The pleasure of feeling ıs not of the sensual kind, but pure bliss 
of mind in a state of perfect equilibrium. It is the rapture 
of samādhi where peace and knowledge reign. How wonder- 
fully Madhyamavati can express sania rasa could be under- 
stood upon the examination of the history of the rága and 
the character of its notes. It is well known that Madhya- 
mávati concludes a concert. The reason is, it is said, that the 
mode is the atonement for possible lapses. It is apt to provoke 
the question why that mode of all modes should be deemed 
to possess the power of expiation. The true explantion is to 
be found in the character of the notes of the scale. The srutis 
or microtones of our gamut are derived on the basis of parallel 
progressions of the dual consonances of the fourth and the 
fifth or madhyama and pafichama bhdvas. In addition to sadja, 
madhyama and pafichama, the first progression of madhyama bhava 
gives the flat nishdda and the first progression of pafichama 

bhava gives the sharp rishabha taken in the madhya sthdyi. A 
further progression of each ratio would give the Karahara- 
priya scale. More progressions would give in parallel ratios 
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other srutis from which other scales could be formed. While 
the first complete scale in the progression is Karaharapriya, 
the earlier scale of five notes which are the minimum for the 
foundation of a rága is that of Madhyamavati. Thus the notes 
_of this scale are nearest related to sadja by the principle of 
samvada dvaya. Yn the Hindu scale of twenty-two srutis the 
concord of the madkyama and pafichama furnishes the basis for 
the derivation of tones from which a selection under certain 
limitation is made for forming a scale. Thus Madhyamavati 
being the first though not the full scale carries in its notes the 
highest possible measures of consonance through madhyama 
and pafichama and, as such, is calculated to produce the greatest 
sense of harmony. Madhyamavati is fthus rendered as the 
final melody of a concert, so that it might by the natural 
harmony and sweetness of iis notgs obliterate any trace of 
discord produced in the mind of the hearers by the neglect 
or imperfections of the musician. The rdga has therefore an 
inherent capacity to produce a most pleasurable feeling by 
the nature of its notes, if not by the skill of the performer. 
As every artist would desire to leave the final impressions. 
most favourable, Madhyamavati is rendered even after the 
mangalam. The melody is the consummation of a concert and 
is capable of standing for the final beatitude of God-vision 
which Viśvāmitra experienced in the ecstasy of * Upponguta ". 
It is the raga of perfect harmony or Santa. 

There is perhaps another reason based on tradition savour~ 
ing a little of superstition for the rendering of the made at 
the conclusion. The old name for the raga was Madhyamadi. 
It was rendered with the madhyama as the starting or funda- 
mental note and omitting dha and 7 of the sadja grama or the 
primordial scale. The ancients did not choose to play the raga 
with sa itself as the fundamental omitting ga and dha, as the 
rishabha in the raga was required to be a full chatussruti. The 
rága was therefore originally called Madhyamadi. The name 
implied the beginning and the middle, and excluded the end. 
An idea that there was no termination to the mode gradually 
evolved. Endlessness meant infinity and eternity. Since Vi$và- 
mitra enjoyed the bliss eternal, Madhyamavati was the proper 
mode to suggest the conception of infinity. It is only natural 
that musicians, who dreaded an end to their career, were 
anxious to eonclude their performance with a rága which in 
the name was devoid of end. . 

There is excellent reason, therefore, in science and tradition 
to consider Madhyamavati the crown of a katcheri. Since the 
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happiness which Visvamitra experienced upon realizing the 
-divinity of Rama is the very summit of spiritual achievements, 
no raza other than Madhyamavati is in perfect harmony with 
the very core of the sahitya. The effect in us is the same that 
the royal sage and the saintly composer felt. 

The rhythm of the song is extremely simple. Generally 
Tyagaraja avoids complicated glas, for the unbound spirit 
.chafes at the rigidity of artificial rhythms. Natural as his 
rhythms are, the rüpaka tala of the piece is in madhyamakéla 
and is almost elementary in character. It is such that without 
dominating the music, it serves but to regulate the flow of 
melody. The tala of three units, the natural effect of reduc- 
tion in madhyamakála of a measure which ordinarily has six 
units, fits in with the heroic senfiment and the rapid march of 
events envisaged in the kirtana, ‘Tyagaraja has so refined, soften- 
<d and subdued his rhythms that they lose all their grossness 
and become spiritualized. 


15. GIRIPAI OF TYAGARAJA 


Tue rENTH day of the bright half of the month of Pushya 
early in 1847 marked the culmination of a great and noble 
endeavour dedicated to the service of God and man.( After 
the daily worship Tyāgarāja sat in sad contemplation and in 
the anguish of his soul silently wept: “ Lord, how long?” It 
is said, he then had a vision of God, which he describes in 
“ Giripai ". 

The song is the direct expression of the rarest of experi- 
ences, the experience of true God-vision. Lest the non-believ- 
ers should scoff he is careful enough to use the phrase “ guri 
tappaka" which ordinarily means, with aim unmissed, in other 
words, with absolute certainty. He is anxious to make known 
that what he saw was not a dream but undoubted reality. He 
then describes what he saw. The Lord stands on the hill-top. 
There is little doubt that the hill referred to is Bhadrachala. 
"The initial stanzas of “ Prahlada Bhakta Vijaya” make this mat- 
ter clear. The Lord is surrounded by His followers. They fan, 
serve and entreat Him. Tyagaraja yearns to join His followers. 
"The Lord sees him in sweet confusion speechless to express his 
wish; and in His magnanimity promises to take him to Him- 
self in ten days. It is impossible to describe the state of mind 
of Tyágaràja upon assurance thus given. Relief for ever from 
the unending cycle of birth and death has been granted. Eter- 
nal existence with the Supreme has been secured. The ulti- 
mate aim of life has been achieved. Tyagaraja easily reached 
the goal for which risus and sages performed penance for 
countless ages. A song voiced in the high ecstasy of direct 
God-vision cannot be a cbmmon piece. It is a composition 
- that engenders faith in the non-believer. No other composer 
of modern times or any.mystic for that matter, has experienced 
the dnanda of divine revelation to translate the feeling in song 
or speech. The phrase “ guri tappaka " not only confirms the 
objectiveness of the phenomenon but is suggestive of grandeur, 
solemnity, merit and virtue. . 

Though Tyàgarája's faith in the divine grace of liberation 
afier ten days was unshaken, yet he seemed disturbed by an 
early prediction of an eminent astrologer that he had to pass 
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through another birth. In these circumstances he was advised 
to become a samnyásin, the change of áframa being considered 
equal to rebirth. ‘The advice was followed. His mind became 
easy. He was full of peace and joy. Even in the days that 
followed he did not cease composing. “ Syámasundaránga x 
and “ Paritápamu " are among his last known pieces. 

The people in Tiruvayyar and all the villages around be- 
came aware of the great event that was to happen on the day 
of Pushya Bahula Paüchami. They gathered in thousands to 
witness the most memorable occurrence. High on a seat sat 
Tyagaraja surrounded by his disciples, admirers and devoted 
followers. Rama nama was on the lips of everybody. As the 
crowds were watching in breathless silence, there rose from the 
head of the immortal singer, a blinding flash of light that as- 
cended heavenward. The great darsan, the promise and the ful- 
filment are authentic incidents in the life history of Tyagaraja. 

No composition may be esteemed truly meritorious unless 
its music is not only of supreme quality, but is also in perfect 
consonance with the bhava of the song. The melody even by 
itself should echo the sentiment of the sahitya. Bhdva and raga 
should be in harmony to heighten the total effect. 

The raga of the song is known as Sahana. The name of the 
raga pronounced with a palatal sibilant has no meaning. The 
“ s” should be sounded dentally as “ s ” in the word “ song”. 
Thus pronounced Sahàna means patience and sufferance. It 
also means strength, courage, steadfastness and self possession. 
How well does the name of the rága bear out the central idea 
of the song which is no other than the exhortation of the 
Lord to Tyagaraja to be patient and wait but for ten days for 
the final beatitude. Tyàgarája in sorrow bewailing separation 
implores for reunion. Rama says, “ Endure for a while and 
you will come to stay with me for ever”. The object seen by 
Tyàgaràja is the hill with Rama on the top. There is no 
grander thing on earth to symbolize with powerful effect the 
mighty qualities of strength, endurance and faith. The word 
Sahāna signifies nothing but these qualities. The keynote of 
the bhava is struck by the word “giri ", as the name of the 
raga expresses the sentiment of the melody and sáhitya. How 
perfect is the consonance! 

* It is not enough if the name of the raga alone reflects the 
rasa. The emotional content of the mode should also harmo- 
nize with sáhitya bhava. It therefore behoves us to enquire into 
the nature of the raga. Sahàna is essentially a rakti raga of fine 
and delicate feeling. If modes are divided into ghana and naya, 
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Sahana would fall into the latter category. It cannot be said 
that the melody as it is now rendered is of remote antiquity as 
Sankarabharana and Vasanta are. In this respect it stands in 
the same class as Saveri. As Saranganata was the progenitor 
of Saveri, Dvijavanti aseit is called in the South, is the par- 
ent of Sahàna. The Dvijavanti of Carnatic Music is slightly 
different from the mode employed by Muthuswami Dikshitar 
in his inimitable Kirtana ** Chetasári Balakrishnam bhajare ". 
The primitive Dvijavanti also used the flat gándhara resembling 
in this respect the rága of the kirtana of Dikshitar, but in other 
respects was identical with the modern Sahana. It seems 
probable that Muthuswami Dikshitar fashioned his song more 
after the northern melody commonly known as Jaijaivanti 
than folk DviJavanti. Jaijaivanti is a current raga in Hindu- 
stani Music and also makes «se of flat gändhāra occasionally. 
It is well to note here that there were several melodies which 
had a folk version as well as a classic version. Saurashtri, 
Ghanta, Saindhavi, Gopikávasanta, Punnagavarali, Ananda- 
bhairavi, Kapi and Jhanjuti, to name but a few, continue to- 
maintain both the versions. Sahàna derives its origin from the 
folk type of Dvijavanti and, as it is rendered at present by 
classic musicians, avoids the flat gándhára and takes only the 
notes of the twenty-eighth scale. It has many vakra sañchāras 
which impart the characteristic colour to it. It is a mode of 
deep feeling particularly of grief at separation of the beloved 
as well as hope of reunion. Composers of padams like Kshet- 
ragfia and Śarůgapāņi have made extensive use of this rdga 
for expressing vipralambha Sritigara rasa, Likewise, Tyagaraja 
too has used it for similar sentiment as in the simple song, 

* Vandanamu ”., Tyagaraja's handling of it in “ Giripai " is 
a miracle which mno studied effort but only divine inspiration 
could produce. Delicate feelings of love, pathos, patience and 
hope are presented by the music of the song. 'The marvel, 

however, consists in the fact that the same fine mode is pressed 

into service for representing a scene of unsurpassed grandeur, 

deep solemnity and massive faith. The masterly treatment of 
a naya rüga to perform a duty to which the most powerful 

ghana raga would be unequal will evident to those who 

make a careful study of the pallavi.{ Starting from the mandra 

nisháda the music progresses in slow tempo through remarkable 

gradations, reaching step by step the tara sthayi madhyama. 
suggesting tht precise feeling that one would have of a vision 

of a great mountain slowly rising and presenting its crest 

illuminated with all the glory of the morning sun. Forget the 
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words. Contemplate only the music. Something massive seems 
to rise with astonishing brilliance. To produce so amazing an 
effect, the phrases of music perfected in sequence are made to 
start from the bottom and hasten slowly to the heights. It is 
just possible that to those who are familiar with lighter phases 
of the melody such as are found in javalis and padams, the 
Sahàna of “ Giripai" should be somewhat mystifying. It must 
be remembered that Tyagaraja had to turn a fine mode into 
one of tenderness and power. The achievement of the dual 
purpose by the same melody is an unparalleled accomplish- 
ment. In the lower reaches the melody goes down to mandra 
madhyama and upwards it extends to tara madhyama. This unique 
range is suggestive of the vast space from the bottom, to the 
summit of the hill. In exception to the common ruleXthe tara 
sthdyi safichéras are incorporated «n the pallavi itself to produce 
the impression of vastness and magnitude. Ordinarily, only in 
the anupallavi the tara sthdyi is reached. The variation in the 
kiriana is in harmony with the theme of the pallavi. In the 
concluding part of the pallavi the music corresponding to the 
word “ kanti”, meaning “I saw" and in particular to the 
syllable “ ti” with its vowel extensions resolves itself into three 
symmetrical phrases, gm g rg rs, nsn dndp,gmgrgrs, 
of high aesthetic charm adding richness of colour to the raga." 
More than all, they seem to emphasize the experience by 
reiterating I saw, I saw, I saw. In other words, the music of 
the triple phrase would imply that what Tyàgaràja saw was 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. The fusion 
of£xága and bhava here is of unsurpassed beauty. > 

The tala of the song is the perfection of rhythm. Both the 
syllables of the sahitya and the notes of the music blend most 
naturally with the time element. The slow tempo with a 
briskness peculiar to the compositions of Tyagaraja is well- 
calculated to enhance the effects produced by sahifya and raga 
bhava. A simple chaturafra jati would be the best foil for this 
rare gem, Like double time in Shakespeare’s plays, the double 
tempo in the kigtanas of Tyàgarája is a feature that adds live- 
liness to themi The dla is in vilamba or in dvikala, but the 
music is in madhyamakdla,> This is a reason why one never tires 
of listening to his songs in any number. 

I cannot conclude without recalling an incident in connec- 
tion with this song an account of which I have received from 
an authentic source. Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer was particularly 
enamoured of this kirtana and he never missed an opportunity 
of rendering it. The power and beauty of his voice imparted 
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high excellence to it. On one occasion he heard the famous 
musician of Bikshandar Koil sing it. He was enraptured. He 
confessed ‘to himself that he could never do full justice to the 
song as the singer of Bikshandar had done. He vowed never to 
sing it any longer. When asked to sing it he would say, it was 
Bikshandar Koil’s property; he had no right to handle it; a 
noble song so nobly rendered could not be touched by another; 
£o render it with less effect would be sacrilege. 


16. MA JANAKI 


ADMIRERS OF Tyagaraja feel satisfied when he is described as 
a great composer, but neither the extent of his greatness nor 
the magnitude of his achievement can be thoroughly com- 
prehended by any devoid of the most devoted understanding 
wholly dedicated to his study. To love and revere his com- 
positions is the only way to know them. In his own words, 
* Anuragamu leni manasuna sugfiánamu kalugadu ". 

It has now become commorrfashion to refer to the urgent 
need to preserve, develop and propagate culture. It seems 
to me that they who have not realized the profound and 
exquisite beauty of his songs little know what culture is. Cul- 
ture as harmonized synthesis of trascendental music, poetry, 
philosophy and ethics existsnowherebutin his enthrallingpieces. 

I shall illustrate my meaning by expounding what I con- 
ceive to be the inherent ideas of beauty in the song 
“Ma Janaki” in Kambhoji raga. I am not unaware that 
there are persons who may be inclined to think that some 
of the ideas I derive from the song both of bhava and 
raga are far-fetched and are unlikely to have been enter- 
tained by the composer himself. I am afraid these critics 
little know the universality of his mind. Like the utter- 
ances of the ancient sages and seers his songs are a 
revelation of the universal mind. Volumes are written on 
Hamlet and yet nobody questions whether Shakespeare ever 
meant all that is ascribed to him. Not till Tagore explained 
how the finest dramatic piece of Kalidasa was a picture of 
paradise lost and paradise regained, did we know what trea- 
sures of moral beauty lay hid in it. As Bhavabüti observed, 
the great men simply speak and the meaning follows (as it 
were). It is for us to gather the inherent ideas and not to 
speculate how they were meant. The mind of Tyagaraja is 
not a petty forge where compact thoughts are wrought and 
shaped. In the circumambient veil of ignorance it is like an 
aperture through which the light of the Infinite shines. Ít 
might appear that such a comparison destroy’ Tyagaraja’s 
individuality. But what matters is the disappearance of 
individuality when there is merger or identity with the 
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Infinite. ‘This was the case with those who evolved the Vedas, 
the Brahma Sütras, the Upanishads and the Gita. Once. when 
there was a dispute who among the poets was the greatest, 
Sarasvati was invoked to judge and she declared that Dandin 
was the greatest of thent all. At this pronouncement Kalidasa 
became furious. Thereupon Sarasvati confessed, she was judg- 
ing only among human poets and there was no doubt that 
Kalidasa was she herself and she herself Kalidasa. The legend 
apart from the question of historicity, serves indeed, to stress 
the traditional belief that the greatest poets, philosophers and 
composers were precisely those in whom divinity was most 
manifest. And Tyagaraja was such a divine composer. 

Now, to study the song ** Ma Janaki ” it will be necessary 
to give a translation of it in English for the benefit of those 
who do not know Telugu. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that no translation cafi evér convey anything of the 
infinite suggestive beauty of the original language of the 
master-poet and composer. A free English rendering of the 
sāhtya may be given as follows: 


“Taking Janaki to wife you became the greatest sovercign. 
Listen lotus-eyed king of kings supreme, the fame of over- 
coming Ravana was achieved (by taking Janaki to wife). Going 
to the forest, over-stepping bounds, commending her real self 
to the fire, assuming shadowy semblance of herself, following 
the rakshasa, remaining by the trunk of asoka tree, refraining 
from killing him by her glance though enraged at his words, 
she gave you all the glory of success, saviour of Tyagaraja.” 


Apparently the song is conceived in a playful spirit exalting 
Sita. By implication Rama the lord of Sita seems yet greater. 
It may also be that the composer was giving proof of that 
kind of bhakti wherein the stronger attachment of the child to 
the mother is evident. Or perhaps, the Kiríana presents Sita 
as the Divine Mother of the universe and Rama as the 
instrument for the destruction of the forces of evil. 

Tyagaraja’s own belief is the same as that represented by 
‘Valmiki, that Rama himself is the divine being. “ Undedi 
Ramudokkadu ”, “ Rama ena Parabhrammamu ”, and many 
other utterances of a similar nature are clear indications of 
this preference. However, he is catholic and tolerant of other 
schools of thought and modes of worship. Like the liberal 
spirit of Hinduism which includes every shade of thought 
within its all comprehensive scope, he respects other ways 
of approach to the ultimate. While he commends worship of 
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Rama as the best and the easiest way for liberation, he has 
no quarrel with others who advocate different methods, which 
he regards as a matter of taste. “ Vaga vaga ga bhujifichu- 
variki triptyauriti ", is his explanation of sectarian diversity, 
an explanation which is as refined as*it is magnanimous. 
Consistently with the view that makes Sita the supreme Sakti, 
Tyagaraja draws upon sources other than the work of the ¿d 
kavi. Rama charita is much vaster than what is presented by 
Valmiki. It lives in unbroken tradition the best parts of which 
Valmiki has rendered jnto his immortal epic. In addition to 
tradition, there are the Ananda Ramayana, the Adbhuta Ramayana, 
the Adhydtma Ramayana and lastly legendary lore. Tyágaràja 
derives his materials from all these sources also. The com- 
poser was aware that it is not unusual for certain votaries of 
Sri Vidya to read and interpret the Ramayana of Valmiki as 
if Sita was Maha Sakti By whose energy the jagat moved. 
“Ma Janaki” would seem to validate such an interpretation. 
The charana of the song contains many beautiful sentiments. 
The phrase “Kana keki āgña miraga” is commonly inter- 
preted as “having gone to the forest in obedience to com- 
mand,” by substituting ka for ga at the end. This is meaning- 
less when it is remembered that the phrase applies to Sita. It 
was Rama who went to the forest in obedience to his father's. 
wish. Sita on the other hand insisted upon accompanying him. 
It is needless to recall the famous £loka of Valmiki wherein 
Sita retorted, “It was unheroic of Rama to feel diffident of 
protecting her," and taunted him that, “her father had 
perhaps blundered in giving her away to a woman mas- 
querading as man”, The proper phrase used by Tyagaraja 
is “āgña miraga", the last consonant being the third vargá- 
kshara giving the meaning transgresing command. Again, 
when Lakshmana left Sita alone to seek Rima he had laid 
on her the strictest injunction not to cross the threshold of 
their leafy bower. The legend has it that Lakshmana drew a 
circle round their residence beyond which she was not to go. 
But Sita disregarded Lakshmana’s injunction. Then she assum- 
ed her Maya form, resigned her real self to the fire, and 
followed Ravana. These facts are drawn not from Valmiki’s 
work but from other sources. She remained by the asoka 
tree. Ravana spoke harsh words to her. She could easily have 
Killed him had she but taken offence at his words. She forbore 
and thus bestowed on Rama the glory of victory over Ravana. 
In this view Sità is the Supreme Power. She was not born 
of human beings. She rose from the Earth as Earth Goddess; 
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she was -brought up by Janaka the saintliest king. It is said 
that when as 4 little girl she raised the huge bow of Siva with 
the tip of her toe to release an entangled ball, Janaka marvel- 
ling at her incredible might became so concerned to find a 
proper match for her that he resolved to set the test of string- 
ing the great bow for the suitors of her svayamvara. Sita was 
thus the Divine faktı in human form, come upon earth to 
confer upon Rama the renown of overthrowing Ravana. The 
events of their lives were so ordained by her towards this 
end. It may be interesting in this connection to allude to 
the kīrtana “Ethavunara” in Kalyani where Tyāgarāja 
mentions Sità first in discussing the question of the imman- 
ence of Godhead. 

This concept of sakti as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
which was assimilated to later Hinduism and elaborated in 
Devi Bhügavatha was prevelant in 4ndia during the pre-Aryan 
era. The excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa reveal 
that the Earth Goddess was regarded as the Supreme Deity, 
the Divine Mother, the source of all fertility and prosperity. 
And what is more amazing still is that the primitive folk, at 
any rate of South India, who flourished long before the age 
of the Indus Valley Civilization, had with intuitive insight 
regarded the Supreme Being as Amman or Mother Goddess. 
These simple and unsophisticated men of faith reached a 
conclusion which subtle intellectualism and profundity found 
it hard to arrive at. Tyagaraja, whatever his natural predilec- 
tion, was respecting and celebrating in song a faith that 
arose almost with the rise of humanity itself, persisted through 
history and ultimately got absorbed in the greatest of all 
religions. 

The song is set in Kambhoji raga. Since it is based on one 
of the marchands of the sádja gráma, it must have been familiar 
long before the age of Bharata, IL was perhaps the most 
popular of the classic rch) ven to-day if you ask 
rasikas which of the major rágas they like best, nine out of ten 
will easily say itis Kambhoji. It is not suggested that rdgas like 
Todi and Bhairavi are disagreeable. But Kambhoji with its 
peculiar svarakrama has a characteristic charm which the 
other major rdgas with their plain and even course do not 
possess in equal degree. The phrase pa dha sa is the very core 
of the raga. The mode is peculiarly apt to express srirgára rasa 
with all the thrill of fulfilment and exultation. It is the raga 
of spirit and buoyancy, of pride and mastery. It is thus most 
suited to the evident meaning of the song celebrating Ráma's 
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union with Sita, the self-conquest of Sita, and the conferring 
of all the glory of victory and success on her husband,) 

Cin the aspect which presents Sita as the Divine Mother, 
the raga is even more significant. In most of the classical 
works on sangita its name is given assKàmbhoji. It is not un- 
likely that this mode was very much in vogue in the ancient 
kingdom of Kambhoja or Kambodia, whence the name of 
melody was perhaps derived. Some books do mention the 
name as Kambodi. In any case the melody was and has 
been most common in South India, where it was always 
known as Kambodi. In the music of the ancient Tamils it 
was the mode which was at once most popular in character 
and classical in quality. Its attractive power could be experi- 
enced as well as understood from the nature of its notes 
which bear the simplest possible‘ratios to the fundamental. 

The most ancient natufe ofthe mode could be perceived 
from the fact that it is derived from the natural scale of the 
flute, the oldest of all musical instruments. Even before 
humanity was organized into social groups, the forest-dwellers 
used the reed, the straw and oaten stem for making music. 
Perhaps nature itself produced this scale when the wind 
blew through holes bored by bees in bamboos. In the light 
of these facts it seems as if the name Kambodi was derived 
from the circumstance of -its origin as stated in Tamil, 
* Kambu Udi Kàmbodi ", which means blow the stick and 
itis Kàmbodi. 

It has been shown that the deity of the primitive folk was 
also the Mother Goddess. And the mode of Kambhoji, the 
scale of wild nature, was also the most familiar melody of the 
adivasis of the land. What is now sung as Yadukula Kambhoji 
is the development of what was originally termed Erukula 
Kamboji which was another version of the mode as rendered 
by the tribe of primitive people known as Erukulas, a gipsy 
community remarkable for musical talent. Even in the present 
age Yadukula Kambhoji is named as Erukula Kamboji by 
certain authors of musical works. The Chenchus, another 
primitive clan, also had a variety of Kàmbhoji called Chenchu 
Kambhoji, a peculiarly vakra raga, handled, so far as known, 
only by Tyagaraja. Thus the scale and rdga which originated 
in nature itself, which was cherished by the ddzvasis, which 
was extensively in vogue in the age of pre-Aryan civilization 
and has been the most popular mode from the time of Bharata 
to the present day, has been chosen for the song as being 
co-extensive with and significant of the mystic rise and 
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evolution -of the concept of Supreme Being as Earth God- 
dess or Mother Goddess or Maha Sakti. 

In embodying the safichdras of the raga into the song it is 
noteworthy that only the notes of the scale in madhya and tára 
Stháyi are used. The mandra sthayi is avoided altogether. Tyaga- 
raja’s purpose was to picture only those phrases which are 
appropriate to the exaltation whether of Rama or Sita, to the 
high aims and endeavours and to the achievement of the 
greatest glory alluded to in the song. In parts the predominant 
sentiment is pride, Sità giving all credit of accomplishment to 
Rama. The notes of the mandra sthàyi are not consistent with 
exultation. 

In the musical structure of the piece could also be discovered 
a peculiarity relevant to the theme. In his kértanas, Tyàgaraja 
usually makes the second half of the charana correspond with 
the anupallavi in the musical setting. In this kirtana he follows 
the older practice of varying the music of the Khandikas but 
retains the form of the kirtana, making parts of the charana 
beginning “ Kànakegi" and “ Vani matalaku ” correspond 
in music. The charana is thus an integration of the old and 
modern styles of composition reflecting the dual interpre- 
tation. In rhythm and tempo the piece is in ¿di tāla in 
madhyama kala which is best calculated to bring out the 
sentiments of the song. 


17. RAMA, NI SAMANAMEVARU 


Tur sonc which a generation ago was the rage of the concert 
platform is now conspicuous by its absence. The song reveals 
Tyagaraja’s supremacy as a composer, seer and philosopher 
with a true sense of values. The song means: “ Rama, who is 
your equal, glory of Raghu's race? Sità is a tendril of. maru- 
vampu flowers; a parrot in the cage of devotion. You have 
brothers who speak words dripping with honey." 

Tradition and history have contributed to make Rama the 
greatest king and hero. Nb other ruler governed better and no 
other conqueror performed mightier deeds. Rdmardjya is 
synonymous with the most prosperous and glorious reign, 
under which people were rich, happy and zealous in maintain- 
ing dharma. In his own life he exemplified right conduct. Even 
in youth he overcame the rakshasas, protected the yagfias of the 
arishis, bent and broke the bow of Siva, subdued Parasurama, 
destroyed Ravana and the entire host of evil-doers and per- 
formed asvamedha (horse-sacrifice). Yet, it is not on account of 
these that Ty4garaja esteems Rama as unequalled. He is peer- 
less because he possessed the boundless love of his wife and 
brothers. 

This song is another example of Tyàgarája's skill in har- 
monizing the bhava of the sáhitya with the nature of the melody. 
Karaharapriyà, the raga of the song, was first handled as such 
in its modern phase by Tyagaraja. This raga has had a most 
interesting history. It is the first full scale and séma gana was 
based on it. Its notes form the sadja grāma, the parent of all 
other scales. In srutis, however, rishaba, gándhára, dhaivata and. 
mshdda were a coma or anusruti less. If the ascending notes of 
Bhairavi occurred in the descent also with precisely the same 
fru values, that scale then would represent the original 
saptaka. In fact Bhairavi in the pre-Ratnakara era was exactly 
the primordial scale with srutis as enumerated in the rule 
“ chatu$ chatus chatuéchaiva ". The invasion of komala dhaivata 
in the descent was comparatively recent. As Bhajravi changed 
in avaroha by a semi-tone, only Karaharapriyà could represent 
the fundamental saptaka, for in scale-formation only the semi- 
tone or dvisruti counts and not a coma. Harapriyà which is the 
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real name of the raga, “ kara" having been added only to 
indicate the number of the mela of the raga according to the 
* katapayádi ” formula based on full and regular scale, was 
for the first time employed by Tyagaraja in some of his ex- 
quisite compositions. What mode of melody could be more 
appropriate than the one founded on the basic and primordial 
saptaka for the expression of the primary and universal senti- 
ment of love? If sraigdra alone had to be represented, other 
melodies could have been pressed into service. In thus song 
love in its all-embracing aspect is portrayed. Only the melody 
of the basic and foundational scale is the aptest for the purpose. 

The zála of the song is the simplest. Rüpaka of three units is 
elemental in character. Except sarvalaghu which is more in the 
nature of rhythm, there cannot be a tāla of less than three 
units. Simplicity of tala accords with the quality of the melody 
which is at once primeval and ‘modern. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to suggest that the raga 
of this and other pieces of the same melody may be named 
Harapriyà without the prefix. The name Karaharapriya 
should be reserved only for the mela. We say that the raga of 
* Enduku Peddala ” is Sankarabharana and not Dhirasgankara- 
bharana; similarly we should say the raga of “ Rama, Ni Sa; 
mánamevaru" is Harapriyà. This reason and logic based on 
the distinction between scale and raga, has a sweetness which 
the prefix only serves to destroy. In the change proposed both. 
theory and practice are respected. 


18. THE BACKGROUND OF 
“GITARTHAMU” 


"TvAGARAJA's COMPOSITIONS abound in classic allusions. “ Gitar- 
thamu", one of his compositions in Surati rága, is full of 
melodic beauty and contextual significance. In the pallavi and 
anupallavi he points out that it is to Hanuman you should look 
up for the knowledge of Gita, the Song Divine, and for the bliss 
of music. In numerous songs the great composer has referred to 
Hanuman as one of the foremost of purvacháryas in sangita. In 
fact Hanumàn's name is associated with a distinct school 
commonly known as Hanümatmata which is not infrequently 
identified with Hindustani Music. (Carnatic Music is often 
designated as Nàradamata.) It is remarkable, however, that 
a person of the South should have become the founder of the 
northern system of music. 

While Hanumàn's authority in music is common knowledge, 
his mastery of the GH is not equally known. An incident 
narrated in one of the minor Rémdyanas reveals him as having 
first heard the upadesa with Arjuna. 

After the coronation of Rama the guests, having received 
honours and gifts, departed to their country. Hanuman alone 
stood sad and contemplative. Sita offered him the costliest 
present only to be respectfully declined. Rama then enquired 
what troubled him. The great bhakta with tears in his eyes 
expressed his sorrow at the thought that the juga and the 
avatar would end some time and he could not then behold 
the Loveliest Form. If, however, he was given an opportunity 
in the next_yuga of beholding this same Form it would be some 
consolation, The Lord promised as desired. 

After the passing of the yuga, Hanuman set out for the 
South and lived in Dhanushkoti. The place was most sacred 
with the confluence of holy waters and was reminiscent of his 
wn heroic exploits. Arjuna in his thirthaydtrd visited Dhanu- 
‘shkoti where he found Hanuman chanting the name of Rama. 
He told Hanumàn he could not admire the hero who con- 
structed a causeway instead of a bridge of arrows to march 
the armies. Hanuman replied no bridge of arrows could 
stand the weight of Ràma's forces and he by himself could 
break to pieces any such construction. Arjuna took up the 
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challenge and built a bridge of arrows. If Hanuman destroyed 
it, Arjuna was to enter fire. If he failed, he who was deathless 
was to be’ the slave of Arjuna. A magnificent structure was 
raised from the inexhaustible quiver. Hanuman rose sky high 
and uttering Ramném jumped down on the bridge, which. 
crashed into splinters. Arjuna hung down his head in sorrow 
and shame and was preparing to enter fire, when a distant 
voice admonished him to stop. The victor and the vanquished, 
both amazed, saw an old man approaching them, who said 
that no wager or contest could be deemed valid without a 
witness or an umpire. If the parties would repeat their per- 
formance he would be the observer. The contending heroes 
agreed, and Arjuna again erected his bridge of arrows. 
Hanum4n once again shot high and descended, but the bridge 
remained unshaken. Arjuna was crowing in triumph. The 
stranger revealing himself as Krishga to Arjuna chastised him 
for his rashness in wagering with one who never knew defeat 
and pointed out the sudaríana chakra which he sent below the 
bridge to hold it up. To Hanuman he revealed himself as 
Rama and gave-the promised darsan. Tears of joy flowed from 
the eyes of Hanuman. Then Krishna proposed that Hanuman 
should, in the Great War to come, remain on top of the 
chariot driven by Krishna. Hanuman agreed and thus heard 
every word of the song celestial rendered by the Gitacharya 
and became proficient in the philosophy of the song. 

The delightful play on the word “‘gita” suggests that not the 
Bhagavat Gita alone but every song should be fully understood 
both in its sdketya and raga bhava. The perfect integration of 
emotional and melodic ideas by Tyagaraja makes the correla- 
tion a fascinating study. The kīrtana is a veiled exhortation 
that appreciation should include the sabia as well as the 
sangita aspect. 

jurati, the rdga of the song, is one of the finest modes of 
Carnatic Music. Its parallel in the northern system is known 
as Des. Occasionally the name Surati is also used for it, per- 
haps after the city of the same name where it must have been 
most popular. It must have been long familiar in the South 
much before the time of Purandaradasa and Kshetragfia who 
have extensively composed in it. It is full of feeling of joy, and 
restrained. While Bilahari is almost boisterous in hilarity, 
Surati is mild and breathes a spirit of peace and tranquillity. 
Its notes possess a high degree of concord for which reason it 
is often sung, like Madhyamávati, as the marigalam. It easily 
produces a mental balance that is well-calculated for spiritual 
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contemplation. The performance of disinterested duty and ser- 
vice with alacrity and enthusiasm which the Gita inculcates 
harmonizes with the rasa of Surati. 

Nishada is the life-note of the raga. This long-drawn tone 
by itself is expressive of Surati- The key-word of the song is 
vatdtmaja. How the syllables of that word are made to dwell 
on long notes of nisháda successively repeated, reveals the secret 
of Tyagaraja’s compositions of blending the most effective part 
of the sahtya with the most effective safichara of the raga. The 
madhyama on which starts the melody of the song with the 
word ''gitz" flashes the raga at once and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the song of the Lord. 


19. PRAHLADA BHAKTA VIJAYA 


"TyAGaRAJa TERMS “ Prahlada Bhakta Vijaya” as nataka, praban- 
dha and kaoya. It consists of poetry, prose and songs. The langu- 
age employed is mostly Telugu and occasionally Sanskrit. The 
initial verses are in praise of Rama, GaneSa, Sarasvati, Narada, 
Tulsidds, Purandaradasa and Ramadasa. The phrase “bhadra- 
chalamunanelakonna” in these verses would seem to suggest 
that giri in the “ Giripai ” is probably Bhadrachala. He then 
praises the bhaktas of Maharashtra as well as Jayadeva and Nar- 
ayana Tirtha. The work is dedicated to Rama, his ishtadevata. 

Tyagaraja introduces himself as the son of Ramabrahmam, 
living in Pafichanada Kshetra, praising God with music over- 
flowing with melody and rhythm. He announces that the 
nataka abounds with gftdna, vairdg ya, vighdna and sadbhakti, and 
details the conversation between Prahlada and the ocean-god 
after the consignment of Prahlada to the mid-sea with his 
waist bound by nd@gapasa; then he describes the appearance of 
the Lord while Prahlada is about to faint, and the debate 
between them. 

Though “ Prahlada Bhakta Vijaya” is called a nataka yet it 
omits many of those incidents with which we are familiar in the 
Prahlada ndtaka commonly represented on the stage. Scenes 
relating to the Danava King and his wife, the prenatal upadesa 
by Narada, early school life of the boy prince, the test by the 
father, severe displeasure at the disloyalty of the son, the 
inhuman tortures inflicted on Prahlada, the climax when the 
Lord in the form of man-lion bursts out of the pillar and 
destroys the father are not present in Tyagaraja’s work. Yet 
all the essential elements of a drama form are found in it. It 
has a plot of mixed character, partly traditional and partly 
invented. It lias bhakti for its dominant rasa, which is nothing 
but sriügüra divinized. Its young hero is full of valour and 
steadfastness to overcome all obstacles. It has all the para- 
phernalia of the stage, the sütradhàára and dauvárika acts and 
players. The asüchya parts of the play are indicated by the 
device of chaRka by song or verse sung off-stage, in the manner 
of the chorus of the Greek drama. There are about ten songs 
to be rendered this way, two before and eight after the 
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commencement of the story proper. Of the two earlier songs 
the first is the benedictory “ Sriganapatim "- in Saurdshtra 
and the second, a description of dauvdrika, “ Vasudeva” in 
Kalyani. Of the eight others the last is a marigalam in Mohana. 
The preceding mangalam is the most famous ** Ninàmarüpa- 
mulaku"' in Saurashtri which, if tradition for more than a 
century is to be respected, ought to form the most fitting 
conclusion of every classical concert, Even if “Prahlada Bhakta 
Vijaya” had given us nothing more than this one song, yet the. 
drama on this account alone would for ever remain memor- 
able. It is noteworthy that the first and the penultimate songs 
are in Saurashtri. While the outward form of the drama is 
maintained, there is very little for the eye to see but all for 
the ear to hear. The music of the songs and vrittas is the very 
perfection of melody and rhythm. The song “ Sriganapatim ” 
is an exhortation to worship the destroyer of obstacles and is 
cast in the traditional mould of Saurashtri. It is remarkable 
as the only piece of Tyagaraja incorporating the most charac- 
teristic sabda of mridanga, viz. * dhittalang ". 

The story as presented by Tyàágaràja begins soon after Prah- 
làda is thrown into the sea. The Lord of the sea in great- 
hopes to hear the dialogue that would ensue between the 
Supreme and Prahlada, embraces and carries him with pomp 
and ceremony to the magnificent hall of the decorated city. 
* Sagarundu Vedale " in Yamunakalyani describes the march. 
Prahlada has first to be liberated from the bonds which only 
Garuda could sunder. The song “ Vinatüsuta" in Huseni is an 
invocation to the sovereign bird by the sea-deity. The advent 
of the great bird is celebrated in * Vishnuvahanundu " in 
Sankarabharana. The bonds are cut and Prahlada is in the 
deep trance of contemplation. The sea king entreats him to 
speak. Prahlada wakes and begs the sea-king to teach him how 
to attain the Lord of all. The king of seas exhorts him in the 
song “ Vachunu Hari" in Kalyàni to sing the praise of the 
Great One. The first act ends here. 

The second act begins with Prahlada praising the Lord 
in a padya reminiscent of “ Kadannavariki”. Then comes the 
song “ Vandanamu " in Sahàna preceded by a padya of similar 
sentiment. It is remarkable that many songs are introduced 
by padya or sloka after the manner of Astapadis of Jayadeva. In 
dvipada verses which follow, Prahlada recounts the sufferings 
he underwent and implores the Lord’s grace. Hethen bewails 
his birth unblessed by the sight of Hari. Narada who hears 
the plaintive cries of Prahlada comes to the earth and consoles 
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Prahlada’ that having taken leave of Lakshmi, the Lord has 
left Vaikunta to bless him. - 

The third act begins with the song “ Ennaga " in Nilám- 
bari. Other songs pour out the yearnings of the devoted soul. 
The Lord appears. Is it a dream? No. It is the Supreme in 
reality. “ Enatinomu " in Bhairavi is the natural swell of a 
satisfied heart. The third act ends. 

The fourth act describes the conversation between the Lord 
and Prahlada. To test him the Lord promises to give him all 
that he could enjoy on earth. Prahlada protests that his only 
desire is to be with the Lord for ever and that the gifts of the 
earth are nothing to him. The Lord assures him fulfilment 
“of his desire. 

The fifth act contains songs of grief at separation. The Lord 
appears before him, Prahlada sings “Nanu Vidachi" in 
Ritigaula. Brahma comes with his’consort to behold the Lord 
taking Prahlada unto His bosom. Prahlada is transported 
with indescribable ananda. * Rara ma inti daka ”,“ Challare ", 
* Ninamarüpamulaku ” and “ Jayamangalam” which con- 
clude the act are but the faint echoes of a deep ecstatic heart. 

The intensity of love and devotion, the stern spirit of renun- 
ciation, the wisdom of esteeming the Supreme as the only 
Reality, the beauty of verse and song where simplicity and 
grandeur meet in perfect unison, the picturesque similes and 
soft alliteration defy description or translation. They are best 
appreciated and enjoyed in the original. It is a masterpiece 
in the making of which have entered the human touch of 
Shakespeare, the delicacy of Kalidasa, the lyrical passion of 

Shelley, the literary grace of Pedanna and the unsurpassed 
music of Tyagaraja. 

The nataka is important since it reveals Tyagaraja’s own 
experiences, his struggles and travails, his contempt of worldly 
possessions and his unquenchable desire to join the Lord. 
Prahlada was a high born prince possessed of great wealth. 
Prahlida renounces all for love of God. Tyagaraja had great 
opportunities of earning wealth if he would only sing in praise 
of Maharajas and patrons. No, he would never stoop to 
narasstuti. He despised wealth. Rama was his kuladhana. Like 
Prahlada who suffered tortures at the hands of the tyrant 
father, Tyagaraja also underwent persecution for his out- 
spoken denynciation of cant and hypocrisy, of ritualistic orgies 
devoid of humanity, of love of empty pomp and lack of 
sincerity and devotion. He bore all the calumnies with for- 
titude. Prahlada had his early initiation from Narada in the 
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path of Hari bhakt:. In the play itself Narada advises Prahlada 
that the only way to attain the Supreme is to sing His praise. 
Kirtana is the way of salvation. Tyàágarája in his own life had 
the vision of Narada who introduced him to the mysteries of 
music and Hari bhakti. Tyagaraja had not only to win his 
salvation but teach mankind that sanmdrga lies in sangita 
gñäna and bhakti. It is a great mission well performed. Prah- 
lada’s penance was rewarded by his release from the cycle of 
birth. Tyagaraja's bhakti had its fulfilment. In the famous 
song “Giripai” the Lord appears in a vision and promises to 
take him to Himself. He attains immortality, even as his songs 
have. The parallel between the two is complete. 

In the entire history of bhakti literature it is difficult to 
find, with the possible exception of Hanuman, another bhakta 
who burned with a greater intensity of love for God than 
Prahlada. No poet less than” Tyagaraja could have given 
expression to the overmastering emotion of Prahlada. It is 
said that the great merit of Shakespeare lies in his detachment. 
The detachment is from himself, and it is so complete that 
he identifies himself thoroughly with his characters, He does 
not impose himself on his characters. On the other hand he 
becomes in turn Hamlet, Shylock, Iago and others. Tyaga- 
raja in this respect had an easier task. Natural affinities made 
the identification perfect. Herein lies the supreme excellence 
of Prahlada Bhakta Vijaya which is at once a ndtaka anda 
Kavya, an interwoven garland of prose, verse and songs of 
infinite beauty, a mighty stream of triple flow of bhakti güana 
and vairdgya. While the songs in it are coming into greater 
Vogue, a study of the prabhandha in its entirety is an emo- 
tionally enriching and spiritually stimulating experience. 


20. VACHAMAGOCHARA AND BANTURITI 


Ir Is necessary to understand the text or the purport of each 
song before we proceed to appreciate the beauties in them. 
Taking “ Vachamagochara " at first, the purport may be given 
as follows: “ Words cannot describe the greatness of Rama. 
He brought down Maricha and cut off the head of the other. 
On a later occasion knowing the mind of Sita he sent an 
arrow io sever the tail of the chamari deer. The bashful and 
sensitive creature interposed its neck to receive the shot and 
save its honour. With quick perception, the Protector of the 
meek and gentle sent a swifter dart to overtake and destroy 
the earlier one and saved the life of the deer ". 

In this translation of “ Vachamagochara”’, the suggestive 
beauties of the original are lost. Ideas of high poetic excellence 
are implied in the song. The power and mercy of Rama the 
divine, and Rama the perfect man are described with vigour 
and charm. The anupallavi contains an instance of ruthless 
destruction of evil by the youthful prince when he protected 
the sacrifice of Vi$vàmitra. Maricha who had been defiling 
the yagña was floored and Subahu, his accomplice, was killed. 

The charana presents a very charming and picturesque scene 
which might well excite the envy of master painters. It was a 
cool evening, calm and serene. Rama and Sita were alone 
enjoying the prospect around. Lakshmana had perhaps gone 
to bring fruits and herbs and water from the spring. The 
divine pair was perhaps happily fancying that an hour of such 
peace and communion in sylvan surroundings was worth an 
age of kingly pomp with all its cares and anxieties. It was no 
banishment they suffered. It was for them, indeed, a pro- 
longed honeymoon. Ràma was no doubt inwardly rejoicing 
at the resolve of Sità to accompany him to the forest. In 
sweet musing thus absorbed they saw a fine chamari deer burst 
into their view. Sità cast a longing look upon its luxuriant 
tail. Ráma understood her mind, and to gratify her wish sent 
an arrow to sever the tail. The poor animal interposed its 
neck to reteive the shot to save its honour at the cost of its 
fife. Rama saw its dilemma, sent a swifter arrow to destroy the 
first and thus saved the life and honour of the bashful creature. 
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A world of ideas is concealed in the small compass of the 
charana» Rama, terrible for enemies, was all mercy for the 
supplicant. He was bhayakrit as well as bhayandgana. It made 
no difference to him whether he who surrendered was a 
powerful foe or a timid deer. Protection and mercy were 
rendered to all who sought them of him. Sita who loved to 
possess the hair of the animal was but displaying the weakness. 
common to her sex, a touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin, The deer could be as shy and sensitive of honour 
as the noblest-born damsel. Did the deer stray from its 
northern haunts to behold the divine pair? Did it stretch its 
neck to offer sacrifice to the divine Mother? Or was it only 
anxious to save its honour? Loss of hair for it was not merely 
a disfigurement but an outrage upon its sex. The more the 
sáhitya is canvassed the more ideas will it yield. The songs of 
Tyagaraja are a mine of süggéstive thoughts of high poetic 
beauty and moral grandeur. Even words and expressions of 
address which appear detached have in reality a purposive 
correlation with the tenor of the song. Ganalola as addressed 
to Rama would imply that a sangita rasika such as he was 
too full of the milk of human kindness to be cruel to the 
deer. The song presents the quintessence of the Ramayana and. 
other sacred writings of our religion which proclaim that the 
Lord destroys the wicked and protects the good and the 
helpless, Rama is the Supreme seranagata rakshaka. ‘The second 
song, “ Banturiti”, is a brilliant example of sustained meta- 
phor abounding in lyrical feeling. Its purport is as follows: 
" May you grant that I serve you as your retainer and 
servant. I shall then be able to overpower the six foes of man, 
kama etc. My coat of mail shall be the hair-raising thrill of 
joy. Ramabhakti shall be my seal of office and Ramanama shall 
be my trusted sword. These shall best become your devoted. 
aid-de-camp ”. 

The song teaches that the best way to suppress the evils 
that constantly beset us is through devotion to Rama. Be an 
avowed servant of his. Wear the insignia of bhakti. Let his 
name be your weapon and the happy feeling of love be your 
armour. You shall then conquer your enemies, the arishadvarga 

_ This piece also reveals Tyagaraja as a poet of high imagina- 
tion and as a prophet of practical philosophy in prescribing 
Ramanéma as the surest remedy for all ills and evils. In this 
respect he was following Purandaradàsa who in the song 

Ninyako" proclaimed that neither the Lord nor His image 
was necessary fogus. The power of his name was enough by itself 
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to save us from all sins. By much more than a century, Tyaga- 
raja was anticipating Mahatma Gandhi who used the charm 
of the Great Name with miraculous effect in transforming the 
pathetic content of India’s masses into heroic urge for freedom. 
The réga of the firgt song, “ Vàchamagochara ", is com- 
monly stated as Kaikavasi. There are two versions of this raga, 
one which makes dhaivata completely varja and another which 
uses satsruti dhawata only in the aroha. In the former version 
whether considered as janya of Simhendramadhyama or Niti- 
mati, the raga of the piece presents no difficulty. The saficháras 
are all plain sailing. It is in the version that includes safsruti 
dhaivata that complications arise. In the latter case the raga 
has to be treated as being derived from Nitimati with droha as 
sampürga and avaroha as sádava with dhaivata as varja. The 
awkwardness ef rendering safíruzi dhaivata with succeeding 
Kükali nishàda has led to its, omjssion with the result that the 
zága has come to be regarded as sadava-sádava. The total 
omission of the dhaivata for the simple reason of supposed 
vivadi dosha cannot be justified. Should this reason hold good, 
even rágas like Nàta will disappear or change form and ident- 
ity. In fact out of the 72 melas which form the foundation of 
modern Carnatic Music, 40 melas will have to be condemned 
if objection on the ground of supposed vivddi dosha should be 
deemed valid. No lover of music acquainted with its technique 
will ever agree to their elimination. Moreover the great 
composers have adopted most of these scales for their com- 
positions and it will be a calamity if they are allowed to go 
into disuse. For negotiating the alleged vivādi notes there are 
rules which all the master-composers have respected and, if 
their example is followed, there will be no disagreeableness. 
It may be observed here that the notes by themselves have no 
discordant effect. Their consecutive use followed by the suc- 
ceeding note under certain circumstances may not be pleasing. 
On the cwádi svaras the lower notes are the suddha rishabha 
and fuddha gandhdra in the lower tetrachord and suddha dhawata 
and suddha nisháda in the upper tetrachord. The higher notes 
are satsruti rishabha and antaragándhára in the lower tetrachord 
and satéruti dhaivata and kákali nisháda in the upper tetrachord. 
Subbarama Dikshitar cautions that the vivádi notes should be 
used pst subtly. An analysis of the compositions of renowned 
vdggeyakaras shows that the higher vivddi notes may be used in 
the ascent regularly with the following madhyama or tara sadja 
as the case may be and that the lower notes in the descent 
followed by pañchama or sadja as the case may be. The use of 
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the vivddi notes in the said manner, however, should not be 
frequent. The higher notes in the ascent, if used at all, should 
be by a stress, and the lower notes in the descent by the grace 
of glide. The device of langhana characteristic of the lakshana 
of alpatua should be freely employed, go that only one of the 
two offending notes may ordinarily be used. The most out- 
standing of the wvdd: melas is the first ghana raga Nata. A study 
of it as revealed in the famous paficharatna, “ Jagadanandaka- 
raka” is illuminating. It is a sampirna raga at least in the 
ascent. The prayoga d n s is permissible. Tyagaraja in the said 
pañcharatna uses d n s at the start and then omits it altogether 
asif to suggest that the said usage, though not improper, should 
be limited in the interests of ranjakatoa and that ordmarily the 
raga should proceed only as s g m p n s and snp m r s. In sañ- 
charas where satsruti dhaivata occurs, the prayogas should be 
sn dn and never snd p. Evan in sn dn the satsruti occurs but 
slightly. Such a phrase not only eliminates the discordant effect 
but adds a plaintive touch to the melody. When satfruti risha- 
bha occurs with antaragándhára the usual way of negotiating the 
notes would seem to be s g m r s, after the manner of negotiat- 
ing the nishddas in the raga Tilang of the Hindusthani system. 
In the lower notes of each tetrachord the prayogas in ascent 
would seem to be s r m and pds. In the descent d and r come 
gliding from n and g respectively. As in the case of higher 
notes, the lower notes may also be used as sr gr and p dn d. 
The rules and frayogas enumerated above are based on sound 
acoustic reasons which no composer or singer can afford to 
ignore. Unfortunately, however, some modern composers have 
produced songs in the vivddi scales on the assumption that a 
raga based on the full scale should take all the notes in full and 
regular succession. This is a total misconception. Ifrágas should 
have high emotional content even when they are sampiirna, they 
should incorporate extensively vakra and varja saficháras. If this 
is the condition even in the case of non-vivddi melas, the justifi- 
cation for the subtle use of vivddi svaras in the vivadi melas 
becomes stronger. The amazing skill of Tyagaraja in impart- 
ing high aesthetic charm to his songs in Karaharapriya and 
Harikamboji is an exception which only proves the rule. 
in the light of the foregoing observations it may not be 
difficult to understand the correct use of the satsruti dhaivata 
in the song “ Vàchamagochara ". The lower tetrachord pre- 
Sents no problem, In the upper tetrachord the satfruti dhaivata 
with Kakalt nishada occurs only in the safichára sn d n p. The use 
of the satsruti dhaivata is occasional. Ordinary p n s and s x 
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occur. The use of satfruti, though occasional, is necessary to 
support the bhava of the song. Pain of mind and fear of dishon- 
our of the animal are well reflected in the wvdadi note which also 
lends colour to the piteous appeal of the creature. In these 
circumstances the correg name to give to the raga of the song 
would be Nitmati, a melody based on the sixtieth mela. It is 
confusion regarding the proper scope for the use satirutz dhai- 
vata, that has resulted in its being dropped altogether. Per- 
haps it is this result that has changed the name of the melody 
of kaikavasi. The traditional usages that take in satsrutt dhaivata, 
however slight, establish beyond doubt that the true.name of 
the mould is Nitimati. 

The same principles apply to the melody of “ Banturiti ". 
There is no dispute about the name of the rága. The only 
question is whether safsruti dhaivata occurs in it. It is nervous- 
ness to render it that is responsible for its omission. The proper 
tradition admits the saifruti note but in the same limited and 
delicate manner as in the “ Vàchàmagochara ". 

Ín conclusion the discussion may be summed up into a 
simple rule of thumb as follows. In the vivad: melas avoid suddha 
gündhára and fuddha nishüda in regular ascent and satsrutt 
dhaivata and antaragándhara in regular descent. The usage of 
srmpds in the first mela and sn pm r s in the thirty-sixth 
mela form the pole star to help the musicians to steer clear of 
the rocks and shoals of discord in their voyage on the seas of 
melody and harmony. 


21. KOTINADULU 


In THE simplicity of musical setting and in the profundity of 
Suggestive significance there is no song of any other composer 
to equal “ Kotinadulu " of Tyagaraja. Outwardly it is a plain 
Kirtana in word and svara; but the more we concentrate, the 
more we find, is its significance. The song may be translated 
as follows: 

“When a crore of rivers lie in Dhanushkoti, why do you O 
mind wander about? To men of worth who often see clearly 
the dark and beauteous One, a crore of rivers lie in Dhanush- 
koti. Ganga is born of His feet and Cauvery swells with pride 
looking on Ranga; listen then to submission of Tyagaraja 
who worships Raüganátha with deepest love, and a crore of 
rivers lie in Dhanushkoti.” 

In the first place it may be pointed out it is literally true 
that all the sacred rivers are in Dhanushkoti. The rivers of 
India flow either in the Bay of Bengal or in the Arabian Sea. 
The waters of both the bay and the sea mingle at Dhanush- 
koti. Thus to bathe in Dhanushkoti is in effect to bathe in all 
the rivers. This is a metaphor also in the sense that worship 
of the Supreme One or $a Rāma is equal to worship of all 
deities. Tyagaraja indeed favours karma yoga but presents the 
highest karma as equal to numerous common acts of merit. 

The anupallavi would seem to exalt rdjayoga and gitanayoga 
above karmayoga. The vertibral column of the human body 
including the skull and the forehead is spoken of as a bow or 
dhanus, that is from the bhrümadhya to the kundalini. These 
centres are of the highest importance in the practice of rdja- 
Joga. These two points are supposed to be at the confluence 
of thousands of nerve currents or vital forces of the body. 
Those who concentrate on the centre between the eye brows 
or on the Kundalini would see the Lord. All the merits of bath 
in Dhanushkoti lie in the psychic spot. In the anupallavi, there- 
fore, rdjayoga seems to be given higher status than Karmayoga. 

he word mahdrdjulu would imply the great rajayogins. The 
charaņa is even more significant. In commending ‘thirthasndna, 
the purificatory influence of the rivers like Ganga and Cauvery 
as assumed. But what is Ganga? It is a river that flows from 
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the feet of the Lord. How much greater should be the power 
of Lord to purify. Cauvery too is a sacred river. See, how- 
ever, how proud and ennobled she feels at having Ranganatha 
in her embrace. Worship of Rañganatha brings you greater 
blessings. Listen to the exhortation of Tyagaraja who com- 
mae the worship of Ranganatha praising Him in unbound- 
€d joy. 

The Vedas appear to prescribe karma and sacrifice for the 
welfare of man. But they are really the quest for the highest 
happiness of knowing the Infinite. The Bhagavat Gita again 
professedly begins as a treatise to exhort man to do his duty. 
The body of the book discloses it as teaching the science of 
yoga. The conclusion, however, stresses that though dharma 
and Duty be given up, yet absolute self-surrender to the 
Supreme is certain to bring salvation. Like the Vedas and the 
Bhagavat Gita “ Kotinadulu” commends karmayoga first, then 
gitdnayoga next, and lastly the baktiyoga as the best way to 
attain the highest bliss. To compress the teaching of the 
grandest scriptures into a compact little song replete with the 


poetic beauty of simile and metaphor is possible only for 
Tyāgarāja. 

To this supreme achievement is added the bewitching ele- 
ment of music. The song is cast in the mould of Todi rága 
well suited to the sentiment of this piece. Exhortation, ex- 
postulation with a touch of sadness and pathos are best ex- 
pressed by Todi. The raga takes, except for sadja and pafichama 
which are immutable, notes on the scale which are all flat. 
‘The sombre tone and solemn dignity of this raga are well 
calculated to warm and admonish the wandering mind which 
seeks to attain its objective by endless journeys to sacred 

` temples and thirthas. The bhava of the kirtana is, why should 
you travel to the ends of the earth when That you scek is 
within yourself. The rasa of this bhava finds apt expression 
in Todi. > 

In another sense also the relevancy of Todi to the song that 
centres on ** Dhanushkoti” is interesting. Tyágarája in “ Nàda- 
sudhà" says “ Vararagamu Kodandamu". He compares a 
system of superior ragas to Ràma's bow. By superior rágas are 
meant rakti rágas. Though Tyagaraja accepts the scheme of 
72 melas, he speaks of only vararágas as forming the kedanda. The 
first or the earliest raga in that system or kodanda would be 
Todi or the dowest in the arrangement, even as the highest 
from the point of view of note content would be Kalyàni. 
When Rama struck the earth with his bow the end of the bow 
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must be the lower end. Todi is the significant rága for refer- 
ring to Dhanushkoti or the bow's end. The metaphor of the 
bow as representing a system of superior rágas is highly sug- 
gestive. Svaras in a straight scale will not form a beautiful 
raga. Even where a raga could take a]l svaras regularly yet that 
which imparts charm to a rdga is the vakra safichara; the bends. 
and curves of gamakas and the twists and turns of special pra- 
Jogas. “ Kotinadulu” of Tyagaraja is a song unexampled for 
profundity of meaning and significant aptness of the raga with 
rhythmic element well-subdued. 


292, ETAVUNARA 


Tue sone “ Etavunara " of Ty&garaja in Kalyani is supreme 
in sdhitya and sangita. In a few words the Kirtana describes 
the evolution of the concept of God from the earliest times. 

The purport of the song may be stated as follows: Where 
do you take your stand? Do you reside in the female form of 
deities of Sita, Gauri and Sarasvati; or in Siva, Madhava, 
Brahma, or in the element of Earth, Water, Fire, Air and 
Sky or in the mass of humanity? 

The great composer knows well shat God is everywhere 
and that He may be worshipped in any form and in any 
place; yet through long ages the forms have been changing. 
Before the advent of the Aryans; in South India at least, the 
supreme power was believed to inhere in the female deities, 
and among these the Earth Goddess ranked foremost. Evi- 
dence of such worship is furnished by the excavations of the 
Indus Valley whose civilization is believed to be the same as 
that of the Dravidians. The Earth Goddess was the deity who 
blessed mankind with plenty and prosperity. Sita born of the 
earth is first mentioned in the kīrtana and then are mentioned 
the Goddesses of power and learning. At the dawn of history 
the society was matriarchal. Every village had its Amman. 

In the next stage the worship was of Aryan and Vedi¢ 
gods, though in the song this stage is referred to last for the 
sake of prosody. The Vedic conception did not altogether 
displace the Dravidian notion. It overlay and assimilated the 
older idea. The concepts were integrated. It is a fine transi- 
tion from the worship of gods representing the five elements, 
to the worship of the elements themselves. The elements are 
mentioned by Tyàgarája in the most logical order, from the 
gross to the fine, the Éarth, Water, Fire, Air and Sky. The 
composer is referring to the age of science and rationalism. 
Would service to science be service to gods? Lastly Tyagaraja 
asks if the Supreme resides in the mass of humanity suggesting 
thereby that service to man is service to and worship of God. 
By mentioning’ this as the last it is suggested that it 1s the 
highest form of worship. Many a reformer has commended 
service to humanity as the greatest good a man can do. But 
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it was left to Tyagaraja to proclaim that service or benefit 
to mankind is the noblest worship of Him. This message 
delivered hundred and fifty years ago makes Tyāgarāja the 
most prophetic socialist even for the present age. According 
to Tyagaraja the most sincere worship of God is in the 
performance of duty unselfishly for bettering the condition of 
man in any walk of life. The domain of devoted service is 
magnificently spiritualized and dedicated. 

The raga of the song is Kalyani, one of the best known 
ragas of the South as well as the North. There are varieties 
of Kalyani, but the raga of the kirtana is pure Kalyani. The 
peculiarity of this mode is all its svaras are tivara or sharp. 
The note content is calculated by itself to clevate the spirits 
and infuse joy. Excluding the scales which are artificial and 
affected by vivàdidosha, Kalyani by the mere value of its notes 
stands topmost in the arrangements of a system of melas by 
pitch of notes, as Todi stands at bottom. Kalyàni as the 
name implies is auspicious and ecstatic in bliss. The theme 
of the song relates to the attainment of the highest happiness 
by worship in the best manner. What raga could be more 
appropriate ? 

The start or eduppu of the song seems to be quite conven- 
tional like many other songs in Kalyani, but discerning use 
of zarus anusvüras and other gamakas add a peculiar grace to 
the saücharas. Consider the first phrase. It is a long gándhára 
with a downward slide from the next higher note of the scale 
followed by a short madhyama, and then pafichama for the just 
syllable would suggest a question. Every sañchára is in har- 
mony with the bhava of the sahitya. Though the raga conforms 
to the strict orthodox Carnatic mode, yet there is fresh 
unconventional charm about the music of the song. There 
is a dignity in the movement of the phrases like the proud 
gait of a stately elephant. Just like the double time theory in 
plays of Shakespeare, there is a double tempo in the vilamba 
kala kirtanas of Tyagaraja. Though a song may be of two 
kala chauka, yet the run of the piece would seem to be in 
madhyama kala. “ Etavunara” is no exception. Such a quality 
‘combines briskness of movement with the measured grandeur 
of vilamba laya. 

Tyagaraja’s kirtanas are intensely human in thought and 
feeling. The music of his pieces is equally human by the tonal 
reflexion of the same thought and feeling; ‘they are living 
things throbbing and surging with emotion. A musician who 
enters into the spirit of the song, both in sdhitya and sangila 
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and renders it with devotion will find it a real self-expression 
which is the highest function of an artist. Where the spirit is 
lacking, a performance is no more than a recital. With us 
every rendering is an interpretation. The more we know, the 
better shall we interpret. ° 


23. MUMMURTULU AND 
ENDUNDIVEDALITIVO 


Ir rs the scope for interpretation in art that is the foundation 
of the elements of mystery. In science everything is precise 
and there is no room for fancy. In art, however, the soul of 
truth is bodied forth with forms of endless beauty so that the 
imagination is stirred to detect the inexhaustible ideas. Shake- 
speare's Hamlet and Kalidasa's Sakuntala at every reading seem 
to reveal hidden delights anew. The infinite mystery surround- 
ing them has made them supreme products of art. 

Of the composers of: Carnatic Music who have employed 
the element of mystery in heightening the effect of art, Tyaga- 
raja stands foremost. 

A situation of mystery is presented with great poetic beauty 
and dramatic effect in his kirtana “ Mummirtulu” in Atana. 
The purport of the song in English is as follows: “ Listen to 
the beauty of praise of Rama sung in chorus by the Divine 
Trinity. When they heard he was in truth a prince, their 
doubts remained undispelled. They placed the virtues of 
Rama in one pan of the scale and heaped their joint merits 
in the other. To their utter bewilderment theirs could not 
equal Ràma's. They stood wondering who the praised-of- 
‘Tyagaraja was!” 

To Ty&garaja Rama was not only an avatar of Vishnu but 
the ultimate purusha who lies on the waters and brings into 
being the Trinity and all the other gods. The incident referred 
to in the song is after the destruction of Ravana when all the 
gods including the Trinity rejoiced at the deliverance of the 
world from the forces of evil and wondered who the deliverer 
was. They, the Trinity in particular, were not satisfied when 
told, he was son of Daéaratha. To heighten the mystery 
Tyagaraja introduces the picture of the Trimürtis discussing 
the personality of Rama. Their natural pride was stung when 
they found, he had outdone them all by his achievement. 
Their curiosity was roused. They set about estimating His 
worth as against -theirs. His qualities were weighed in the 
balance as against their own. The Trinity were nowhere. 
They were unable to conjecture who Rama was. The only 
thing they could do was to sing in chorus in praise of Him. 
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The song is rendered in Atana, a rdga that fully fits the 
theme. If there is a raga which cannot be described in terms 
of svaras or even sutis, it is Atàna. The tones, phrases and 
gamakas employed in it defy all attempts at analysis. No svara 
krama is possible for it."Every safchara will violate droha and 
avaroha, assuming it is possible to lay them down. Its tonal 
values too cannot be estimated approximately. Its gándhara 
is not antara though its parental scale is commonly stated to 
be 29. It is not sadháraga either. It is a fugitive note, fleeting, 
elusive, shadowy and mystifying. Its nishdda is equally confus- 
ing now near Áákali, now near kaisiki, now near neither, Its 
dhaivata is oftentimes a drop from nishdda. Yet in spite of all 
these apparent incongruities it is the foremost of the rakti 
rügas easily recognized even by the tyro, with its unmistakable 
form and complexion. 

It is not easy to trace the ‘origin of this réga. The older 
treatises make little mention of it. The North Indian Adana, 
in spite of the resemblance in name, does not bear much 
affinity to it. It is a defya rága of comparatively recent growth. 
It is evident that composers of the Dasakiita primarily Sri 
Purandaradása, popularized it extensively. It is an effective 
rdga for the presentation of vira and adbhuta rasas, anger, 
reproach and altercation. Ksetragna and other pada com- 
posers have many pieces in it. Tyagaraja’s predilection for it 
could be gathered not only by the number of his kirtanas in it 
but also by his selection of it for his first song “ Elanidaya- 
radu’, Atana is the most marvellous of the rdgas. lt is the 
easiest to identify and render and yet is utterly inscrutable in 
its note contents. It is powerful and gentle, gross and refined, 
passionate and serene. 

Another example of Tyagaraja’s presentation of the feeling 
of perplexity and mystery is seen in his kirtana, “ Endundi- 
vedalitivo” in Darbar rage. The meaning of the Kirtana is: 
* Wherefrom you come, from what abode, I know not. Now 
do let us know. Your beauty and actions transcend the three 
gunas. Rama! tell me whence you come. It cannot be from 
Sivaloka where wrath is kindled in a trice; nor from Vaikunta 
of Him whose guile suppressed Bali; nor from the world of 
Brahma whose lust cost him a head; Rima! with your self- 


suppression, dharma, truth, gentle speech and shining form, 
where do you come from?” In this song the composer assumes 
the role of a person fully familiar with the Trinity and their 
worlds, who finds Rama is above the weaknesses of the three 


gods, without their three respective gunas of tamas, sattva and 
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rajas. He is unable to pierce the veil of mystery ahd entreats 
Rama to discover himself. The sahitya of the song is set in 
Darbar whose notes, at least in the lower tetrachord, are 
shrouded in obscurity. The gdndhdra characteristic of the 
melody is indefinite being more ah oscillating link between 
rishabha and madhyama than a note with an independent 
interval. It is also a defya ràága not of remote antiquity. In 
North Indian Music the name is applied to the best known 
variety of Kanara. Not much however is in common between 
the two rágas. The first distinguished composer of Carnatic 
Music who employed it in its present form was Sri Vyàsa- 
rajasvami, guru of Purandaradàsa, in the song “ Ninevara- 
guru". ‘ Evarichirira,” “ Evarani," “ Elàvatàra," ** Etaun- 
nara" are a few other compositions of Tyagaraja with the 
element of mystery in them. 


Miscellaneous 


24. VINAI DHANAM 


Vinar Duanam was born in the year 1868 in Nattupillaiyar 
Koil Street, George Town, Madras. She was one of nine 
children. Two of her brothers, Nàràyanaswàmi and Manikkam, 
"were renowned violinists. Another brother was a mridanga 
player who was drowned at the early age of eighteen. A sister 
of hers is living in Hyderabad as a musician and dancer. 
Dhanam's maternal uncle was one Appakannu, a well-known 
violinist of Tanjore. He prophesied very early that Dhanam 
was destined to make a great nameeas a musician. Her grand- 
mother Kamakshi was a dancer of repute. Her mother was 
an accomplished musician who received her training from 
Subbaraya Sastri. In addition to parental endowments, Dha- 
nam learnt padas from one Balakrishnayya, also known as Bala 
Das, a blind musician who belonged to the caste of Kempu- 

merchants. He had his vind always swinging round his neck. 

He marvelled so much the quick grasp of his pupil that he 
called her in fun “ Aggipetta” or match box. Dhanam began 
to give public performances even in her seventh year accom- 
panied by her brother Narayanaswami on the violin. Her 
reputation grew. Her residence was for over two generations 

the favoured resort of the best known artistes of the day who 

thronged to listen to her and refine their art. She in her turn 

was not slow to benefit. Inheritance and acquisition alike 

placed before her the highest-standard of purity and excel- 

lence and moulded her taste for classic simplicity and elegance 

which to the end suffered no deterioration. Indeed, connois- 

seurs are not wanting who declare that only Dhanam could 

reveal the true beauty of Carnatic Music. 

It will be interesting to enquire wherein lay her extra- 
ordinary merit which was a happy blend of many features of 
excellence. To analyse her art would be to arrive at the essen- 
tials of good music. The very first point to notice is the susvara, 
a perfect tunefulness of her renderings. Music is not worth the 
name if it does not soothe and please the ear. She was ex- 
tremely sensitive to the minutest differences of pitch, and the 
scrupulous care with which she tuned the vind was an example 
to all musicians. She would never put her finger to frets until 
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all the strings were attuned in perfect harmony. Her mittu or 
the excitement of the string was singularly free from the harsh- 
ness of plucking. The number of mius she employed for a 
phrase or safichéra was the minimum possible without blur or 
feebleness. There have been vainika» who have exhibited great 
power and range, but few have equalled her in softness and 
delicacy of touch. 

The most commendable quality in her was the strict econo- 
my in the choice and use of phrases and embellishments. She 
was conscious of the exact limits of oscillation of gamakas, of 
the precise measure in the variation of sangati; and of the 
organic inter-relation of parts to produce the effect of an in- 
tegral perfected idea of beauty. Her renderings never missed 
the inevitable padaprayogas and never indulged in vexatious 
superfluities, She always presented the core, the very soul of 
melody, the quintessence« of music like the distilled perfume 
of a wilderness of flowers. There was a depth of bhdva in the 
aphoristic brevity of her expression, Baconian in word and 
sentiment, that it could well bear the elaboration of an exten- 
sive commentary. I almost fancy that if the Gita and the Bible 
had influenced her taste for musical diction, it could not have 
been different. 

Akin to simplicity and terseness is the suggestiveness of her 
style, The highest art, in India at any rate, is inspired by the 
love of idealism and its creations are enriched by the imagi- 
nation and illumined by intuition. It fails in its great purpose 
if it does not help us to transcend physical perceptions and 
take a glimpse of the unknown. The noblest art must necessarily 
reveal little for the sense and suggest much for the imagina: 
tion. A phrase or sentence of compressed thought provokes a 
train of endless ideas. Is it not true then that in music the un- 
sung melody is sweeter even as in literature the unspoken word 
is more eloquent? Dhanam’s style of play brings to our mind 
the mystery and wonder of the suggestiveness of the writings 
of Dr. Tagore. 

Another characteristic of her art is her fidelity to sampra- 
déya or classic traditions. Our sangita depends so much upon 
the ear that the only guarantee of its genuineness and purity 
is its acquisition from well-known and recognized gurusishva- 
paramparás. Dhanam was fortunate, for her parent was a close 

and iptimate pupil of Subbaráya Sastri, a famous composer, 
son of Syàma Sastri and the favoured disciple of Tyagaraja. 
Moreover her contact with the great contemporaries like 


Dharmapuri Subbarayar, Tirukkodikkaval Krishna Aiyar, 
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Tanjore Krishna Bhagavatar and others was mutually benefi- 
cial. Her forte, however, was the skill with which she rendered 
the sumptuous padas of Ksetragna. In this she had no equal. 
Her taste for classicism never declined; and her exposition 
never failed to be regarded as the standard of unquestionable 
authority. 
Her presentation of the sákitya was the clearest possible for 

a musician, and one was apt to wonder whether she was 
not more appealing with her voice than with the vind. What- 
ever the language of the pieces, Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil, 
Kannada, Marathi or Hindusthani, she rendered them with 
the natural beauty of intonation peculiar to each language, 
reminding you of the only other parallel—Krishna Bhagavatar 
of Tanjore. She knew fully the bkdva or the sentiment of the 
compositions she rendered. Her music was the ecstatic out- 

pouring of a heart that felt andsa mind that knew true beauty 
in sense and sound. If the perfect union of väk and artha 

be literature, a fusion of these two with svara is music. And 
Dhanam did unfailing justice to the harmonized synthesis of 
the triple elements. 

The normal bent of her mind being emotional more than 

intellectual, her renderings were full of feeling and passion. 

There was nothing dry in them. It was in her performances 

that one felt that sangita was rasa-pradhdna. Her melodies were 

the outward expression of the inner delight, and they flowed 

with such even or natural rhythm that even the mridanga 

was content to be silent and watch their limpid course with 

wondering awe. Her ideas were subtle, her touch was soft, 

her shading delicate, her graces elegant and her play the 

crown of refinement. The march of her style was slow, stately 

and unbroken. It was linked sweetness long drawn out. Her 

mastery of padas imparted the quality of rest and ease to her 

manner. We never felt being hustled along with breathless 

speed without pause or relaxation. She bore us gently gliding 

like a swan upon glassy waters and gave us a sensation of 

repose rather than motion, of composure rather than agitation, 

of a dream of wakeful bliss instead of the ruggedness of un- 

compromising reality. Aesthetically she was an unbending 

aristocrat and her art was all for the chamber and none for 

the hall. She could appeal only to the initiated; the multitude 

did not understand her. To the end she bore aloft the standard 


of Carnatic Music with unflagging zeal and vigour. For "e 
she 


gance and purity of style, for richness and variety of store, 
challenged comparison and stood supreme for over half a 
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century. She has passed away, but not her art; for the memory 
of her exquisite renderings will for long continue to be a valued 
treasure for those who were fortunate to listen to her. And 
the tradition of her style, ably cherished by her descendants, 
will inspire and mould the taste of generations yet-to come. 


25. SRI MUTHIA BHAGAVATAR 


Born iN 1877 in the southernmost district of the province 
destined to be the last strong-hold of receding orthodoxy, 
young Muthia was early intended for the traditional brahmi- 
nical calling of vedádhyayana. It was not long, however, before 
it was discovered that his natural bent of mind was for sangita. 
Domestic misfortunes overtook him and he was at an early 
age forced to travel alone and unprovided to the district of 
Tanjore to sit at the feet of the illustrious musicians then 
living. He acquired his first training under Patnam Subrah- 
manya Iyer and later under Sambasiva Iyer. Privations and 
hardships put a premature end to his studies and he had to 
return home after an arduous journey part of which had to 
be made on foot. Nevertheless his education, such as it was, 
included the study of a large number of gitas, chitta tánas, 
prabandhas and some silddis. 

Muthia Bhagavatar started his career as a musician before 
he was twenty and met with success; unfortunately his voice 
lost the ring in it in the early years of this century. With 
a rare presence of mind, however, he took to giving kalakshepas 
which soon proved very popular. His discourse was captivating, 
his wit sparkling and his music matchless, His concerts 
generally closed with his performance on goffuvadya, an instru- 
ment made familiar to South India by Srinivasa Rao and his 
talented son Sakkarama Rao of Tanjore. The Bhagavatar 
however used only the tambüra. 

The kalakshepa was for him only a sort of diversion which 
earned for him tlie easy means of a comfortable life. He never 
lost the noble rage for cultivating music proper. Though 
concerts by him before the public were rare, yet only the 
highest kind of sangita engaged his serious attention. He never 
ceased to regret the cruel accident which in his first attempt 
to sing before the Prince of Travancore, caused such per- 
manent injury to his voice that all his hopes of becoming a 
musician were for ever frustrated. Nothing daunted he pursued 
his life work of making music the expression of man's inmost 
being. The kalakshepa urged him to study the bhava of songs 
for citation in relevant context of the kathds. Unlike the common 
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class of artistes he soon became an adept in the exposition 
of songs of Tyagaraja. He also then discovered his latent 
talent for composing. His early experiments were perhaps 
occasioned by the necessity to introduce apt pieces in the 
preliminary part of the narrative. His songs “ Kalilo " and 
* Vallinàyaka ” appear to belong to this class. 

Having composed a series of songs on Sri Chàmundeévari, 
he waited upon the Maharajah of Mysore for an audience. 
The prince heard him and rewarded him but on the common 
scale. He was not satisfied with the impression he had made; 
after repeated efforts, he succeeded in making the prince 
listen to his songs with the attention they deserved. He 
obtained generous recognition for his merit, with a com- 
mission to compose in Kannada ashtottarasata kirtanas on Sri 
Cbàmunde$vari, the titular deity ofthe ruling family. The com- 
pletion of the appointed task was signalized by the conferment 
of titles, honours and presents on the author. Henceforth the 
Bhagavatar was a distinguished dsthana vidvan. He was provided 
with a residence and life pension worthy of his pre-eminence. 

It was about this time that he lost his daughter. Incon- 
solable he set out on a long journey to Northern India and 
sought relief in visiting new places and cultivating new 
melodies. The great cities and centres of learning, he saw, 
liberalized his mind and he returned home vastly enriched by 
the experiences of travel. 

Though eminently practical in his outlook, the Bhagavatar’s 
regard for the academic side of art was indeed remarkable 
for those times. He had rendered valuable service in the 
conference organized by the late Abraham Panditar of Tanjore. 
He had also started a music school of his own. It was, however, 
after the founding of the Music Academy that his academic 
talent became well discernible. For the first two years he 
watched the progress of the institution from without. Then 
firmly convinced that its one aim was to promote the very 
cause that was dear to him, he became a loyal supporter. 
It is said that his attachment to the Academy was so intense 
and his loyalty to it so stern that he could never think of 
participating in the work of other institutions. In the work 
of the Academy I have had the good fortune to enjoy his 
confidence as few others have and I can say with authority 
that his unbounded affection for the Academy remains unsur- 
passed among the professional musicians. j 

The royal house of Travancore whose zeal for the advance- 
ment of music is well-known could not be indifferent to the 
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higher attainments of the Bhagavatar as composer, musician 
and Academician. Hisservices were eagerly sought and readily 
obtained in the revival of the compositions of Maharaja Svati 
Tirunàl Appointed Principal of the Svati Tirunál Academy 
of Music, he did magnificent work in popularizing and spread- 
ing the songs of the Maharaja. In recognition of his work the 
University of Travancore conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters. He had already received from 
the Darbar of Mysore the title of * Gayakasikhamani ” and 
later from the Academy, of “ Sangitakalanidhi ”. 

It is, however, as a composer that he will be remembered 
by posterity. He was a versatile genius successful in compos- 
ing a varņa as well as a kirtana, Vina Kuppa Iyer was the last 
of the great varna composers and few of the modern song- 
writers think of composing varnas. It is a tragedy that the - 
importance of the sarna is being everlooked. Its study is the 
key to the mastery over the technical intricacies of sangita. 
The single piece, “ Viriboni" has made the composer im- 
‘mortal. It has served to shape the style of the great Trinity. 
No composer could be oblivious of the importance of the 
varna in musical education. The Bhágavatar with a truc sense 
of intrinsic values has left us a few vargas the most notable of 
which is in Todi raga after the model of Gopala Iyer’s famous 
piece in the same raga. 

The bulk of his work is, however, kirtanas in Telugu, 

Kannada and Sanskrit. They are found in vilamba and madhya 
laya in prasiddha tālas. The sáhitya is generally simple and 
devotional in character. The music of his pieces bears the 
impress of high craftsmanship. The songs are elegant and 
make a ready appeal to the hearers. His style is largely in= 
fluenced by the classic models of Sri Tyagaraja. The best of 
all his kalakshepas were those he gave on the life of the saintly 
composer. They extended over several days and included the 
expositive rendering in whole or in part of hundreds of 
kirtanas of Tyagaraja. He was far too deeply steeped in the 
traditions of that composer to be diverted into other styles of 
writing. His songs bear evidence of affinity to the madhyama- 
kala kirtanas of Tyagaraja and Patnam Subramanya Iyer. Like 
them he composed in aparva ragas. The songs in Hamsanandi, 
Gaudmalhar, Vijayanagari, Valaji and full scale rágas like 
Nathabhairavi and Subha Pantuvarali leave no doubt as to 
the source of'his inspiration. 

The eminence and popularity of the Bhagavatar rested as 
‘much on human qualities as on his musical talent. Physically 
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he was a person of large build, massive face and broad fore- 
head. He was gaudy and almost extravagant in dress. He 
lived a life of comfort, ease and luxury. He was a generous 
host lavish in entertainment. He never moved without large 
paraphernalia and numerous attendants. He had a dignified 
appearance and a winning personality. 

While pomp, ceremony and circumstance had fascination. 
for him, his heart was simple, kindly and affectionate. He 
was capable of deep and abiding friendship and could discover 
merit even if hidden in the obscurity of shy modesty. He was. 
generous in his appreciation of musicians who sought royal. 
patronage through his influence. His large heart harboured 
no traces of envy. He was fond of company and loved fun 
and jokes. 

He was endowed with remarkable powers of speech which 
moved and charmed even the most indifferent hearers, His 
ready wit and bubbling humour kept his audience in high. 
spirits. His capacity for illumining obscure topics by the 
aptness of this comparison was amazing. We cannot recall 
without delight many an interesting passage at arms when he 
figured in the debates of the conferences. His utterances were 
always characterized by courtesy, refinement and self-posses- 
sion. He was a worthy composer, impressive teacher, keen 
debater and kindly person. We mourn his loss as we honour 
his memory. It may be, perhaps for many years to come, we 
shall not look upon his like again. 


26. TIGER VARADACHARIAR 


TIGER VARADACHARIAR passed away a few years ago. He was. 
like a gigantic tree that flowered late in life. His early years 
were steeped in comparative obscurity. Though he was a 
talented musician he lacked those arts that help to advance a 
person to success. His personality was unprepossessing and 
his voice though flexible and expressive had neither ring nor 
delicacy. In the early years of his career the first impressions. 
he produced were none too favourable for him. He could not, 
therefore, come to occupy a* high place among the platform 
musicians who were popular in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury. It becomemecessary to discover his merit for the apprecia- 
tion of the discerning public. When this was done he obtained 
slow but steadily increasing recognition at the hands of know- 
ing people with right sense of values, for ideas in art rather 
than for thoroughness of execution. In his music there was 
more meaning than what reached thg ear. Often he merely 
suggested what his hearers perfected by their imagination. 
It was in the thirties of this century that his talent earned 
appreciation and his fame as a musician of high calibre was 
well established. His official career began in the Music Academy 
as the first Principal of the Teachers’ College of Music. Many 
of his students who are successful musicians acknowledge their 
indebtedness to his valuable training. About a year and a half 
later he was appointed as the Head of the Music Department 
in the University of Madras. Three years later he became the 
Principal of the Music College of the Annamalai University, 
where he served for six years. He then came over to the 
Kalakshetra where he remained until his death. It is no small 
honour to Srimati Rukmini Devi to have entertained and 
maintained him in comfort in the last years of his life, when 
the richness of his artistic experience was just blossoming into 
fine composition. 
On his ability as a musician there is little need to dwell at 
length. He, was at his best in singing rágas. His fancy and 
imagination were so unbounded that he could render a raga 
each time with surprising freshness. It was like a different 
interpretation. of the identical text. The richness and variety 
203 
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of sangatis were marvellous. His renderings were always charac- 
terized, with such sincerity and thoroughness that his listeners 
felt that he did ample justice to the themes handled by him. 
The soul of the noblest art is sincerity and he was never 
lacking in it. It was all the same to him whether his auditor 
was a child or a great patron. He sang with equal earnestness. 
When he was in a mood to sing, his kalpand was limitless and 
he required no audience to rouse his spirit. He sang for him- 
self out of the fullness of his heart like a joyous bird singing 
and soaring, soaring and singing, pouring forth his melodic 
sangatis in endless profusion, unrepeated and unpremeditated. 
Oftentimes he sang alone except perhaps when his music 
attracted a few ardent admirers of whose presence he was 
hardly aware till after the singing had ceased. Even in concerts 
he would forget he was singing to an audience and think only 
of the music he was rendering. He was a true nádopásaka. 

He could produce massive and solid effects of deep singing. 
Husky as was his voice, it was redeemed by resounding pro- 
fundity. The light and superficial display of vocal gymnastics 
and musical acrobatics of ricocheting skids had no appeal for 
him. His leisured and weighty manner gave immense scope 
for decoration and svara after svara was ornamented with 
gamaka. Bigu or power of performance was the keynote of his 
style. His music was three dimensional in effect. 

His outlook was highly conservative. To him it was nothing 
short of gurudroha to change the version of any song he had 
learnt from the lips of his guru. It was sacrilege for him to 
render in Malavagaula, a song learnt in Nàdarámakriya. He 
carried his fidelity to the traditional patha so far that some- 
times he would refuse to correct even obvious errors. I may 
cite but one example of this trait in him. He was teaching 
the song “Etunamminavo” to his class. He rendered the 
words of the anupallavi as “ Chitukantiroga’’. When the class 
was over I called him aside and pointed out that the correct 
words were “ Chitnkante roga". At first he was unwilling to 
admit his patha was wrong. At last I was able to convince him 
that his version, if it meant anything at all, was utterly irre- 
levant to the context and “ Chitukante " alone brought out 
the significance of the song in full. Yet he declined to change 
his patha as it was obtained from his guru. I deplored his 
Obstinacy but admired his regard for tradition. I cite this 
instance not to disparage him but to stress his gurubhakti. 

His extraordinary skill lay not only in expounding raga and 
Kirtana but also in neraval and svarakalpand which were full of 
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rasa-bhava. He never indulged in svaras of the type of “ tradi- 
ginatoms". It is not known to many that he was sparkling 
and delightful in rendering light music like jãvalis and folk- 
songs. Ordinarily he sang only classic pieces of the great 
masters. I do not recollect that he ever rendered the songs of 
his contemporaries. I think his sense of pride and self respect 
stood in the way of learning the songs of his sahapathis or 
other moderns. Not that he was unaware of their merit. He 
could not get over his natural reluctance to canvass them. 

As a man he was extremely simple, kind and generously 
disposed to appreciate his brother musicians, He recognized 
merit wherever it was and encouraged budding musicians 
with unstinted praise. He was endowed with a fine sense of 
humour and was a delightful conversationalist. He was full 
of jokes and anecdotes. Having lived in all the linguistic 
regions of this state he had acquiyed a working knowledge of 
all the Dravidian tongues. He was a gentleman of inoffensive 
manners, a good and loyal friend. He was a classic singer of 
high talent and a composer of no mean order. Let us cherish 
his memory and feel grateful for the meritorious service he 
has rendered for the cause of Carnatic Music. 


27. MUSIC AND DEVOTION .-AS 
CONCEIVED BY SAINT TYAGARAJA: 


As MANY bhakti-singers have done, Ty4garaja has in the first 
place employed music as an aid to devotion. Even the most 
irreverent and ungodly are sure to turn to the bhakti márga 
after hearing his songs. The sweet, attractive power of music 
at once engages the attention of the hearer. His mind is filled 
with ideas of harmony and its receptivity to higher impulses 
is vastly increased. Music easily brings about that state of 
mental equilibrium indispensable for contemplation which he 
can otherwise acquire only through the technique of yoga. 
There is some difference of opinion as to what exactly yoga 
‘means. Certain philosophers understand it to mean the 
linking of the individual soul to the Supreme Being; others, 
Patafijali in particular, take it to signify concentration. In 
either sense, music performs its function in yoga in the most 
admirable manner. It tunes the mind and thus puts it in 
tune with the Infinite. Hence music is yoga which leads to 
ultimate liberation. Tyagaraja’s exposition of sangita as an 
end in itself is the greatest message he has given to the world 
of warring creeds, entitling him to rank equal to that of our 
eminent ¿charyas. His songs in praise of ndda, svara and sangita 
form the finest contribution to the literature of thought, 
philosophy and aesthetics. He goes so far as to say, that 
in the beginning was the Word which is the primordial 
sound and Rama, the Divine person was but the visual form 
of it. See how magnificently the thought process has evolved 
in Tyagaraja. First he tells you to practise bhakti through 
the channels of music; then he tells you that you may devote 
yourself exclusively to the practice of music and yet win 
salvation and lastly he makes bold to say that music is the 
Ultimate Thing and that even the avatdras are but the mani- 
festations of it. He has not merely given it a place in 
devotion, but in the entire scheme of life. He has not merely 
given it a place in the universe but the highest place for it. 
He has for ever rescued it from the degradation into which 
it had fallen by association with nafa and vita and sanctified 
it as the holiest object. One of the greatest of Western 
thinkers speaks of Reality as the one wherein all diversities 
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are -harmonized. Tyagaraja’s ideal of music is exactly this. 
It is the Infinite in which the universe is harmonized. 

The semi-divine prototype of all bhakti-singers is Narada 
who with his magnificent vind and makati, sang the praise 
of the Lord in his peregrinations of the three worlds. Bhajand 
or- worship specially when combined with music was the 
‘easiest means to win divine grace. This was the teaching, 
the practice and precept that Narada gave the world. Ritdals 
were elaborate, difficult and expensive. The ghana marga 
was far too difficult for the average man. Bhakin márga 
‘was the easiest and the best for the pamara and the pandita, 
for gitana was possible of attainment only through divine grace. 
‘The efficacy of bhakti yoga was confirmed by Sankara, the 
prince of gfidnis who proclaimed that worship of Govinda was 
the means of liberation. The Lord in answer to a query from 
Narada is believed to have said,that His presence could be 
felt most where his devotees sang. So, if you wish to feel the 
presence of Divinity although unconsciously, you have to sing 
truly and sing devoutly. The truer the music, the more sincere 
the devotion, the greater perhaps is the power of invocation and 
appeal. The kirtana form of music which had its origin in these 
conceptions reached its perfection in the hands of Tyagaraja. 
In bhava the kirtana is directly or indirectly the praise of 
God or appeal to His mercy. Tyagaraja while he preserved 
this as the central theme, has enriched the éAáva with the 
most illuminating reflections on the ways of the world. In 
this he was a faithful follower of Purandaradása. In music 
too he scarcely departed from the foundations laid down 
by the great dasa, but built a structure far higher than any 
attempted by others. The subtle refinements, the principles 
of extemporization, the fascination of new melodies with 
which he endowed his composition made them the com- 
mon heritage both of the bhakta and the votary of music. Even 
those who are not essentially religious by temperament are 
drawn to them first by the beauty of their peerless music and 
then by degrees begin to feel the growing influence of the 

ower of ideas they enshrine. The pieces thus serve as the 
vehicle of his spirituality and his soul-stirring music. Even 
the sceptic and the atheist are apt to be converted by the 
ynobtrusive manner in which the spirit of the songs per- 
meates the being of the singer and the hearer. Where 
didactic m&thods and aggressive sermonizing may fail the 
Kirtanas of Tyagaraja are likely to succeed. That art lies in 
concealing art can. nowhere be perceived so effectively as in 
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ihe creations of Tyagaraja. With him devotion is not the 
selfsurrender of helplessness and ignorance, but self-dedication 
of faith in and knowledge of His greatness and glory. It is a 
conscious sacrifice of self, an act of pride and joy, of strength 
and belief, of love and homage. His synthesis of the two 
different aspects of music the bound and the unbound, of 
‘the prabandah and dlapa, of the recitative and the improvised, 
info the kirtana with sangat. variations finds its counterpart 
in grafting the essentials of gitdna-yoga upon bhakti-yoga and 
evolving a type of devotion which at once satisfies our emo- 
tional as well as our intellectual nature. Here is faith ration- 
Vilized and rationalism stabilized on experience. For example 
I may ask you to recall a song you might have often heard 
“Telisi Rama Chintana ". The composer-teacher exhorts you 
to understand the essential nature and qualities of Rama and 
to contemplate them when yttering the sacred name. A word 
might mean many things; the artha, therefore, is more im- 
portant than vak. Realize the significance and then pronounce 
the word. He tells you that for the moment at least you 
should withdraw all outgoing thoughts and concentrate on 
the greatness of Rama with love and understanding. With 
Tyagaraja bhakti is yoga all round. No effective contemplation 
is possible without nama-ripa or name and ferm. Our limited 
"intelligence cannot think of the unknown and the Infinite 
except in terms of the known and the finite and naturally 
the greatest of the personalities, Rama was chosen for con- 
templation. Krishna is no less magnificent; perhaps the former 
was preferred his personality being less mysterious and his 
name more euphonious. Fortunately, Valmiki has given us 
the grandest idea of Him unifying the conceptions of Hero as 
the king and Hero as the Divinity. Thus, think of Him, His 
qualities, His glory, His prowess, the devotion of Sita, Laksh- 
mana, Hanuman, and others, His grace and mercy to all 
good men with a mind refined by harmonious sounds. To a 
greater or less extent according to your capacity music helps 
you to attain the trance of samādhi. You must be familiar 
with how Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa went into that state 
the moment his beloved young disciple Swami Vivekananda 
sang with his thriling voice. Music, then banishes all dis- 
cordant and impure thoughts, fills our being with love, peace 
and harmony, provides the finest atmosphere for contempla- 
tion, adds zest and pathos to our prayer, invests our invocation 


with a compelling charm and transforms our bhajanás into 
sacred offerings. 
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With regard to the manner of rendering music Tyagaraja 
has very interesting observations to make. In “ Koluva- 
maregada”’ he speaks of the merit of getting up early ‘in the 
morning and with a bright and joyous heart, of singing the 
glory of God to the agqcompaniment of the tamburá in hand. 
Again in “ Kaddanavariki"" he refers to the need of oveg 
coming sleep, perhaps also meaning sloth, of holding Fa 
tambura in hand in an attractive style, of employing ofily 
susvara of having a pure heart and of performing the bhajana 
without violating the traditional mode. In “ Sogasuga” he 
wonders whether it is possible to please the Lord with music 
with which the mridanga is made to agree and by means off 
`a composition whose words are true and contain the meaning 
of the Vedas and are rendered to harmonious notes, in easy 
style with all the essentials of prosodial requirements. He was 
indeed speaking, as we know, nqt from his own standpoint, 
but from that of the ordinary man of the world for whom all 
his compositions are meant. Tyàagaràja's ideal of bhakta was 
Hanuman whose Giidna, Rámabhakt: and mastery of music are 
often praised. In Gitürthamu with a beautiful play on the word 
gità which primarily in the context means the Bhagavat Gita, 
he says if you would like to know a person who understands 
the meaning of the song and enjoys the delight of music know 
him as the one who clings to the lotus feet of Sitapati. Tyaga- 
raja frequently refers to Hanuman as an incarnation of Siva, 
as Antaküri, as Sankarümía and as the greatest of Gñanis; 
Hanuman is also the greatest of Raémabhaktas. He is the very 
personification of vairagya. And finally he is one of the most 
authoritative pirvdcharyas of classic sangita. Thus, Hanuman 
unites in him bhakti, giana, vairágya and sangita in the high- 
est measure. He typifies the integral relationship of sangita 
with the other three qualities. Tyagaraja would almost seem 
to imply that intelligent bhakti is nearly impossible with- 
out sangita, and that the higher and nobler the music, the 
ion. In the kirtana “ Sangita Gfianamu” he 


intenser the devot : U 
makes this point clear. There is no righteous way except that 
of sangita sñána and bhakti together. That was the path trodden 


by the great ones. That helps you to know the truth from 
untruth and triumph over evil and passions. In this aspect 
Tyágarája regards music as not merely a useful but an indis- 
pensable adjunct to bhakti. His sangita proceeded entirely 
from the heaft and was in perfect unison with the bhava of the 
song. The lyrical quality characterized not only the sahitya 
but also the raga rendering of his pieces. From the point of 
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view of bhdva the melody had precisely the same effect as the 
Sahitya, The raga enhanced the emotional significance of the 
words and words in their turn expressed the rdga-bhava with 
greater emphasis. The interplay of rága-rasa and Sahitya bhava 
heightened the import of his songs. , 
. I have thus far been speaking of Tyàgaràja's outlook on 
sangita as a necessary condition of bhakti. But he went far 
béyond any other composer in saying that devotion to music 
pin itself would bring salvation. In this view music is not the 
gauxiliary, but the principal end. This is indeed a daring truth 
to proclaim: but on what firm ground he took his stand will 
[presently appear. In the song “ Sobhillu ” he prescribes the 
worship of seven svaras and describes them as flourishing in the 
various centres of the body, in the sacred mantras and in the 
mind of Gods and gods on earth. It is not the cultivation of sapta 
svaras, but their worship that is advocated. In “ N adopàsana ” 
he mentions that by devotion to the spirit of sound flourished 
Sankara, Narayana and Brahma, the greatest of beings trans- 
cending the Vedas, the very soul of mantras, etc. A greater 
tribute to ada is impossible. In * Sangitasástra Gfiànamu ” 
he enumerates many things which a knowledge of the science 
of music would bring such as sarüpya, yafodhana, the grace of 
Lakshmi. In “Anandasagara” he is emphatic that the man 
who does not swim in the great ocean of joy called sangita 
gfidna, is a burden on earth. In “ Mokshamugalada” he is of 
opinion that the man who has no knowledge of music, cannot 
attain salvation unless he be a jivan-mukta and goes on to 
praise the sapta svaras as the offspring of pranavandda, the 
product of ether and force. “Svararaga-sudharasa” makes plain 
that only devotion leavened by the ambrosial essence of music 
s capable of yielding heavenly happiness and that music 
whether by itself or in union with bhakti helps the votary in 
the attainment of liberation. “ Raga-sudharasa " illustrates the 
idea of the composer that music can confer all the fruits of 
Joga etc., and that those who know svaras are Jtvan-muktas. In 
"Sitavara" he exlaims it is not an ordinary thing to have 
sangita-gñãna. Yt must be ordained by Brahma that one should 
possess knowledge of music which is capable of bringing 
salvation. 

The final stage in the evolution of Tyagaraja’s concept of 
music is reached in a few compositions wherein there is not 
merely the advocacy of worship of music as° the primary 
means to salvation, but the most amazing statement that music 
or what is the same, Nada, is the Ultimate Supreme Being 
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and Siva-and Vishnu are but embodiments of It. In “ Nada 
Tanum” Sankara is described as the incarnation of Jada and 
is worshipped as such. The song is the simplest and yet the 
grandest homage to the Spirit of Sound. “ Nadopàsana" also 
Sustains the same view.* When the Trinity are said to have 
worshipped Nada, it follows that Nada alone is Supreme. In yet 
another song “ Nada sudha rasa " the saint fancies that Rama 
was the human form on earth of the nectar-like essence of 
Sound. He sustains the metaphor by comparing the qualities 
of Rama to the various elements of music. The song is full of 
high poetic merit and most charmingly elaborates the picture 
of the hero in terms of music. This is the most audacious con4 
ception of music that is possible. No greater testimony can be 
found for Tyāgarāja’s fearless adoration of Music as the 
Divine Principle. 

To sum up, Tyágarája, in the first instance, like many other 
bhakti-singers, employs music as a useful means to promote 
devotion; he then speaks of it as indispensable to bhakti; he 
then leads you on to worship music as an end in itself capable 
of giving you salvation, and lastly he takes you to the highest 
and most perfect regions and reveals that Music or the Spirit 
of Nada is the first cause and that all else is its manifestation. 
Even as a contribution to thought this achievement is un- 


paralleled. 


28. SYMBOLISM AND SUGGESTIVENESS 


INDIAN ART is essentially spiritual in its significance. Ever 
since man began to be conscious of his relation to the universe 
and of his helplessness in the face of the immense power of 
, Nature, he has been struggling to understand the great mystery 
*of existence and hoping to gain that ultimate knowledge which 
will assure him freedom from fear. Since neither reason nor 
sense-perception can aid him in the attainment of that which 
is beyond both, faith begins to lead the way; and religion 
emerges as a potent factor ‘in his emancipation from the 
bondage of ignorance. The same urge, the same endeavour 
to reach the ideal, assumes a practical expression in art. 
Religion achieves its object through intuition, through sym- 
bolism. Thus Religion and Art are but the two phases, the 
one abstract and the other concrete, of the inward struggle 
towards perfection. 

Those who would appreciate Indian art will do well to 
remember that the principal aim of the artist is not so much 
to represent physical beauty, as to inspire the mind with ideas 
transcending the senses. Direct presentation of an object as 
an end in itself cannot but be limited in scope; but when it is 
employed as a symbol its meaning becomes profound. The 
lotus as lotus is beautiful enough, but when it stands for 
wealth and prosperity, the fascination of symbolism increases 
its loveliness; for, not only is the eye delighted but the imagi- 
nation is deeply stirred. The serpent in coil is an excellent 
subject for visual art, but when as Ananta it signifies infinity, 
without end or beginning, we feel awed and wonderstruck. 
Thus symbolism is the effective means which art employs to 
arouse our consciousness to a wider and higher existence. It 
succeeds by its suggestive force where direct modes of convey- 
ing ideas are inadequate. Further, the principle of suggestive- 
ness is unobtrusive in its operation. Few of us would like to 
have our minds stuffed with concepts from without. On the 
other hand the quickening impulse of suggestion engenders 
ideas from within and leaves freedom and initiative to the 
imagination to perfect them according to our lights, and we 
feel all the ideas are our own. Demonstrativeness makes a 
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slave of our faculties; symbolism gives room for their un- 
limited play. 

In dance and music symbolism has a yet greater valde. In 
Bharatanatya it has been systematized to such perfection that 
the entire gamut of human experience comes within its pur- 
view. All objects familiar to us, all circumstances and actions 
and all emotions, simple or complex, may be represented 
by appropriate gestures. The principles of the traditional 
technique of Bharatandtya are summed up in these words: 
the dancer is to sing by voice the song to be rendered, to 
manifest its meaning by pose of hand, to flash sentiment with 
the eyes and beat time by movement of the feet; the eye: 
following the hand, the mind the eye, and the understanding 
the mind, emotional enjoyment is created. This is the psycho- 
logy of Natyasdstra which by a perfect synthesis of bhdva, raga 
and tala produces the finest aesthetic effect. The principle of 
suggestion is constantly at play. In the interpretation of the 
padas of Kshetragfia its value is supreme. Should the exponent 
desire to render the words mahdrdjuga rammanave, abhinaya will 
first convey the primary meaning at first, viz. that he may 
come in royally, and thereafter bring out the implications 
such as, he may come freely; he shall have a hearty reception; 
he shall have no impediment; he will find the time and season 
convenient; he can have his wish fulfilled, and many other 
similar ideas as fancy may prompt. All these implied 5Aavas 
are suggested by graceful and significant gestures. The ndyaka- 
nayika bhava of the padas also has a suggestive interpretation. 
The relation is symbolical of the bond that links the soul of 
the individual to Divinity. The physical surrender of the body 
means the dedication of self to God as the only way to earn 
His grace and salvation. MN» . 

In music proper the scope for suggestion is equally wide. 
The Indian system of music is primarily melodic and its 
appeal is to the emotional spirit. It is not to be supposed that 
harmony has not much application in the music of the East. 
It is ever present though in a subdued manner. All our notes 
are derived on the basis of the perfect consonance of the 
fourth and the fifth. The constant use we make of the vadi- 
samvadi relationship is proof of the presence of harmony in 
our ‘rdgas. The concord is not direct as in the West, but is 
suggested in varying degrees according to the nature of notes 
‘played. In the European system harmony is the 


successively p n 1 : 
summit. In India it is the foundation on which rises the 


structure of melody. 
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In our sangita all interest centres in the réga. There is no 
greater marvel in the realm of art than the creation of a mode 
of thé mind by means of sounds of varying pitch. Svaras are 
indeed the physical basis of the raga, but they cannot by 
themselves produce it. The mind has at first to conceive the 
bhava and then translate it by means of svaras appropriately 
linked by different gamakas. 'The melodic form so created has 
a distinct individuality. All rdgas in the proper sense of the 
word, that is, those which are celebrated of old in gita, thaya, 
prabandha, süládi and dlépa have a deep emotional colouring. 
Rasa simple or complex is their very essence. The artiste who 
does not conceive the emotion in mind will render the svaras 
and miss the rága. This dry-as-dust manner recalls an observa- 
tion of Hamlet. He was asked what he was reading. He 
replied: words, words, words. He was again questioned what 
the matter was. He answered: nothing. So might you say 
when asked what the unemotional musician sings: svaras, 
svaras, svaras. What is the raga? Nothing. Aesthetic rendering 
demands that every phrase, every note employed in it, should 
be suggestive of the feeling of the artiste. 

Artists of the highest order feel at home only in rdga ala- 
pana. They delight in presenting a picture of the rága form 
in all the richness of its complexion. No composition, how- 
ever brilliant, gives them that freedom which alapana gives. 
They chafe against every limitation placed upon the free play 
of fancy. Even the pallan is less esteemed by them than the 
raga. Introduction of sahitya of any sort, however fragmen- 
tary, seems to them to detract from the absolute suggestive- 
ness of purest sounds. 

The rágas we sing are the products of evolution. When 
Jjatis were in vogue they were bound by strict observance of 
lakshanas. Even after they evolved into rdgas, the lakshanas 
continued to influence the dldpana. The emergence of the 
fundamental and later the sounding of it as the drone ren- 
dered some of the classical lakshanas obsolete and allowed 
the artiste greater opportunity for imagination and improvi- 
sation. The essential characteristics of the raga at present 
are the scale, the notes, the safichara krama, pada-prayogas and 
amśa-svara. But few can really do justice to a raga who have 
not mastered the intricacies of sruti sükshma. Though it is 
commonly said that the saptaka has twelve notes, yet the 
subtle variations of them have to be thoroughly grasped before 
a faithful presentation of the raga could be attempted. The 
microtones are the true foundation of melodies. Great artistes 
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like Gopala Naick, Tansen and Veerabhadrayya were able 
to subdue the elements through their knowledge of srutis. 
These subtle tones have their jatis and are to be employed 
according to the emotional effect to be suggested. The amsa- 
svara with or without the gamaka serves to flash the rügas at 
once. For instance, the sounding of the komala-nishdda of the 
appropriate uti of sufficient duration will immediately sug- 
gest the Surati raga. The same note emphatically sliding from 
sadja and stopping a little short will tell you that Begada is 
proposed. A gentle descent from sadja to tara dhaivata of pro- 
per frui will make you anticipate Kambhoji. The oscillation 
of komala-nishada wil make you imagine that Bhairavi is in- 
tended. The principle of suggestion is carried so far that even 
a single note or gamaka will put the raga in mind. Here is the 
finest example of the suggestion of a suggestion. 

When music is wedded to, sdkjtya having significance, the 
aim of the composer is to harmonize the dhdva of the raga 
with the meaning of the words. Even the music by itself 
ought to suggest the emotional implication of the language. 
The best examples of this feature are the padas of Kshetragña 
and the kirtanas of Tyagaraja. In the latter the embellish- 
ments of sangatts, apart from the pleasure which the variations 
of the phrase impart, are intended to bring out the bhava in 
jts different aspects. For instance the-expression alakimpave- 
mi in a well-known song in Devagándhári is set to sangatis in 
such a manner that the first one is in the nature of demand, 
the second of expostulation and the third of surrender. The 
desire to be heard which the sahitya expresses is thus refined 
by consecutive sangatis to represent the evolution of the self 
from thamoguna to rajoguna and from rajoguna to saitva guna. 
The sangatis which are suggestive of the bhava have the highest 


aesthetic merit. 
Rhythm too sho 
and regulation of pauses 
display their power and 
and rakti-rdgas have natu 
relation of tāla to composi 
ficant. 
Sym 


uld be modulated by variation of the tempo 
to subserve bhava. The ghana-ragas 
majesty in madhyamakdla while zaya 
ral leaning for vilambita-laya. The 
tions should be even more signi- 


bolism and suggestiveness are the foremost canons of 
art- in general and music in particular. They not only en- 
hance the aesthetic value but fulfil the ultimate purpose of 


evoking the’divinity in man. 


29. ALLUSIVENESS OF TYAGARAJA 


Tue kirtanas of Tyagaraja abound in apt similes and suggestive 
allusions. A large class of kirtanas partakes of the character 
of mathematical theorems. The pallavi contains the proposi- 
tion, the anupallavi is either an amplification or relevant state- 
ment of it. The charana proves the truth of it by illustrations 
or examples. A clear thread of reasoning runs through and 
unifies the whole piece. His kirtanas are like the syllogisms of 
logic, compact, powerful and convincing. Examine for in- 
stance so simple a song ag “ Sarasa sima dana beda danda 
chatura”. The pallavi states that none could equal Rama in 
the employment of the fourfold device of sama, dana, beda and 
danda. The anupallavi is to the effect that even Ravana who 
professed to be the foremost of the disciples of Siva failed to 
understand this secret of Rama. The charana proves the fact 
by referring to the kind and persuasive words which Rama 
spoke to Ravana at first, then to his offer of Ayodhya, thirdly 
to the separation of Vibhishana, and finally to the destruc- 
tion of the unyielding Ravana. Thus pallavi enunciates the 
truth that Rama stands unmatched in the use of the fourfold 
device. The anupallavi relates it to the case of Ravana. The 
charana proves the truth by examples. Tyagaraja’s kirtanas 
could be compared to the theorems of Euclid, 

The language employed by the composer is extremely terse, 
for the secret of a good song is the fewness of its words or 
syllables in contradistinction with the extensiveness and flexi- 
bility of the music they sustain. For example, consider the 
words koluvaiyunnade of the kirtana in Bhairavi or najwadhara in 
Bilahari and examine how vast is the music in these short 
Phrases. One reason for the failure in aesthetic appeal of most 
modern compositions is the inability of the composer to master 
and employ this secret. 

Even as Tyàgaràja puts much music into a few syllables, 
he also compresses much meaning into a few words. His -ex- 
pressions often look like sütras of vyükarana. On account of this, 
€ven profound scholars have sometimes complained'ofobscurity 
or unintelligibility of his expressions and allusions. I give here 
two instances which have been recently brought to my notice. 
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The first of these occurs in the song “ Manasa mana sámar- 
thya memi ue A free translation of the song may be given as 
follows : “ Mind, what avails our skill? Know that Rama 
mounting the chariot of the Universe drives it himself with 
his own skill. Did not the Benefactor of Tyagaraja have his 
own way in entrapping into the snare of maya Kaikeyi who 
had so rejoiced at the announcement by Vasista and others 
of the coronation of Rama that she gave away her jewels, as 
well as the son of the Sun who had denounced the world as 
an illusion?” The kirtena states, explains, illustrates and 
proves that it is God’s will that prevails from the beginning 
to the end. Man’s calculations and designs are of no account. 
It is commonly said that man proposes and God disposes. 
‘Tyagaraja demonstrates it is God who proposes as well as 
disposes. In the anupallam he avers the universe 1s the chariot 
of the Lord. He condücts it wherg He would. He determines 
not only our acts but our words and even thoughts. In the 
charana the composer gives two compelling examples to esta- 

blish his proposition. 
` The first is of Kaikeyi. She was happy when she heard 
that Vafista and others had resolved upon the coronation of 
Rama on the morrow. Her joy was so intense that she presented 
jewels to the messenger who brought the good news. Instantly, 
the Lord to fulfil Himself by achieving the purpose of incar- 
mation drew Kaikeyi into His net of maya and brought about 
such a sudden change of mind in her as to encompass the 
banishment of Rama and coronation of her son Bharata. Was 
Kaikeyi free to will as she pleased? What a~revolution of 
thought was there in her mind when joy at Rama’s impending 
coronation transformed into a violent passion for his exile! 

The second example in the charana of the same song relates 
to Sugriva who is described as raztbaludu, son of the Sun. In 
his mind an equally amazing revolution of thought takes 

lace. Turned out of the kingdom and deprived of his wife 
by Vali he took refuge on the top of a neighbouring hill which 
the aggressor under a curse could not approach on pain of 
death. In utter disgust and helplessness he had come to regard 
The moment he saw 


the world and its pleasures as a mirage. 1 
Rama he too fell a victim to the Lord's mayá and yearned to 


possess all he had lost; for has not the Lord His own way? 
Destruction of Ravana had to be brought about. To this end 
Kishkindha’s forces would be necessary. Vali was under no 
obligation -to furnish aid and further he was the aggressor. 
Moreover, Sugriva was in the same predicament as Rama, 
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separated from Queen and kingdom. Kindred situations would 
breed mutal sympathy. Sugriva established on the throne of 
Kishkindha would in gratitude render all assistance in killing 
Ravana. To attain the ultimate object Sugriva had to be 
made to renounce his ideas of self-renunciation and to covet 
the recovery of Kishkindhà. The Lord, therefore, changed 
His mind by filling it with love of life and all its plea- 
sures. By means of these two undeniable examples the 
truth of the proposition that our will is not our own stands 
well-established. 

The second kirtana where difficulty is felt in understanding 
the allusion to Singili muni is the one in Dipaka raga beginning 
with the words Kalalanerchina. A translation of the song may 
be given as follows: “One may learn all the four and Sixty 
arts for the sake of making a living, yet it is the past karma 
that prevails. Wealth and poverty are but your doing. Show 
then your grace. Did sage Singili who yearned and obtain- 
ed a mountainous heap of sesamum seed enjoy it in peace? 
Did the brother of the foe succeed in taking home 
precious Ranga? Save us, therefore, kind Lord, praised of 
Tyagaraja. ” 

The principle enunciated is that karma is all powerful; 
learning all the sixty-four arts to make a living 1s no use 
against destiny. To be wealthy or poor is dependent on God's 
grace. The statements are proved by adducing incidents in 
the life of Singili muni and Vibhishana. 

The story of Singili muni is not generally known. It seems 
that Manambuchavadi Venkatasubbiah, the disciple nearest 
to Tyagaraja, requested the composer himself to explain the 
allusion. The explanation given and current in the particular 
line of sishya parampará is as follows. 

After the successful termination of the great war in Lanka, 
Rama returned to Ayodhya where his coronation was cele- 
brated with great pomp and ceremony. The distinguished 
guests were duly honoured and sent home loaded with 
presents as they deserved. Yet Rama knew no peace. The 
thought of having killed many beings though in righteous war 
weighed heavily on his mind. He could not get over the 
oppressive feeling that he was not altogether free from the 
taint of sin for-the destruction of rakshasas. Though he knew 
that he came into the world to punish the wicked, he could 
not escape the haunting idea of having sinned. He consulted 
his spiritual advisers who suggested tila-dana as parihdra or 
expiation for the sin. It was difficult in those days to get any 
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brahmin to receive tla-déna even though as inducement for 
jts acceptance equal quantities of gold, precious stones and 
many otber valuable things were offered with it. With’ great 
difficulty, it was discovered that not far from Ayodhya there 
lived a sage Singili by name who, in spite of all his immense 
learning, was living in such abject poverty that he could be 
prevailed upon to accept t/a-dana for all the heaps of wealth 
which were given with it. He was approached. He hesitated for 
a moment and then expressed his willingness to receive the gift. 
He relied too much upon his learning. Indeed there was noth- 
ing he did not know except that what ultimately mattered was 
not learning but karma. He remembered that the Sastras made 
it clear that the transferred sin of expiatory gifts is destroyed 
if the receiver beheld the form of the God soon after the gift. 
He had, therefore, made bold to take the gift of sin as Rama 
was both God and giver and he could sce Rama on comple- 
tion of the ceremony. A day was fixed for the tila-dana which 
commensurate with the magnificence of the giver was bound 
to be vast with equal heaps of other valuables. All Ayodhya 
gathered to witness the splendour of the most unusual cere- 
mony. The scene excited the cupidity of the beholders who 
repented for their folly in not having offered to receive 
the gift accompanied with untold wealth. Some indeed pitied 
the sage for taking on himself so heavy a load of sin. Priests 
of the royal household received the muni with due respect and 
the terrible gift was made by Rama as mantras were chanted 
and water was poured. Tija-dzna was complete and before 
Singili muni could lift up his eyes to behold Rama, the omni- 
scient Lord suddenly disappeared from view. The bitter 
anguish of the sage was indescribable. All the gifts were 
sent home to him. From that day the thought of transferred. 
sin pressed heavily on him. He never enjoyed the gifts in 
peace. His unmatched learning was a mockery to him. His. 

karma was all powerful. . f : 
The other example of Vibhishana's disappointment 1$ per- 
haps better known. At the conclusion of the coronation Rama 
ave valuable gifts to his loyal friends and followers. To 
Vibhishana he gave the vigraha of Ranganatha which he had 
cherished with great love and reverence. Vibhishana received 
the: gift with joy and gratitude and set out on his journey 
home. When he was crossing the Cauvery, Ranganatha. 
n the island for 


fi i d stay i 
expressed His pleasure to remain an 
a Vibhishana in utter discomfiture had to return home 


leaving his dear Ranga in Sriranga. Vibhishana had proposed 
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to install Ranga in Lanka. Karma settled that Ranga should 
remain in the river-island. 

TyAgaraja’s merit as a composer stands highest for'he relates 
the music to the sahitya in the same measure of bonded unity 
as he relates significant allusion to ghe central theme of the 
song. There is perfect integration of music, word and thought 
revealing symmetry of form and pulsating with lyrical spirit. 
The elements of beauty are so inseparably commingled in it 
as are shape, colour and fragrance in the rose. 


30. ANECDOTES 


Love or fight has been an irrepressible instinct in man in 
all ages. As civilization advances the grosser elements of life 
may tend to disappear, but a contest, whether single combat 
or global war, has always fascinated mankind. The great 
epics of the world and minstrels grew round the nucleus 
of battle. Even the domain of music has not escaped the 
invasion of the war-spirit. A performance where the musi- 
cian and the accompanyists are expected to come to grips and 
come to grief attracts far greater,crowds than a quiet concert 
where nothing but sweet melody reigns. Bobbili Kesava 
Ayya's challenge was as great a terror to his contemporaries 
as it was a delight to the mustering hordes, Princes and pat- 
rons revelled in setting musicians one against the other as in 
gladiatorial fights. It is needless to say that these exhibitions 
centred round pallavi singing. 

In the early eighties of the last century Maha Vaidyanatha 


Iyer, the illustrious musician of Tanjore, was invited for a 
friendly contest with vidvén V, a well-known singer of the 
city, also called Svarasingam V. Though naturally inclined 
to avoid trials of strength, Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer found it 
impossible, without loss of prestige, to decline the challenge, 
which was that he should begin the pallavi of rága and tala of 
his choice and V, was to follow; each in alternate turn should 
excel the other and he who failed so to outdo was to own 
defeat. The conditions were agreed to. All the leading vidváns 
music were invited to be present. On the 
long before the hour, the hall was thronged 
with eager crowds. Punctual to the minute the combatants 
arrived supported by their respective henchmen, and took their 
seat amidst the thundering shouts of the gathered hosts. Sri 
Iyer brought his own violinist and %doan V, his own mridanga 
player. Sri Iyer finished his familiar song on Ganapati. With 
a view to begin the rdga in which the pallavi was to be sung 
he intoned the word Sankara in the basic note. Then Sri Ven- 
koba Rao, the accompanying violinist, surmising with appre- 
hension that that his leader might possibly choose Sankara- 
bharana, quick as lightning began playing the raga known as 
221 


and patrons of 
appointed day, 
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Náràyanagaula.! Sri Iyer was for a moment taken aback at 
the apparently aggressive attitude of an accompanyist who 
should presume to dictate. He turned a frowning look upon 
Sri Venkoba Rao, who, however, nothing daunted, continued 
the dldpana of the same raga with unabated zeal. Then reali- 
zing that so well-meaning and helpful a friend as the violinist 
always was, could not but have some beneficent purpose in 
the lead given, Sri Iyer acquiesced and applied himself to the 
development of the same raga. Almost all the assembled 
people seemed mystified about the identity of the raga. It was 
not like anything they had known or heard before. Its svara 
-krama was baffling. But he who was most confounded, casting 
a look of blank despair, was the challenger himself, Suddenly 
he was seized with a violent fit of illness. Perhaps it was heart- 
ache from the way he was noticed to hold his chest. As he 
was carried out of the hall he was heard to hurl curses at the 
misfortune that so cruelly deprived him of the laurels of easy 
victory. It was announced that the contest would be renewed 
‘on a day to be notified. But the adjourned contest never 
came off. 

When the crowds had dispersed in disappointment and 
vexation at the failure of the battle to materialize, Sri Ven- 
'koba Rao apologised to Sri Iyer for imposing Narayanagaula. 
Tt struck him it was risky to render a pallavi in a raga of 
straight scale in contest with a musician who had all his life 
practised set svaras and complicated patterns with endless 
grouping and gati variations, common or adaptable to full and 
regular scales. Sri Iyer expressed his gratitude and admired 
the violinist for his insight, resourcefulness and courage which 
so well succeeded in avoiding a fight which could not but 
have ended in bitterness. 

The great musicians of the earlier generations held one 
another in high esteem. Maha Vaidyanatha lyer had for 
many years sustained a fine reputation for singing “ Giripai 
nelakonna ” of Sri Tyágarája in Sahana raga with a grandeur 
and richness all his own. 1t happened on an occasion that 
Sri Iyer was present at a concert given by Sri Bikshandarcoil 
Subbaraya Iyer in which * Giripai” was sung. It was a 


1 This riga though not familiar in the concerts at present was popular with 
those of the previous generations brought up in the traditions of vaikas. 
Tanas on the vind in Kedara and this rága used to follow those in ghana pañ- 
chaka. In its place, Harikamboji seems to be gaining favour. But it used to be con- 
sidered that a rága with a scale in which there were varja and vakra svaras had 
more feeling than one based on plain full scale. Narayanagaula now lives practi- 
cally 1n ** Kadalevadu " of Sri Tyagaraja and ** Sri Ramam ” of Sri Dikshitar. 
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‘marvel ofrevelation to Maha Vaidyanátha Iyer. It seemed, 
as if, in his vision was rising a massive mountain on top of 
which thé Lord was enthroned worshipped by the shining 
ones with all the lyric charm described in the picture-poem 
of the song. There he was borne on the rising flood of melody. 
The power, beauty and pathos with which the song was 
rendered conjured up in the hearers the same God-vision that 
inspired the composition. The impression was unfading. 
Months later when in a concert he was requested to sing 
** Giripai" for which he had been justly famous, his modest reply 
was he had come to realize that it was the unquestioned pro- 
perty of Bikshandarcoil and it would be a sacrilege for others 
even so much as to touch it. What a shining example of 
humility! 

Sri Patnam Subramanya Iyer was a composer of many pieces. 
In his concerts he would never sing his own songs unless com- 
pelled. When he did the a/dpana of Begada, for which he had 
special aptitude, as a prelude to Airtana, his admirers were not 
slow to suggest “ Abhimana” should be sung. After the com- 
pletion of the song, his friends would ask in fun or perhaps in 
pun whether the svaras would be rendered for abhimana or anna- 
vastra, meaning in one sense, pallavi or charana and in another, 
love or money (food and raiment). Quick would come the 
reply that it depended on time and circumstance. He did sing 
for abhimána in certain places and for anna-vastra in other places. 

On occasions when Sri Tyagaraja passed along the streets 

erforming his usual bhajan large crowds of admirers would 
follow him some distance and then disperse. On one such 
occasion a curious looking person without withdrawing con- 
tinued to follow the composer to his destination. Turning 
round, Sri Tyagaraja noticed the solitary follower and desired 
to be told what had brought him so far. The stranger replied 
he was a palace darvén and he was so transported with the 
music he had heard that he could not help following the 
singer. An overmastering desire enveloped his mind that, if 
he should not have lived in vain, he should learn and sing 
at least one song of the composer. Overcome by the earnest- 
ness of the applicant, Sri Tyagardja tested his voice. It was 
unspeakably hoarse. Then on the spot was composed a simple 
piece which even a grating voice could render, and Sri Tyaga- 
raja taught him “ Nidaya Che’ in Yadukulakambhoj:. The 
great composer was particularly remarkable for gauging 
the capacity of his pupils and teaching them according to 


their merit. 


31. THE SEVEN LAMPS OF SANGITA 


Tue rmsr condition of good music is that it shall be pleasing 
to the ear. It may perhaps be urged that what is agreeable 
to a certain person may not please another. The ear I speak 
of is, of course, the ear of a person who has cultivated it and 
has thus developed it to a fair degree of sensitiveness and has 
further accustomed himself to the right type of traditional 
music. 

What then is it that will please the ear? It is concord, the 
ultimate basis of all music systems. The value of tones in 
music is entirely relative. A simple tone by itself has little or 
nothing to please; but in combination with or in close succes- 
sion to certain other tones its power to delight is high. A 
compound tone is always agreeable on account of the presence 
of the upper partials. These upper partials are produced by 
the vibration of the string in aliquot parts along with the 
vibration of the whole string; and these notes agree with the 
note of the entire string. In this agreement lies the secret of 
the pleasurable sensation in music. 

In making the distinction between £ruti and svara you ought 
to remember a very important point which is commonly 
overlooked. When a svara is said to comprise several srutis, the 
meaning is not that the sruti is a small interval and svara is a 
big interval, but that svara has components. When a string 
vibrates, the note that is immediately heard as rasva or short 
is Sruti; the prolonged note which is heard together with its 
harmonies is svara. The difference is not one of pitch at all. 
The śrut is a simple tone and svara is a compound tone. The 
difference, therefore, is one of quality or timbre. This is why ~ 
a svara by itself is said to be pleasing; and the pleasure is due 
to the circumstance of the presence of upper partials which 
have varying degrees of agreement with the primary tone. 

Every note that is used in music must have at least a fair 
measure of concord with the fundamental. It must also agree 
with the note that precedes it and the note that succeeds it. 
Though our system of music is essentially melodic and pro- 
duces its effects by a succession of notes rather than by a 
superimposition of them, yet it must so far be conceded that 
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the foundation of melody is harmony. The notes are derived 
on the basis of harmony; but they are applied on the 
principle of melody. That the pleasure of harmony niay be 
sensed by the ear, the sadja and pafichama are always sounded 
in the drone so that all the notes used may be perceived to 
agree with them. 

There is another form of agreement of notes which is some- 
what subtle. Every note must have a relation of concord to 
the note that immediately precedes it. Though the previous 
note does not actually sound when the other note is rendered, 
yet the impression or auditory persistence continues so that 
the concord is perceived. You will find here the most remark- 
able inter-relation of melody and harmony. In making use of 
this principle of concord, the bhdva or relation of madhyama 
and pañchama to the sadja is emphasized and brought freely 
into play between note and,notf. This is known as vádi- 
samvaditva and all good musicians and composers make the 
greatest use of this high degree of concord. There are lesser 
degrees of harmony which are also employed with excellent 
results. You will thus find that the first essential of good: 
music is, it must use notes which are srutisuddha and thereby 
possess pleasing degrees of concord. 

The quality next in importance is raga. The rága forms the 
very soul of the South Indian Music. Every rága in the 
proper sense of the term is a distinctive, colourful and melodic 
expression of a certain mood or moods of mind. It is the 
most fascinating creation of imagination and emotion inspired 
by a sense of beauty. It is a sort of personality transcending 
the notes composing it much in the same way as the human 
ality transcends the anatomy. It is a living form of 
shable sweetness, a living force making a passionate 
your emotions. When you are deeply moved by a 
o more think of its svaras than of paint and canvass 
behold a masterpiece of Turner or Hogarth. Itis 
amo raga that is devoid of colourful emotional contents. The 
° merit of a rága lies in its richness of feeling and sentiment and 
in its capacity to stir our spirits profoundly. One may almost 
say where there is no rasa there is no raga. 

A raza can properly express rasa only when the artiste feels 
within himself the emotion he seeks to convey and employs 
his notes and phrases as vehicles for this purpose. I cannot in 
this connectfon avoid making a reference to a sense of dryness 
and dullness which too often overcomes you in many of the 
concerts at the present day. I have no hesitation in attributing 
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this defect to the neglect of the very essence of all art 
which is rasdnubhava, As if to make up for this deficiency the 
musician of the mechanical type who has neither emotion nor 
imagination loses himself in the endless maze and tangle of 
lifeless svara combination and invites you to wonder at his 
laborious efforts to come back to the startling point at the 
proper moment. I am sure you do not understand me to 
condemn the classic mode of svara singing where the scintil- 
lating notes are exquisitely patterned to form a brilliant 
ornament to a piece. You have only to turn to the paficharaina 
Kirtanas of Tyagaraja and some of the compositions of 
Subbaraya Sastri to perceive the beauty of svara appendages, 
What is objectionable is that mode of svara singing where the 
notes, divorced from their proper sthdnas and altogether 
estranged from raga affinities, resemble in the group-combina- 
tions the Sollus, sabdas and | jatis of a idlavddya. To sing a raga 
and sustain interest in it requires creative talent and refined 
taste which are more inborn than acquired. Skill in mere 
svara singing is attained by repeated efforts. The musician, 
therefore, pursues the mechanical course of discharging volleys 
of numbered svaras and wastes time by the endless rounds of 
time-measures. 

In so far as there has been, of late, a falling off from the 
classic standards of the past, the deterioration is to be imputed 
to the sacrifice of the bhava and raga aspects of sangita and 
over-emphasis of tala.‘ Laya is indeed an essential element of 
good music as I shall presently advert to; but it must be put 

- into its proper place. That which should dominate is melody; 
and rhythm must be subordinate. If our artistes are only 
brought to realize that the aim of Art as an end in itself is 
rasünubhava, they will not fail to canvass this aspect of sangita. 

Though it is the tyranny of rhythm that must be avoided, 
yet laya is an indispensable element of good music in all its 
phases. Rhythm in music is but a reflection of the order that 
pervades the whole universe and our being in particular; and 
nothing, therefore, can more commonly appeal to us, from 
the most primitive to the most cultured, than the time ele- 
ment in sangita. Tala in dance and compositions, laya in raga 
and rhythm in every aspect including abhinaya are inalienable 
attributes of beauty. Without a regulated time element in 
music there is bound to be chaos. No musician can be too 
careful of his külapramana. The least laxity of it will lead to 

acceleration or retardation of tāla. While the standard com- 
positions should conform to the tāla and kala appropriate to 
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them, a pallavi singer should choose simpler tálas so that fancy 
may be allowed the freest play unhindered by the com- 
plexities of intricate time-measures. Thus rhythmic power 
and beauty should characterize music. 

The next essential of good music is sampraddya or faith- 
fulness to tradition. Our system of music has a long and 
glorious past. By tradition I mean the rich heritage of com- 
positions and raga renderings as passed on from generation to 
generation in the authentic guru-fishyaparampará. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance of learning music by the 
ear. Music must be heard as it comes from the mouth of the 
teacher and the exact form as presented should be grasped. 
Indian music is always a matter of personal and individual- 
istic interpretation. If a student should benefit, it can only be 
by means of direct contact with the teacher. The original 
sangatts should suffer no distprtign. This however does not 
mean there is no scope for individuality. The artiste may 
always elaborate according to his lights without violence to 
the design of the composer. In the alapana of a rága the 
artiste has the amplest room for the display of his mano- 
dharma. The raga must be conceived in its entirety and every 
part should be so related to the others that the impression of 
a harmonious whole may be conveyed. Every note employed 
must illumine the rága whose identity must be preserved 
throughout the d/dpana. Nowhere must a raga appear a patch- 
work of shreds and bits. I think it may not be out of place if 
I sound a note of warning against the growing practice of 
learning songs from books and manuscripts. This vicious 
device is responsible for the shapeless, grotesque and almost 
monstrous. renderings that assault our ears. Good music must 


therefore be sqmpradayika. 

No presentation will be considered worthy if it is devoid of 
power, beauty and effect. Embellishments of alankára, gamaka 
and anusvara will indeed enhance the charm of renderings, 
but their introduction must be governed by taste and eco- 
nomy. The artiste must be conscious of his powers and limita- 
tions and render only such pieces as the range or quality of 
his voice will permit. If his sérira is of the gamaka type, he 
should avoid ravajáti renderings. The great composer Tyaga- 
raja is well-known for the care he took in the selection of his 
compositions for being taught to his disciples according to 
their voice 4nd capacity. : 

In the raga alapana only the prescribed and appropriate 
«owels and consonants should be used. The deepest and the 
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most resonant vowel A and the consonants N, M, and T 
should be employed. The fundamental vowel referred to is 
the niost magnificent sound that the larynx, the divine vocal 
instrument, can produce. By a profundity that is almost mys- 
terious it is best calculated to stir us to our very depths. No 
consonant serves to begin or terminate a fada better than T; 
and the liquid sounds N and M furnish an easy transition 
from the vowel to the consonant. You will now perceive the 
great wisdom that lies behind the selection of these sounds for 
ragalapana, which when put together form the word ananta. It 
is often amusing to find how when the vocalist discards these 
chosen sounds, he takes to uncouth utterances and ludicrous 
explosions that mock and parody musical expression. It is 
deplorable to find that of late the sound ya has been usurping 
the place of A in the alapana. 

Whatever may be the patural endowment of a singer he 
must cultivate his voice so that the mandra and tara saticharas 
may be rendered in their proper saptakas. A systematic course 
of voice-culture -will improve the sweetness, richness, depth 
and range of tones. There is a technique of voice production 
that should be studied and practised if the voice should com- 
mand power and stability, It is regrettable to note that some 
of our best musicians lose their voice even before they are 
middle-aged. I feel bound to observe that South Indian 
musicians should pay particular attention to voice-training. 
Tones are produced by the vibration of the chords in the 
larynx, but no note can be pleasing unless it is rich in its 
components. To secure this end, the note must be fully re- 
sonated. The cavities of the chest and the abdomen should be 
made to take their part as sound-boxes for the note. A course 
of exercise in deep and rhythmic breathing would be very 
beneficial in increasing the lung capacity and the power to 
regulate the flow of breath and in imparting a silver quality 
to the voice. If expression and presentation should be 
effective the voice should be potent and well cultivated. 
Considerations similar to these will apply to instru- 
mental music regarding finger-technique and tone-pro- 
duction. 

When compositions are recited the language must be ren- 
dered clearly so as to express the bhéva, but not however, at 
the expense of music. The artiste must be familiar with the 
language of the song he sings and understand thé full signifi- 
cance of the words employed. But in music of the classic type 
it must always be borne in mind that sangita is more important 
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than sdhifya; if there is a conflict between the two—if one 
is rendered effectively the other cannot be—the preference 
must indeed go to sangita. In so far, however, as both tan be 
harmonized, it should be the endeavour of the artistes to do 
justice to both equally. . 

I need hardly say that lakshana or regard for fástra is an 
essential of good music. As art is a living and growing force, 
lakshana in conformity with the taste and spirit of the times 
will be changing. Yet it is fairly easy to ascertain in every 
epoch how the /akshana stands, even as it is possible to learn 
the ever changing grammar and idiom of a living language. 
Further there are fundamental laws in music which will hold 
good for all time. No music which has any pretentions to 
classicism can afford to discard /akshana in its permanent or 
changing aspects. 

The next requisite of good music is style. The matter a 
musician presents may be excellent; but it will fail to produce 
effect if presented in an unattractive manner. You know full 
well what style in literature is. A musician who aims at style 
must not only choose his phrases and sangatis but their proper 
sequence also. Each fada or phrase must naturally lead to the 
one following so that the final expressions are in the nature of 
a climax and form the summit of interest. A sense of unity 
should prevail throughout a raga rendering. Diffuseness and 
redundancy should be avoided. Quality, not quantity, should 
be the ideal of the artiste. To the musician who has his mind 
on the notes of the scale, mechanical combinations come 
easily but they are colourless and dry. But he who realizes 
the rága form first is never at a loss for a true and faithful 
expression of ideas. Do not take hold of the svaras and then 
try to reach a raga. On the other hand, grasp the raga in its 
full and concrete form first and, if necessary, go to its svaras. 
Raga is not deduced from svaras at all; but svaras may in a 
way be derived from raga. It will not be out of place here to 
caution you against a common blunder, which some of the 
so-called purists fall into—of settling the svaras of a rága first 
and making the raga conform to them. To grasp the raga form 
thoroughly and truly the only way is to study a number of 
compositions of the great master-composers in the particular 
raga. And these compositions are the best models to fashion 
your style after. 

To my fnind the quality that imparts the highest merit to 
art is inspiration. It is difficult to explain what exactly in- 
spiration is. It is indeed more a thing to experience than to 
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describe. It is a faculty more often than not unconsciously 
derived, of being able to visualize ideas and express them with 
power and beauty beyond the reach of common human in- 
telligence however trained. It is a vision, an intuitive percep- 
tion or insight from which Nature cannot withhold her secrets. 
This superhuman power transcends all limitations of time and 
space and perceives. objects and ideas of truth and beauty of 
eternal value. Its .productions will appeal to all men in all 
timés. Shakespearg and Tyagaraja are universal masters who 
will please, instruct and ennoble mankind as long as the world. 
endures. Let not my mention of these names make you despair 
of ever deriving inspiration. I should never have made men- 
tion of it as a great quality in art if it were altogether impos- 
sible of attainment. Even as great geniuses often lose their 
inspiration, so is it likely that common people have their 
moments of inspiration. Is it not within our experience that 
ordinary individuals occasionally excel themselves and reach. 
heights of excellence unattainable with their normalcapacity ? 

It follows then that, if great men are on occasions off the 
track of inspiration, lesser men get on the track in their rare 

moments To the former it comes naturally and frequently; 

to the latter it comes occasionally and in an exceptional way. 

It is undoubted, however, that whosoever is the artiste, a. 
genius or a mediocrity, the presentation which is inspired is 

of supreme excellence. 

Is it possible for an artiste to derive inspiration when he 
wants it? Perhaps not for the mere wish for it. Perhaps, yes, 
if he has purged his mind of all impurities and made it radiant 
with truth and love. You may not order inspiration when 
you please, but it is certainly open to you to put yourself in 
a state fit to receive inspiration. The mind of man is like the 
receiving set of a radio which when properly tuned enables 
us to hear the transmission from a broadcasting centre. The 
Eternal is for ever radiating knowledge and bliss for those 
who by self-discipline have made themselves worthy to receive 
them. Inspiration is the reception of message of the Universal 
spirit by the self of an individual attuned to it. How is the 
self to be tuned? By obliterating from it all traces of hate and 
insincerity and charging it with forces of humility, peace and. 
harmony. It is then very easy for us to establish a contact 
with the Infinite. All around us the Great Light for ever 
shines. If we but keep the mirror of our midd clean and 


polished we should reflect the Radiance and illumine our 
own little sphere. 
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_ There.is another virtue which though not on a par with 
inspiration is yet near allied to it and animates all creations 
of art. It is the sense of ecstasy or joy of creation which the 
artiste feels in expressing himself. Art is self-expression and 
unless life is imparted, to it by the spirit of the author, the 
production, however perfect from the point of view of techni- 
que, is apt to be dull and uninspired. It is now unfortunately 
becoming a common experience with us that we have to sit 
through a long concert and hear music which to all appear- 
ances is flawless and yet leaves us cold. We find that an 
essential something is missing in it, viz, the aesthetic sensi- 
bility. As the artiste himself does not fee] it, his auditors too 
do not experience it. It may not be given to all to have in- 
spiration. But it is possible for all to take delight in their 
creation, and transmit the happy sensation through their 
works. Whatever be the rasa of a piece of artistic creation, 
there must arise a serene aesthetic enjoyment as the result of 
our appreciation. The source of that feeling is the delight 
which the artiste himself experiences. If ever you heard 
rapturous music which made you forget yourself and all 
around you and nay, even the very music itself, so that in 
your consciousness one and only one remained, the boundless. 
immensity of supreme delight or dnanda, then indeed you 
have heard good music, or sangita, illumined by the Seven 
Lamps radiant with the qualities of being srutssuddha, rasa- 
pradhina, layasuddha, simpradayika, sahityasuddha, gamakalankara- 
Sobhita and dnandamaya. 
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lr THERE is one subject more than another which requires 
direct personal method of teaching it is indeed practical music. 
Books, charts, the black-board, printed notation, even record- 
€d music are no substitute for the living presence of the guru, 
Subtle nuances which form the soul of beauty in Carnatic 
Music cannot be imparted except by the mouth of the master 
and cannot be grasped except by the devout ear of the pupil. 
Nothing can replace the gurukula system for learning music. 
It is, however, only in so far (as he gurukula system in the 
modern conditions of life is difficult of universal or extensive 
application, that it becomes necessary to think of other methods 
to provide for music education of those who in the absence of 
the other methods would have had to forgo the benefit of 
learning the highest of all arts. 

Even in the modern methods devised it should be remem- 
bered that the essential element of personal instruction so pro- 
nounced in the gurukula system should be preserved to the 
greatest extent possible. In the class-room the teacher meets 
his pupils who learn as a group and not as individuals, though 
within the limit of time available, each pupil may receive in- 
dividual attention. After instruction the teacher and the taught 
unlike those in the gurukulavása retire to their respective homes, 
Yet in the limited scope of time and place the direct personal 
method is to a fair extent possible, and the value of the prac- 
tical lesson is in proportion to the direct personal instruction. 

In the colleges in respect of other common humanities or 
Sciences the work of the masters in the higher aspects of learn- 
ing is mostly confined to the guidance they give to the pupils. 
The higher the course of studies the less is the need for lectures. 
The scholars study for themselves with the help of the masters. 
In practical music proper every svara or syllable is learnt direct 
from the voice of the guru. In Carnatic Music in particular, 
the expression of rdga-bhava depends on the most careful employ- 
ment of subtle modification of svaras, delicate gamakas, anusvaras 
and characteristic saficharas. Notes written or spoKen cannot 
by themselves suggest a picture of the raga. Only intoned svaras 
with or without sëhitya syllables can serve to give the raga form. 
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The flexible living voice has to sing and the ear has to take 
in the music. If the constant personal touch of the gurukula 
system is not possible in the present set-up of society, still the 
personal element even in college education cannot be avoided. 
In the case of other humanities and sciences, libraries and 
laboratories are essential. In practical music the only library 
worth mentioning is a collection of good recorded music. 
Books as such are only of limited value. 

Musicology however stands on a different footing. Instruc- 
tion therein is not substantially different from that in other 
humanities and sciences. The theory proper in the abstract, 
particularly the historical portions, can well form the subject- 
matter of lectures like science or philosophy. Terms and defini- 
tions could well be described in words with illustrations. Acous- 
tics, the physical basis of music, the phenomena of harmonies, 
vadi, samvadi, anuvddi, and viudd: svaras, nodes and beats are 
excellent topics for exposition capable of being made highly 
interesting with the aid of appropriate instruments. 

Srutis indeed form a difficult branch of musicology. Theo- 
retical explanation, however learned and profound, ceases to 
convince unless it is correlated with practical music. Classic 
writers do not appear to have expressed themselves with pre- 
cision which is to be expected in dealing with a subject of much 
controversy. Their treatises seem to lend colour to the view 
that the twenty-two srutis are of equal intervals. Equal inter- 
vals are utterly repugnant to the nature of Indian Music where 
every tone should be harmonically related to the fundamental. 


imental process of deriving the srutis is some- 


The classic experi i 
what vague. The authors of the experiment are content to 


say, for instance, that the pañchama of chala-vind should be 
reduced by one suti in the first instance. This is really begging 
the question. The whole problem is to determine the srutis. 
There is therefore, no meaning in saying that a note should 
by four such reductions the 


be reduced by one sruti so that 

pafichama of the chala-vind may coincide with the madhyama of 
the dhruva-vind. The experiment should, therefore, be conduct- 
ed as guided by a sensitive ear. Each of the four reductions 
has to be made until the nearest harmonic note is reached. 
‘The experiment has to be interpreted and carried out acoustic- 
ally. rather than by a rule of thumb, with the result that the 
tones obtained will be the same as those derived by successive 
progressions’ of the pafichama and madhyama ratios. A teacher, 
who would give an exposition of srutzs, should possess a sound 
Knowledge of acoustics as well as proficiency in practical 
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music good enough to demonstrate the srutis either by voice 
or instrument. The srutis should be illustrated in rdgas. 

In teaching rágalakshanas the correlation of theory with prac- 
tice is even more important. The note content of the raga is 
but the bare skeleton. The form of beauty rests upon charac- 
teristic saicharas rich with gamakas which need expression with. 
colourful intonation. The piece taught in a particular raga. 
has to be analysed svara by svara. Such of the general lakshanas 
as apply to the particular raga have to be described and re- 
lated to the relevant sañchāras of the rága. Reference should 
be made to other well-known compositions for study of similari- 
ties and differences, if any, with a satisfying explanation for the 
differences. The predominant rasa of the mode should be dis- 
cussed first with reference to its inherent quality and next in 
relation to the bhdva of the sahitya in the compositions of 
the great masters; for rasq, natural to a rága, is subject to 

. considerable modification into different shades by appro- 
priate pada prayogas. No teacher in a music college can do 
Justice to the subject of rdgalakshana unless he knows a large 
number of compositions in each of the major modes. Further 
he should encourage and help the students to write an appre- 
ciative essay on the bhava, rága and tala aspects of each of the 
important compositions taught. 

In the effective methods employed in teaching, the impor- 
tance of the varna cannot be exaggerated. It is a type of 
prabandha which is peculiar to Carnatic Music. The musicians 
of Northern India are now becoming alive to its merits and 
are most anxious to adopt it to their system. The varna is more 
than a combination of lakshya and lakshana gita and is the 
most practical example of both the aesthetic and technical 
aspects of the sañcharas of raga embellished by rhythm and 
melody. In addition to the presentation of a most comprehen- 
sive picture of the raga, it serves as the finest model for svara 
and pallavi singing. It is sometimes spoken of as a technical 
piece serving only for exercise rather than one to be enjoyed. 
for its melodic beauty. I am afraid it is too narrow a view 
to take. I have not known any composition more surcharged 
with rdgabhava than “ Viriboni” of Adippiah or “ Vanajakshi’’ 
of Gopala Iyer. The technical quality does not in the least 
detract from its high aesthetic appeal. The larger the number 
of varnas learnt, the deeper would be the knowledge both 
practical and theoretical. In a professional music éollege every 
pada or kirtana taught in the rakti rágas should be supple- 
mented by a sarna. There is nothing like the varga to furnish. 
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an authoritative basis for rágalakshana and safchara. The kirtanas 
may change by sangatis. The svaras of the vara are fixed 
unalterably. 

The next subject of importance in teaching music is nota- 
tion. No system so far devised can give even a rough picture 
of the melody. Subbaràma Dikshitar’s system of symbols is. 
perhaps the most elaborate one. Yet even that system is 
inadequate to convey the music. No song may directly be 
learnt from notation. One reason for a certain deterioration 
of music noticeable at present is the learning of songs from 
notation rather than from the guru. Still it cannot be said 
that notation has no use whatever. Every song properly 
learnt from a guru may be reduced to notation to serve as a 
sort of memorandum to aid the memory. When a song 
has been thoroughly mastered as taught by a teacher, a. 
notational rendering of it wquld, ensure against its being for- 
gotten altogether. A tape or plate recording would be very 
satisfactory. Such a device for pupils would be expensive. 
Notation is but a cheap though poor substitute for records. 
If it is used only to refresh the memory it may not be 
harmful. 

Notation for the purpose I have indicated and not for 
learning music direct should be extremely simple, Only the 
plain svaras with marks for time duration and sthdy should be 


written down. The teacher rather than write the notation 


himself must induce the pupils to redace to simple notation 
Exercises of this kind, subject 


the song that has been taught. 
to correction by the teacher, would be beneficial in many 


ways to the pupils. It goes without saying that the text of the 
song should be separately written or dictated. It may be 
recalled on this occasion that Tyàgarája used to sing to pairs. 
or groups of disciples who would, after most careful listening, 
master the pieces and reduce them to notation and after 
comparison correct and rectify the notation. Compositions so 
rendered into notation have come down to us and could be 
seen in the Walaja and Umayalpuram manuscripts. 

For inculcating tálagfíána and svaragnana, there is no better 
way than varied exercises of the saptálankáras in trikála, with. 
all the varieties of eduppu and nadai. The classic methodology 
of .Purandaradasa stil remains unsurpassed. Exercises in 
thirty-five alaükáras which is but a Jati variation of the süla- 
di sapta tālas may also be taught to great advantage. I have 
known masters of instrumental music keep up their daily 
practice of-the alankaras. Though these alarikdras are primarily 
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in the Malavagaula raga they may also be practised in certain 
other prasiddha melas. For vocalists these afford excellent voice- 
training. 

In the development of raégagidna the teacher should select 
what is really the core of the raga and it should be well im- 
pressed upon the minds of the pupils. The rdga should then be 
-extended so as to include all possible saficharas. There is a defi- 
nite system of raga ãlãpana which as laid down in Sastras should 
be taught. When rdgagfidna has been developed there will be 
ample scope for mano-dharma. A musician is at his best in rága 
dldpana in the freedom of spirit, breadth of imagination and 
power of improvisation. Teaching raga by set phrases is des- 
tructive of originality. The teacher should provoke his pupils 
to make their own efforts. Development of the creative talent 
of the pupils should be the main aim of the teacher. 

Pupils should be made to learn the perfect tuning of the 
tamburā. A great part of the success of a recital depends upon 
the very accurate tuning. A well tuned iamburá is in itself a feast 
for the ear. It affords the best method of gaining srutigñāna, 

Akara-sadhaka is proper only to the training in pre-collegiate 
courses. Since the training is often found to be defective, it 
will not be superfluous if it is imparted on correct lines even 
in college courses. The deep-toned resonant akdra produced 
from the lowest part of the vocal cavity such as is found in the 
word law is the sne qua non of all good music. It should be 
extensively employed in rdga dldpana except when there is a 
break of phrase by the use of syllables like ta, na and m. The 
use of any other vowel or consonant would be grotesque in 
4aga singing. In rendering sdhitya with vowel extension the 
proper vowel alone should be used and not any other word, 
syllable or vowel. 

In the teaching of music there are several matters for which 
no rule could be laid down. The master’s intuitive mind has 
to discover what exactly is the defect or trouble of the pupil 
and deal with each case on its merits. Imagination and psycho- 
logical insight are necessary for successful teaching. Group in- 
‘struction and individual attention which are possible in modern 
institutions are the only methods by which the gurukula system 
could be harmonized with the class-room teaching. When 
all has been said, it will be recognized that in music .the 


personality of the teacher transcends methods, systems and 
institutions, ° 


* 
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I sHALL now review the work done in recent years for pro- 
moting the cause of music in the State of Madras. My remarks. 
are confined to this State because of the absence of firsthand 
knowledge on my part regarding work in other States. It is a 
pity that the exponents of the two great systems of Indian 
Music have not been very anxious to come 1nto close personal 
contact to compare notes, to discuss common problems and 
to devise effective means to preserve and develop the art in 
all its branches. Since the beginning of this century rapid 
changes have occurred the results of which are not altogether 
unmixed. Music has developed horizontally rather than verti-’ 
cally, quantitatively rather than qualitatively. There are far 
more people learning and appreciating music today than a 
generation or two ago. The number of musicians now prac- 
tising is legion. The extent and variety of compositions ren- 
dered is enormous. The diversity of ragas of modern pieces is 
bewildering. Yet few at the present day could equal in depth, 
power or imagination the giants of old. We have heard of, 
and some of us have actually heard, the stalwarts of the pre- 
vious age developing rdgas like Todi or Saveri for days without 
letting the interest of their auditors flag for a moment. Their 
rendering of pallavi and improvisation of svaras though ela- 
borate were always characterized by freshness and charm. I 
hope the young musicians of the present age will not be content 
with merely making their experience extensive, but will also 
strive for the ideal of intensive development. 

One of the features of the last half a century fraught with 
far-reaching consequences for the art is the publication of 
compositions with notation. Printed music is not without use, 
for it is better to have some record than have none at all. But 
under no circumstances should the time-honoured Indian way 
of learning music by the ear, be made to yield place to learning 
by the eye. Indian music is so thoroughly individualistic in 
character that no notation however skilfully devised can ever 
portray thé elusive forms of its melodies. With us every ren- 
dering is an interpretation and it is for this reason that written 
music is unsatisfactory. It is only the living personality that 
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can present the true shape of a composition. While printed. 
books have brought classic compositions within easy access of 
the students of music, they are equally responsible for the 
distorted versions of several of the pieces now current. No 
person however talented can ever reconstruct from print the 
form of melody as conceived by the great vaggeyakaras. The 
method of learning from the mouth of the guru is the only true 
one of mastering compositions and I hope that, notwithstand- 
ing the advent of notational music, the traditional way will 
always prevail. In no case should the scope of written music 
be extended beyond inspiring a desire to learn on the right 
lines. 

Not infrequently do we come across well-meaning persons 
who urge that harmonization of Indian melodies is an experi- 
ment well worth our endeavour. But little do they realize that 
the two systems of music, the harmonic and the melodic, are 
so fundamentally divergent that the attempt at fusion will result 
in the destruction of their better virtues. In the harmonic. 
system the notes are superimposed one above the other and 
in the melodic they succeed one after the other. If the former 
is represented by a vertical line, the latter will be a horizontal 
line. A combination of both will be neither vertical nor hori- 
zontal but diagonal. Each system must develop according to 
its genius. But this is not to say that the principle of harmony 
as distinguished from a system of harmony has no scope 
in Indian music. In fact, harmony or samvāditva is the 
very basis upon which we derive all our Srutis. The selec- 
tion of’ sutis to form svaras of different scales so that 
they may bear relation of varying degrees of concord not 
only with the fundamental but with one another, rests 
entirely on the principle of harmony. But the application of 
the svaras proceeds only on the melodic principle. To the 
Western ear that delights in the massing of tones, Indian 
music might seem thin and meagre. But in the estimation 
of those accustomed to the subtle charms of Indian ragas, 
nothing can equal their grace and refinement. It may not be 
inappropriate to mention that some savants of Western Music 
who have made a close study of the Indian system have not 
hesitated to own their preference of the melodic to the har- 
monic system. It behoves us therefore to maintain the integrity 

of our sangita by discountenancing all ill-conceived though 
well-intentioned efforts at hybridization. 

Closely connected with this is the question how far the 
North Indian and South Indian Music could be brought 
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together to evolve a common system. The advocates of syn- 
thesis and integration draw pointed attention to the.common 
origin and basis in theory and practice of both the varieties 
and plead for unification, I am afraid, however, they al- 
together overlook the mexorable facts of history and the 
progressive influence of naturalforces. In spite of the common 
fundamentals, the two systems have developed distinctive 
individualities. In the South we were comparatively free from 
those disorders that for centuries disturbed the peace of 
northern Hindustan and were therefore in a position to 
develop music according to our own conceptions. The Dra- 
vidian culture did not materially alter our course, as it was, 
so far at any rate music was concerned, but an earlier variety 
of the Aryan culture. In the North, however, exotic influences 
particularly Persian and to some extent Arabic, effected 
considerable changes in Hindu music. It is now too late, 
after the lapse of nearly ten centuries during which the 
"North Indian and Carnatic systems have been independently 
co-existing and growing as two different entities, to think of 
effecting a fusion. 

It is one thing to resist amalgamation, and quite another to 
encourage the study of different systems with a view to derive 
inspiration for the betterment of our own, From this point of 
view I should urge both the schools to make a study of each 
other and also to learn the principles of Western Music. We 
in South India stand much to benefit by adopting the methods 
of intensive voice-culture and ¿lapana in vilambita laya prevalent 
in the North and the organization of concert and study of 
instrumental technique in the West. Ragas as rendered in 
Hindustani and symphonies of the European composers have 
furnished models for the great vdggeyakaras of the South. 
Carnatic Music would be poorer to-day but for those precious 
pieces like “ Nagumomu ? and ‘“ Jambupate”, “ Kalinaru- 
Jaku ” and “ Rágasudhárasa ". Hindustani musicians will like 
to study our singing of pallavi and svara to incorporate them 
into their system. I am glad to note that some of our rágas 
Tike Simhendramadhyamam are getting popular with them and 
that there is an endeavour to adopt a system of melas similar 
to Vehkatamakbin's. The Carnatic system has taken a good 
deal from the rdgas and tālas of the North and assimilated 
them to its genius. I am not sure, however, that the northern 
system has*been equally free in the matter of borrowing from 
the South. I find that Western Music too is leaning towards 
melodic extension of their compositions. A study of Indian 
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Music is sure to enlarge its conception of scales and composi- 
tional types. 

l cannot avoid emphasizing here in view of certain forces. 
tending to debasement, that the path along which individuals. 
and institution should pursue their activities is primarily that 
of research. Let it not be supposed that a study of the past 
is at all opposed to progress at present or in future. We look 
to the past only for inspiration and guidance to enable us to 
march forward with courage and hope of achieving yet greater 
results. We never apply our mind to the great heritage of 
culture of which we are the proud heirs, without deriving 
from it new ideas or new interpretation of old ideas. Every 
age understands the past in the light of its own experience 
and constructs for the future on the foundations of the past. 

Research in music consists of the collection and careful 
editing of all available authentic manuscripts on sõstra and 
compositions in Sanskrit and Indian languages. India is rich 
in its literature in music. Valuable works on Sangita Ssastra 
existed even before Bharata wrote his masterly treatise on 
Natya Sastra. Subsequent to him, writers who expounded the 
science of music are numerous. Of these Sarangadeva has 
produced a full and comprehensive work which is perhaps the 
standard. Narada, Matanga, Ahobala, Ramamiatya, Govinda 
Dikshitar and Venkatamakhin have written valuable books 
which are now in print and are frequently consulted by 
scholars. The publication of Sangraha-Chiidamani and the dis- 
covery of another book upon which it purports to be based 
appear to find a basis for the more recent practice prevailing 
in the South. In nomenclature and lakshana of some of the 
rdgas they are in conflict with the view of Venkatamakhin 
and Muddu Venkatamakhin as represented by Subbarama 
Dikshitar. I am inclined to think that there existed another 
work on which Tyagaraja based many of his creations in new 
ragas and from which he derived their names and which in 
material respects differed from the system attributed to 
Venkatamakhin's tradition. I should not be surprised if that 
work should happen to be the same Svardrnava which is men- 
tioned in the account of the life of the saintly singer. If 
research should unearth it, many perplexing problems will be 
solved. The reconciliation of conflicting opinions and, where 
it is not possible, the clarification of issues involved and 
authoritative declaration in favour of what may bc considered 
the better opinion, is both a delicate and difficult task for any 
conference of vidvdns. In addition to the large number of 
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treatises now brought to light (for a review of them see the 
learned article of Dr. V. Raghavan in the pages of the Journal 
of the Music Academy, Madras) there still appear to bea 
good many books which are known to us only through 
references to or by extracts or quotations from them. Attempts 
have to be made to trace them. When all available books 
have been collected, an encyclopaedia of music literature 
including the relevant and valuable parts of all great works 
and from books of lesser importance, such special chapters or 
portions as are not already covered by the major treatises, 
will have to be edited and published by a committee of ex- 
perts. A free rendering of such a work with an explanatory 
commentary in some of the more important spoken languages 
will benefit a large class of persons not knowing Sanskrit. But 
the task of interpretation and explanation of some of the texts 
will baffle mere scholarship. «Intuitive perception, even more 
than wide experience, is necessary to get to the core of the 
mystifying passages. 

Equally urgent is the problem of securing the correct version 
of the compositions now in vogue and the text of others not 
yet current so that the public may have before them an 
authoritative edition of the songs of all the great vággeyakáras. 
Tens of thousand of the compositions of Purandaradasa, a 
thousand of Kshetragíia, more than a thousand of Tyagaraja, 
hundreds of Muthuswami Dikshitar and Syama Sastri stand 
in danger of perishing if they are not to be rescued for 
posterity. The Tirupati Devasthanam have laid the world of 
music under the deepest debt of gratitude for publishing the 
songs of the Tallapakam family. I hope they will with equal 
solicitude bring out in print the compositions of those I have 
mentioned. The printed book is no substitute for a personal 
exposition. Since the mode of direct communications Is likely 
to become less common in future, efforts should be taken to 
have a careful recording of all that is best in our music, of 
rdgas and songs, in conformity with lakshana. No time should 
be lost in making a very comprehensive collection of recorded 
music from all available sources as the generation of accredited 
nts is fast disappearing. This is a costlier undertaking 
than publication in print but nonethelessimperative and urgent. 
That private companies are producing records is no answer, for 
they do so with their eye on sales and not on the dissemination 
of correct iS des Institutions that exist specially for the 
advancement of music like the Music Academy, Madras, and 
expert-committees appointed by the State or the Universities 
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are proper bodies to carry out the task of preparing recorded 
versions of all that is best in our sangita. A true library of 
music “ought to include not only the books written on the 
science and art, but also faithful records of all rágas, pieces 
and pallavis as rendered by the eminent artistes and instru- 
mentalists of each age. How much richer should we feel had 
we been able to preserve the music of Maha Vaidyanatha 
Iyer and Patnam Subramania Iyer, or Tirukkodikaval Krishna 
Iyer and Vina Venkataramanadas. 

We are living in a world that moves at a progressively rapid 
rate. The gramophone and the radio have made it possible 
for the music of the greatest artistes to be carried to every 
house in the land. One can lounge in one’s easy chair and 
listen to or learn from, the living masters of art. These inven- 
tions have added much to the amenities of-modern life and 
form the most convenient apd efficient means for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and culture. But the liability of abuse 
inheres in these as in the other engines of science. The desire 
to please is so strong that the authorities controlling broad- 
casting are apt to prefer the easy path of cheap popularity to 
the more difficult and thankless task of educating and refining 
the taste of the public. If music is to be broadcast every hour 
of the day the quality of it cannot be expected to be at a high 
level. No doubt, national broadcast must include programmes 
for the masses to whom only folk-music generally appeals. 
But classical music has to be treated in a serious manner. 
Considering the effect of vulgarized versions on impressionable 
minds, the radio authorities cannot be too careful in insisting 
that their artistes adhere to the strict classical modes of render- 
ing. Perhaps there may be difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of musicians capable of maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of purity. The easy remedy is to limit the number of 
hours of broadcasting classical music. This course will also 
enable programmes of different centres to be so arranged as 
not to overlap. Listeners in the absence of continued tempta- 
tion to tune their favourite station, will ultimately benefit by 
the variety provided by other centres. There is one other 
point to which attention may be drawn. Linguistic considera- 
tions ought not be allowed to prevail in the selection of classic 
items. The highest music transcends the limitation of language. 

The most responsible part to be played in the regeneration 
of music is by the musicians themselves. They ‘must have 
before them the highest ideals of devotion to art for its own 
sake and regard all other considerations as secondary. With 
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mind and body well disciplined they should keep on continu- 
ously prattising, ever alive to the importance of receiving new 
ideas, always learning and always progressing. The temptation 
of making the period of apprenticeship all too brief in the 
anxiety to begin an early career is responsible for the tragedy 
of premature decay of many a young musician of promise 
with health shattered and voice dilapidated. It is not until it 
is realized that music is a great yoga, that its votaries can do 
justice not only to their profession but to the mission they are 
called upon to fulfil. Time was when every vocalist was a 
vainika. The singer emulated the sweetness of the instrument 
and the latter became almost articulate in his hands. The 
highest compliment that can be paid to art is that it is natural 
and the greatest charm in Nature appears when she is artistic. 
Even so does the human voice become attractive when it 
resembles the instrument in range, flexibility and tonal rich- 
ness; likewise should the perfect play of instrument yield vocal 
distinctiveness. Further the practice in vina enables the musi- 
cian to train his ear particularly to the appreciation of that 
subtle microtone which is indispensable in the expression of 
raga rasa. Our vocalists are bound to be the better for practis- 
ing the vina. ‘ 

It is a great pity that many of our musicians do not care to 
acquire even a working knowledge of the language of the songs 
they sing. Is not the accusation just that they know not the 
purport of what they render? Is it possible to do full justice to 
the pieces without knowing their bhdva? Can they afford to 
ignore the poetic beauty and philosophic depth of the sdhitya of 
the compositions of Tyagaraja or Purandaradasa? The element 
of language in the highest forms of art music has not perhaps 
the same importance as in recitative music. Exigency of raga 
and tāla may demand the splitting up of words, but it is no 
excuse for their distortion. It should not be forgotten that 
sangita comprises not only raga and tala but bhava also. 

The introduction of music as one of the subjects in the 
courses of study for the Universities and Government exami- 
nations, is a welcome step in the direction of securing its 
increasing association with general culture. It is unfortunate, 
however, that most of the institutions for men have not yet 
chosen to get themselves affiliated in the subject. I trust 
before long the Presidency College, Madras, which had the 
proud distinction of having celebrated recently the Centenary 
of its inauguration, and other colleges and schools will enable 
their students to take music as one of the optional subjects. 
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l may mention here that the University of Madras have 
instituted a Sangita Siromani course. The Oriental colleges 
and ifstitutions may train and send us students for the 
Sangita Siromani title examination. I feel that Sri Venkates- 
wara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, is best fitted to set the 
example by opening the said course. Other institutions are 
sure to follow. 

If I may make a suggestion to the authorities of the Tirupati 
Devasthanam, I should request them to make provision for 
the singing by competent musicians of utsavasampradaya kirtanas 
and other appropriate songs during service and rituals. This 
will add greatly to the beauty of the ceremonials. I hope the 
tradition of rendering of the Tallapakam compositions is being 
properly maintained. The recitation of Tizuvaimozhi and other 
devotional prabandhas may be made impressive by the infusion 
of a larger musical elemenj in them. The present history of 
South Indian Music is very much the history of the activities 
of the Music Academy, Madras. The illuminating discussion 
of its conferences where difficult problems of living interest in 
practical music as well as matters of academic nature are 
solved, informative and educative concerts, journal embodying 
the results of research and study, college for training teachers, 
publication of valuable works on sangita astra, and collection 
and printing of authentic compositions of the great vaggeya- 
káras, are a few among the numerous lines of work which it 
has been pursuing since its inception twelve years ago. It is 
imperative that similar institutions should be started all over 


the country and their work co-ordinated to yield successful 
results. 
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